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 lagreeable to you to receive, than to me 
to offer. But I will not loſe an oppottu- 


ing Dedication would be no leſs - 


| nity of publicly expreſſing to you the 4 


honeſt ſentiments of an unfeigned reſpect. 
There ſeems, indeed, a peculiar propriety 
in dedicating a Treatiſe on Education to 


thoſe who, in a manner which increaſes 


the obligation, have conſtituted me the 


 fuperintendant of an ancient and reſpet= | 
able ſeminary. 


7 'To the honour of the commerciakor- WR, 
ders in the community, it mult be re- 
marked, that, amidſt the avocations of 
. purſuits,” they On I paid 
1 n attention. 
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attention to the ſtate of Miert; N 
have greatly contributed to the diffuſion 


of polite learning, by expendipg the ſu. 


perſſuity of cheir e in Iterary e. 
bliſumen ts. 


If we examine the origin of many an- 


tient foundations, we ſhall find a great 
number of ſchools and colleges inſtituted, 1 
endowed, and augmented, by the libera- 


lity of rich citirens; by a liberality diſ- 
| Pane at that early period, when reviving 


earning, in a ſtate of infantine immatu- 


rity, might again have expired, had ſhe. 


| not been foſtered by the warm protection 
15 of mercantile munificence. 


As. one of the early acbb b to „ if i 


; terature, Sit Andrew Judd, a Lord Mayor . 


of London, and the pious founder f 


; Tunbridge-School i in the reign of Edward 


the Sixth, claims a ſhare o general gra- 5 


titude. He was one of the many gene- 


rous and worthy characters who have 


adorned your very reſpectable Society, Kits 


and, fortunately for the ſchool, bas ap- 


pointed you the guardians and admini- 1 


ſtrators of his bounty, Tou have pot 

' only expended his bequeſts i in the ſervice. 1 

of the ſchool with the flricteſt integrity, 
but from other reſources have adbrned © 
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every improvement which can conduce to 
the comfort of the maſter, and the ac- 
commodation of the ſcholar. 

A fortune acquired by commerce, 8 5 


learning, and in other acts of benefi- 

cence, acquires a grace and elegance, 

which a life devoted to the accumula- 
tion of money for its own ſake, can ſel - 
dom poſſeſs. Indeed, the many inſtances 
of the Engliſh citizens generoſity in 
building. IT enriching ſchaols and col- 

leges, and in affording exhibitions for the 
maintenance of ſtudious youth“ at the 
univerſities, ſeem to prove the error of 
an opinion very generally received, that 
a laborious attention to trade renders. the 


individuals, indeed, of neglected educa- 
e and. confined OBS. it iner 


wr Sir Thomas Smythe, an W of the ; #8 | 
Lord Chief Baron, gave fix exhibitions to Tun- 
bridge ſcholars, and was in other reſpects a great 
benefactor. Several other perſons, chiefly rich er- 


ſchool. There are few of the City Companies 

wich have not many exhibitions in their dif poſal, 5 
left by ſome of their members for ſtudents in the 
univerſities. The Skinners, I am informed, have 
many. So alſo have the Grocers, the Clothworkers, 
the Fiſhmongers, and, I believe, all * e x: 
. the "OY Companies. 
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it is diſcreetly expended in adyancing 


ſentiments mean and narrow. In a few 


iE Ns, have alſo bequeathed exhibitions to the 1 


—— ͤ ——— — 22 — — — a 
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has produced this diſgraceful effect; but 


that it has not a 'fimilar. operation on all, 
is abundantly evinced by ſuch examples 


as thoſe of a Judd, and a White“, and 
of many whoſe munificence now flows in 
, other channels, not leſs copious or uſeful, 


The founder of St. John's College Oc | 
ford, and a Lord Mayor of. London. He was a 


member of the Merchant Taylors Company, and 


allotted thirty-ſeven, fellowſhips in the college to 


their very ancient and capital ſchool, founded and 


nobly ſupported at their expence, ux aibrD BT 


AANY-ENDOWMENT. I it will not be diſagree- 
able if 71. add the follow 8 -anecdote from Mr . 


Warton, of the favourite ſchaol and college of Sir 


Thomas White. „„ 
„% RICHARD MuLcasTER, from King's Col- 


lege, in Cambridge, was removed to a ftudentſhip 


of Chriſtchurch in Oxford, about the e 
= 


and ſcon afterwards, on account of his diſting 
ed, accompliſhments in philology, was appeinted 


\ firſt maſter of Merchant Taylors ſchool in London. 
Merchant Taylors ſchool was then juſt founded 
as a proſeminary for St. John's College, in a 


houſe called 1E MAN OR er TER ROSE i Sr. 


"Laurence 'PounTNEY, BY (THE COMPANY or 


Mssc Hex FayLors. St. John's College had 
been then eſtabliſned about ſeven years, which 


Muleaſter ſoon filled with excellent ſcholars till 


the year 1586. In the Latin plays acted before - 
{mow Elizabeth, and James the Firſt, at Oxford, 
t 


e ſtudents of this college were diſtinguiſhed —- 


This was in conſequence- of their being educated 
under MolessrER.““ Sir Thomas White gave 
one of his fellowſhips to Tunbridge- School. 


Charitable 
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Charitable foundations, unthought of in 
Wan other countries, and ſuch as reflect 
honour on human nature, are continually - 

_ raiſed and ſupported by the citizens of 
London. Thus are we able to trace 
much of the national learning and the 
national beneficence,. thoſe eminent qua- 
lities which have added an unrivalled 
brillianey to the Britiſh charakter, to the 
fame fertile ſour eee. 1 
Tes, Gentlemen; an impartial r review 
will juſtify the aſſertion, that learning in 
England is more indebted for thoſe nur- 

| fries of it, the grammar ſchools eſta- 
liſhed. in en INT e the 


King ; 


RoW Two. of: the greateſt Aro in he 
capital of the Britiſh empire are ſeverally ſupport- 
ed by the Merchant Taylors and the Mercers 
Companies. Fhe Cuaargzux, or Charterhouſe, 
waz alſo founded by a citizen; and T believe it 
would be eaſy to enumerate a very conſiderable- 
number of Kar or GRAMMAR scHοννs founded 
and ſupported in this country by cirIRENG ; a- 
truth moſt honourable to the comurrtciat CHa- 
nE. Many of the other City Companies 
_ Free Schools in the country, and from all 
theſe together have ee —.— the ori- 
ou ele that light Which 
-thas — — the unte wanne 
_—_ this Mluſtrious nation 
I beg leave to remark, that a art beer 
(thola * does not always ſignify, as it is 


As e "commonly. 


* | 2 E D I [> & T# O N. 


f kingdom, and conſequently for the no- 
n produfions os nee to city cor- 
i . e „Fee, 
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1 uppoſad, a. ſchool 3 in which children of 
any | deſcription are to be taught © rres or 
cosT ;” but a LiBERAL or genteel ſchool, in op- 
poſition to inferior ſchools, where only mechani- 
cal or low:qualifications are taught. By pare” 
ſays the learned Mr. Bryant, ſpeaking of the 
word in its antient ſignification, < is ſignified any 
“ thing genteel or liberal : alfo * 20. ent 
„ e and eee 
Such, indeed, are the Khebls in „ which i is chiefly. 54 
to de fought a LIBERAL EDUCATION, or that kind 
of improvement Which is recommended in this. - 
book, and which Plato deſcribes in the following 
: paſſage tranflared by Mr. Harris: . Socrates denies 
not the uſefulneſs of education. in the practice of 
lucrative and mechanical arts; but he aſſerts, that 
the more comprehenſive kind of, it, which he calls 
LIBERAL, tends to vec more een and more 
valuable deine IRS, 19 hat 5 
 *Hdog , ors Fobnay Ard Ec and * Dig AKPH- 
2A MASHMAT A fog lun. T 335110004: Ptroxo, 
ana yermnro aiftvga.ory uw Twwrog! TI free in i 
Toe Cerdon, TI TTXHE BKKAOSAIPETAI, KAI 
 *ANAZQILYPEIT Al,.'AHOAAYMENON KAI TTOAOT- 
MENON TO TN | AAANN EBITHAEYMATON, 
-  KPEITTON' ON EQ@HNAI MYPINN OMMATQN*- 
MON PAP AYTQ. AAHOEIA OPAT AI. Tow are 
plagſant, /ays he, in your i ſeeming ro Han the multi-.. 
tude, la you ſhould be thought ta enjoin certain /ciences. 
' . » that. are /USELBSS«..1:/Þ 25. inated no contempti- 
ble matter, though a 4 Neult one, to Beliewe, pat _ 
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porations, and to individual citizens, than 
to others, who, from their hereditary rank 
and power, might have monopolized 
the enviable privilege 'of calling forth 


bliſhed foundations, the poliſh and the 
light of Ee n an em- 
18 4 


jeu you, chan, who appear to inhe- 


genius, and of diffuſing, by well eſta- 


3 t che ſentiments, with the truſt repoſed 


in your predeceſſors, every attempt to 
improve the modes of education, origin- 
ating from a place which you have ever 
atronized with peculiar partiality, witl 
for that reaſon be ſure to. find a favour- 
= ER: 54; | 
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onA PURIFLED. AND ENLEGHTENED, WHICH 


IS DESTROYED AND BLINDED BY STUDIES or 
OTHER KINDS; AN ORGAN BETTER WORTH 8AV= 


| 2 THAN. A THOUSAND EYBS; IN AS MUCH- 


TRUTH BECOMES, VISIBLE THROUGH THIS | 


denz. Peraro de Repub. 


Inveraecoray GOOD » dna the liberal writer 
| Hom whom the above tranſlation. is taken), is the 
5 Nr of that part which is moſt excellent within 
us; it is 1 accommodated to all places and 


times, which NEITHER DEPENDS ON THE WILL. 


or oTy#*s5, nor on the affluence of external for. 


tune; it is a which decays not with decaying | 
appetites; * POLE bg thrones 1 


"BO more. 
2 have 
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E. HOUGH 3 colldubtor of a ſchool-may be 
qualified by his experience to write on 
the dabzec of Education; yet there are circum- 


ſtances arifing from the nature of his engage- 1 


ments, which render the undertaking extremely 
delicate. While he recommends any particular 


mode, it will be'ſuppoſed, that he is -obliquely | 
_ recommending his own plan, and ,confulting _ 


"little more than his own intereſt. If he ſuggeſts 
à hint derogatory from the merit of any new and 


_ faſhionable method, or places of inſtruction, ge 


will appear to ſome, to be actuated by enyy, 
and to be artfully inviting pupils to his own roof. 
Many can ſee and attribute to ſelfiſh motives, a a 
paſſage which has a tendency to promote the 
writer's advantage, though they may be incom- _ 
petent judges of the propriety of the en 
or of the advice which it conveys. 
It is indeed a truth to be lamented, that few 8 


| of us are ſo improved by philoſophy, though 1 


ſtudy and admire it, as not to feel the influence 


of intereſted motives, Intereſt inſenfibly blinds 


the underſtanding, and often impels the judg- 


ment td decide unjuſtly, without the guilt of in- 2 


_ tention, I will not arrogate ſo much, as to 
_ ſuppoſe myſelf exempted from one of the moſt 
powerful principles of action which ſtimulate . 
1 W "But! 1 WT ay, that'I'have 
1 A . © endeavoured _ 
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endeavoured to diveſt m yſelf of every improper 
prepoſſeſſion, and te 10 the dictates of my 
conviction, and the reſult f my experience. 
To ſome ſhare of experience he may without 
arrogance pretend, whoſe life has heen ſpent with. 
little - interruption in paves of education; at 
ſchool, as a learner; at college, as a ftude tz 
anda again at ſchool, 28 2 maſter.-. + 0 
That I have notwithſtanding frequently erred, 
is but too probable; and I am ſure 1 ſhould 
have profited little from experience, if I had not 
learned the folly of preſumptuous confidence. I 
am ready, therefore, to acknowledge my miſ- 
takes upon conviction. Truth is my % ject ;. 
and if I have not yet diſcovered truth, it is {till 
bi; defirable, and will be welcomed when- 
ever it ſhall be pointed, out by, more ſucceſsful 
enquirers. 5 

Some apology may be thought. 8 „ 
the number of quotations.” All I can advance 
in my defence is, that they were not introduced 
from oſtentation, but to confirm my opinions. 
"A was indeed defirous of ſecuring ſome elegance 
and ſome authority to my books by giving : them 
a place in it. 8 85 

I have from the a motive made additions 
to the notes in every ſucceeding edition; and, 
. in. conſequence. of a particular requeſt, the mot 
toes, and moſt of the citations from the antient 
. writers, are tranſlated. 

T haye ply to add, that I cannot ſuppoſe but 
that both they who educate, and they who have _ 
been ef in methods which are repreſented 


in this Treatiſe as erroneous or defective, ſhould _ 
feel themſelves diſpleaſed with it. Their diſ- 
e Wy . riſe to 8 5 


PREFACE. 


nn this 1 I moſt Gncerely wh 5 
it had been poſſible to have pleaſed them, and at 


7. 


the ſame time not to have concealed what ap- 7 i 


| peared to me uſeful truth. I mean to give of- 

fence to no man. I have no perſonal enmity. 

I ſpeak plainly, but not malevolently” 
I am aware that he who endeavours to pro- 
mote an univerſal advantage, by oppoſing er- 
rors widely diffuſed, muſt meet. reſiſtance. 1 
am alſo aware, that he ought to diſregard both 
the miſtaken and the malicious animadverſions 


of the intereſted and the. ill-informed. Every - 
reader has indeed a right to make remarks ; but 


his alone will deſerve attention, whoſe judgment | 


is not influenced on one ſide by partly, nor 
on the other by malignant paſſions. 8 
Little good would have been produced b the 
wks of the beſt writers, if the voice of Truth, 
and the genuine feelings of Independence, had 5 
been ſuppreſſed by the fear of perſonal or of party | 
1 reſentment. 


I ˙— atleten bs - i 


a new edition, of publicly diſclaiming all arro- 


gant pretenſions to a method of managing a 
ſchool, ſuperior to thoſe of the many worthy and * 

able perſons who are at this time engaged in 
the work of Education. I have indeed in this  } 


book ſuggeſted hints which niay poſſibly excite 


the diligence of the idle and inadvertent, or 


which = be farther improved by the judiciqus ; 
but I mu 


entreat the reader not to do me ſo 9 


much injuſtice, as to ſuppoſe, that I boldly - 
feſs an ability to execute all that I preſcribe. 1 


clearly ſee, and feelingly lament, that in this 


department, as well as in others, our 1 7 
1 wil 2 be W to our ideas of x KOs. Mi 


1 
2 o_ _—_ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A of the firſt ideas which will occur to 
f a reader of my Treatiſe will be, the mul⸗ 


titude of books which has appeared on the ſub- 1 


ject of education. The multitude of books on 

the ſubject evinces its importance, but ſuper- 
| ſedes not the neceſſity of an addition to the num. 
ber ; for, however the moſt celebrated pieces on 
education have amuſed the ſpeculative reader ig 


the retirement of his cloſet, I will venture to 


_ affirm, that they have afforded but few valuable Es 
directions to the real ſtudent and the practical 


inſtructor. 


For the names and abilities of Milton, Locke, 
| Rouſſeau, and of others who have written on 
the ſubject, I entertain all the reſpect which is 
due to them. Their ſyſtems are all plauſible, 
and truly ingenious. The world has long 
placed them high in the ranks of Fame, and, 
with reſpect to their general merit as writers, 
they indiſputably deſerve their honours, But, 
when they have written on education; they have 


fallen into the common error of thoſe who at- 


tend to ſpeculation more than to practice. In 
the warmth of the innovating and reforming 
ſpirit, they cenſure modes of treatment which 
are right, they recommend methods Which 
really cannot be reduced to redes and which, 
if they could, would be uſeleſs or pernicious, 
It is indeed eaſy to cenſure preſent eſtabliſh. 
ments, and to * new ones. The world 
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is commonly. tired of that to which it has * 


been long accuſtomed, and fondly attached to 


. novelty. It is then no wonder, that viſionary 


writers on education are greatly admired, though _ 
their directions can ſeldom be purſued.  _ _,. 
Innovation is indeed found to be fo agreeable 
to the human mind, and is received by the un- 
experienced and injudicious with ſuch avidity, 
that it becomes expedient to ſtand up in defence 


of thoſe eſtabliſhed practices, which, beſides that 


they were originally reaſonable, have been 
TCountenanced and ſupported by the uniform * 
ciſions of long experience. 5 
1 mean, then, in the following Treatiſe, to 
ſpeak in favour of that antient # ſyſtem of edu- 
- We which conſiſts in a claſſical diſcipline, 
which has produced in our nation many or- 
er of human nature. Its own excellence 


W has Hitherto J dee, it; but : 


| Mr. H ſpeaking of epd e an . 

Wan who flouriſhed as an Eceleſiaſtic and Hiſ- 
dorian ſo long ago as the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, makes the following remark, after having 
| quoted a paſſage ſrom Ingulphus himſelf, i in which 
It appears that he had been educated firſt at Weſt- 


minſter, and afterwards at Oxford. *© We ſhall . 


| only remark,” ſays Mr. Harris, “ on this narra- 
tive, that Weſtminſter and Oxford ſeem to have | 
been deftined to the ſame purpoſe then as now ; 


that the ſcholar at Weltminſter was to begin, and 
gat Oxford was to finiſh, a PLAN or EDUCATION. : 
WHICH STILL EXISTS ; WHICH IS NOT EASY TO 


' BE MENDED; AND WHICH CAN PLEAD $80 AN- | 


 TIENT. AND 90 UNINTERRUPTED A. PRESCRIP> 5 


ion.“ i e 
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the obſervers of the times have remarked, chat 
a plan more ſuperficial, and more Aattering to 
idleneſs and vice, has of late begun to prevail. 
I am the rather induced to defend that diſci- 
pline which lays the foundation of improvement 
in antient learning, becauſe I think, and am 
not ſingular in the opinion, that not only the 
taſte, but the religion, the virtue, and I will add 
the liberties of our countrymen, greatly depend 


upon its continuance. True patriotiſm and 


true valour * originate from that enlargement of 
mind, which the well- regulated ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, poetry, and hiſtory, tends to produce; and 
if we can recal the antientdiſcipline, we may per- 
haps recal the generous ſpirit of antient virtue. 


He who is converſant with the beſt Greek and 125 : 


| Roman writers, with a Plato, a Xenophon, and 
a Cicero, muſt imbibe, if he is not deficient in 
the powers of intelleQ, ſentiments no leſs libe- 
ral and enlarged than elegant and ingenious. 
Indeed this enlargement, refinement, and em- 
pelliſnment of the mind, is the beſt and nobleſt 
effect of claſſical diſcipline. Claſſical diſcipline. 
is not only deſirable, as it qualifies the mind for 
this profeſſion or for that occupation; but as it 
opens a ſource of pure pleaſure unknown to the 
vulgar. Even if it were not the beſt prepara- 


tion for every employment above the low and 5 


n r N which It N is, . it is | 


* Tio; waps "Approridos Tov Ks rab 5 wage i | 


Alarrrov Tev rargôg @Dopuas ry yy NC om 67h Lleprage 


ALEXANDER made his expedition againſt the Per- 


ans with better ſupplies from his maſter Ariſtotle, . 


8 in 
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in itſelf moſt valuable, as it tends to aden and 
| Improve human nature, and to give the ideas a 
noble elevation. = 
I Thepoſleflion of an elegant, üben and | 
: philoſophical mind is greatly ſuperior to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a fortune &; and I do not conſider his 
lot as unfortunate, who enjoys but a ſmall in- 
come, but has received the benefits of a liberal 
and philoſophical education. I will point out an 
inſtance taken from a department in life where 


inſtances abound. The country curate, tho” his 
pittance is ſmall, yet if he adheres to his character, 


and affects not. the ſportſman, or the man of ex- 
penſive and vicious pleaſure, but has formed a 
taſte for the claſſics, for compoſition, . and for 


the contemplation of the works of nature, 
may be moſt reſpectable and happy f. T he 
- paſſions will ſometimes ruffle the ſtream of hap- 
pineſs in every man; but they are leaſt likely to 
diſcompoſe him, who ſpends his time in letters, 
and who at the ſame time ſtudies virtue andi in- 
nocence, which indeed have a ne eunan 5 
with true n | | 


o r iavred NATAA noaAor ASTON IN 


2&y 0K YE YATAMTT O Sort. He aubo hath render > 5 


ed his ſen a VERY VALUABLE Max, thaugh he 


ſhould equeath but ele, hath already beftoawed_ 1 


5 EN deal. . Fa. XENOPHON« 


Modicus voti, profil lare, dulcis amicis. 
15 e in a : Jang Fete houſe, beloved by hi; 
didi. 5 P xxsius. 
Qui pauca requirunt, non mulgic „ . 
 ' They-awho have few wants, cannot have many di. 
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Vet whatever may be advanced in favour of 
claſſical education, they who cenſure it will al- 
ways find a numerous audience. The igno- 
rant and illiberal, who are ſeldom deficient in 
cunning, will endeavour, like the crafty animal 
in the fable, to perſuade others, that the orna- 
ments in which they are deficient are of little 
| value: 
But I; will venture to == PER claſſieal 

learning tends moſt directly to form the true 
gentleman; an effect of it, which men of the 
world will ſcarcely allow. The buſineſs of 
forming the gentleman they arrogate to them- 
ſelves, and are too apt to ſeparate” that character 
from the idea of a ſcholar. But it is not a 


flaſhionable dreſs, nor a few external decencies 


of behaviour, which conſtitute the true gentle- 
man. It is a liberal and an embeiliſhed mind; 
I will, not indeed aſſert, that a man who un- 
derſtands Virgil and Horace muſt, from that 
eireumſtance, become a gentleman; becauſe it 
_ bs poſſible that he may be able to conſtrue an 
to explain the meaning of every word, without 
taſting a ſingle beauty; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that no man can taſte their excellence, 
without poſſeſſing a polite and elegant mind; 
without acquiring ſomething more pleaſing than 
the mere graces of external accompliſhments. 


Is it not reaſonable to conclude, that he who has by 


caught the ſpirit of the polite writers of the po- 
lire ages and cities, muſt poſſeſs a peculiar . : 
gree of poliſh and comprehenſion of mind? 
An objector may perhaps urge, that there are 
4 reputed ſcholars, who have no appearance of this 
wad and I will allow the aſſertion to be 
B 3 „ 
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true; at the ſame time I believe it is eaſy to 


aſſign a probable cauſe. Such perſons are, 
perhaps, reputed, and only reputed ſcholars ; or, 


it is poſſible they may have attended only to the 


leſs elegant purſuits of literature, ſuch as are 
abſtruſe and not ornamental. Many have gone 
through all the forms of a learned. education, 


and have aſſumed the appearances of learning, 
who poſſeſs not enough of it to render the poſſeſ- 


ion valuable. Such perſons bring learning into 
_ diſgrace, ſince they diſcover the pride of it, and 
pProfeſs to have purſued it, yet are able to diſ- 


play no ſuch fruits af it as are genuine 2 de- 


„ | 
We every day cnt t= Who have: doom 
placed at great ſchools, and who are ſaid to 
have received a claſſical education; but who, at 
the ſame time, not only exhibit no peculiar ad- 
vantages reſulting from it, but are alſo ver 
ready to confeſs, that they have found it of li 


uſe. In all fas caſes I muſt obſerve, what T 
have before ſuggeſted, that, though they are ſaid 
to have had a claſſical education, they really 


have not. It is true, that they have been placed 
at the ſchools where it might have been had; 


you they have not received it. Either they had 
no parts, or they were univerſally idle, or they 


were taken away too early. One of theſe cir- 


cumſtances will be applicable to all of thoſe (and 


| believe, in the preſent age, there is a great 
number), who have been placed in the claſſi 
cal ſchools without receiving any advantage 
from the claſſical mode of education, and who 
end vour to bring it into diſrepute, ” alleging | 
08 own examples of its 9 


There = 
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There are, I think, two kinds of education 3 
one of them confined, the other enlarged ; one 
which only tends to qualify for a particular 
ſphere of action, for a profeſſion, or an official 
employment; the other, which endeavours to 
improve the powers of underſtanding for their 
own fake ; for the ſake of exalting the endow- 
ments of human nature, and rendering it capable 
of ſublime and refined contemplation. This laſt 
is the kind of education which it is the primar 
urpoſe of the ſubſequent pages to Wee. 
Fe conſtitutes a broad and a ftrong baſis, on 
which any kind of ſuperſtructure may afterwards 
be raiſed. It furniſhes a power of finding ſatis- 
factory amuſement for thoſe hours of ſolitude, 
which every man muſt fometimes know in the 
buſieſt walks of life; and it conſtitutes one of 
the beſt ſupports of old age, as well as the moſt 
graceful ornaments of manhood. Even in the 
commercial department it is greatly deſirable : 
for beſides that it gives a grace to the man in 
che active ſtage of life, and in the midſt” of his 
negociations, it enables him to ENJOY HIS RE- 
TREAT WITH ELEGANCE, when his induſtry 
has accumulated the fortune NG was the ob 
4 Jo of his endeavours.  ' © . 
.  - Suppoling for a moment, that a trahy claſſical þ 
; education were not the beſt preparation for 
every liberal purſuit, as well as the moſt effica- 
cious means of exalting and reſining the mind 3 
as the greater number are ſtil trained in is 


| who would chuſe to be totally a ſtran er to that 


kind of learning, in which almoſt every gentle- 
man has been in ſome degree initiated ? How⸗- 
ever 5 my "ROLE natural larts, a man 


„„ W "4 


With; ſuch is that of a very dull intellect, or a 


uſually appears in ſome reſpect inferior in truly 
good company, if his mind is utterly deſtitute 
of that ſpecies and degree of liberality, which a 
tincture of the claſſics is found to beſtow. + 

I will not, however, injure the truth by in- 
ſiſting on too much. There are caſes in which 
claffical education may be properly diſpenſed: 


total want of parts; and ſuch is that of the hoy 
who is to be trained to a ſubordinate trade, or 
to ſome low and mechanical employment, in 
which a refined taſte and a - comprehenfive - 
| knowledge would divert his attention from his 
daily occupation, It is certain that money may 
be acquired, though not liberally enjoyed with= 
out either taſte or literary knowledge. And 
indeed the good of the community requires, that 
there ſhould be groſſer underſtandings to fill the 
Jlliberal. and the ſervile ſtations in ſociety. 
Some of us muſt be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water: and it were happy if thoſe could be 
ſelected for the work, wink minds have been 
rendered by Nature leſs capable of ornament. 
Bat, after all, if taſte, which elaſſical learning 
tends immediately to produce, has no influence 
in amending the heart, or in promoting virtuous 
_ affections; if it contributes not to tender men 
more humane, and more likely to be diſguſted 
with improper behaviour, as a deformed object, 
and pleaſed with rectitude of conduct, as beauti- 
ful in itſelf; if it is merely an ornamental ap- 
pendage, it muſt be owned, that life is too ſhort. 
to admit of long attention to mere embelliſh-. 
ment. But the truth is, that polite learning is 
found by experience to be friendly to all that is. 
VL... 3 amiable 
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amiable. and laudable in ſocial intercourls; 
1 to a It has a ſecret, but power · 
ul, influence in ſoftening and meliorating the 
diſpoſition,” True and correct taſte directly 
tends to reſtrain the extravagancies of pafflon, 
by regulating that nurſe of paſſion, a ae 
imagination. 1 
Indeed, however dighly 1 eſtimate knowledge, 
and however I admire the works of a fine faney; 


yet I will not ceaſe to inculeate on the minds of 


ſtudious youth, that goodneſs of heart is ſuperior 
to intellectual excellence, and the poſſeſſion of 

innocence more to be deſired than taſte. At the 
fame time I 'cannot help feeling and expreſling 
an ardent wiſh, that-thoſe amiable qualities mw | 
always be combined, and that the nobleſt of all 
ſublunary objects may more frequently be pro- 


duced, an all-accompliſhed man! a character, 


perfectly polite, yet neither vain, affected, nor 
ſuperficial ; elegantly and deeply learned, yet 
neither ſceptical nor pedantic ; that a oraceful 
manner and a pleaſing addreſs may be the reſult, 
not of artifice, but of a ſincere and a. benevolent 
heart; and that all the lovely and valuable qua- 


lities, whether exterior or internal, may operate 


in augmenting the general ſum of human hap- 
pineſs, while they advance the dignity. 38 in- 
creaſe the n 15 che individual. 8 


* Tanquam phoenix, die anno 5 5 
naſcitur. That it may not, like a  phanix, appear 


hut once in five hundred years. — SENECA» 


Omnibus ornatum excellere rebus. To br ni. 
"cf accompliſhed i in every thing. 
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It is certain, that religion, learning, and vir- 

tue have ſometimes worn a forbidding aſpect, 

and have appeared, by neglect, unamiable. Ele- 

gant and ornamental accompliſhments have alſo 

_ ſometimes loſt their value, becauſe they have 

been unaccompanied with the ſolid qualities. 

The union of polite learning, with uſeful and 
ſolid attainments, will add a luſtre and a value to 
both; and it is one of the principal ends of the 
following Treatiſe to promote their coalition, 
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eee res 3 ornate TE, puerile Js, 
Pune autem et perſpicus expedire_do&i et intelli- 
gentis viri. To affed ornament on ſuch a topic as this, 
is puerile ; 5 but to diſpatch it with plainneſs and per- 
fſpicuity, ts the en Fi an FRO ones at”. s | 
bo man. | "Ft Ci. 
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a Diverſity of opinions has Net con- 
cerning the time at which education 
ſhould commence. Many ſuppoſe that it is 
uſually begun too early. To determine the 
queſtion with accuracy, diſcernment muſt 'be 
_ exerciſed in diſcovering the different degrees of 
_ expanſion which different minds diſplay, eyen at 
an infantine age. Upon the principle, that the 


earlieſt impreſſions are the moſt durable, and 


With a view to fave time for future improve- 
ments, I adviſe that a child may be taught all 

that i it can comprehend, as early as poſſible. 5 
To acquire the art of reading, is certainly 

difficult to a very young boy; but we daily fet 

the difficulty ſurmounted at the age of five or ſix. 
If it is not acquired about that time, we know 
that the difficulty increaſes with increaſing 
years. Many boys, neglected at this age, have 
Written a good hand, and have made ſome pro- 
W in the Latin 6 e * have 
FC Bo been 
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been able to read with fluency. Their inability 
in this reſpect has diſpirited them, by rendering 
them objects of deriſion to their juniors; and 
this has given them an early diſrelith of books, 
and has led them to ſeek employment in diffipa- 
tion. Early inferiority has had a fatal influence 
on their ſubſequent proficiency. os, 
Education ſhould begin even in the nurſery *; 


and the mother and nurſe are, in the firſt ſtage, 


the beſt inſtructors. The taſk of teaching an 
infant the alphabet, is too painful for a man of a 
very cultivated underſtanding. It is indeed, in 
the preſent age, not unuſual among the rich, to 
ſolieit the care of fome ingenious perſons in 
teaching the very letters; and the reaſon aſſign- 
ed has been, that children acquire from the ma- 
trons, who have commonly held this province, 
little more than a diſguſtful monotony. This 
indeed is often true; yet the greater expedition 
with which a child will probably learn to read, 
under the females who are always with him, 
who have been uſed to manage him, and who 
can ſtoop to his infirmities, than under a learned 
tutor, to whom the labour muſt be irkſome, and 
therefore often ill performed, is a ſufficient. rea- 
ſon for adhering, diving a few of the firſt months 


of inſtruction, to the old and eſtabliſhed me- 
A A fenifible and well-educated mother is, im 
FF Dey reſpect, beſt qualified to inſtruct a child 
i be can read well enough to enter on che 


4 g 


Adeos in teneris conſueſcere mul tum eſt. Vino. _ 
. . Df fo great conſeguence is it to habituate him in hi- 


Latin 
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Latin grammar. I have indeed always found 


thoſe boys the beſt readers, on their entrunce 


on Latin, Who had been prepared by a careful 
maternal mother. Neither let this office. be con- 


ſidered as degrading *. Boys, thus inſtructed, 


have ſeldom had vulgar tones,. but have read 


with unuſual eaſe and elegance. But even 
they who have been taught to read by the more 
illiterate, by nurſes, and by aged matrons,. and 


have acquired — accents, have ſoon 
loſt them again on receiving better inſtruction, 


and on hearing better examples. And theſe 


early proficients in reading have always made a 


more rapid progreſs in their grammar, and in all. 


claſſical learning, than boys who were kept back 


by fanciful parents, leſt they ſhould be injured * 
by too early application, or catch the. 2 By 


W an illiterate woman. 
Let then the child be taught to read, as fron 
as the infant faculties begin to exhibit ſymptoms 


: of ER eee ** 3 n raſh * 


"03 The Gricchi were Sache non i in 
Aan in ſermone matris. N aueh in the yp 
in the converſation of a'mother. 


| % No;“ fays Ra uſſeau, «keep his mind idle 
as long as poſſible. You will never make at 


unleſs you can make boys idle and wild.“ 


This ſingular man tells us with an air of wiſdom, 5 


that neither fables, languages, hiſtory, geography, 
chronology, geometry, nor any of the ſtudies 4 
Which boys have been uſually initiated in all Ages | 
by the greateſt men, are proper for children under 


twelve or fifteen. Such doctrines do modern fages 


4 ts need hy" wn — See Bulle 
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in the e extreme, muſt fix on a variety of objects. 
Let his book be one of thoſe objects, though by 
no means the only one. Let no long confine- 
ment, and no ſeverity of reprimand or correction 
5 attend the leſſon. A little will be learned at the 
eeuarlieſt age, and with the eaſieſt diſcipline. 
That little will infallibly lead to farther im- 
ng, and the boy will ſoon, and with 
little pain to himſelf or others, learn to read; an 
_ acquiſition, conſidered in its difficulty and in its 
_ conſequences, truly great. He, on the other 
hand, who is retarded, by the theoretical wiſdom 
of his friends, till he is ſeven or eight years old, 
has this burdenſome taſk to begin, when habits 
of idleneſs have been contracted, and when he 
ought to be laying the foundation of claſſical „ 
knowledge. 
It is much to be 3 that mieten i fs 
tte higher ranks of life, who are uſually beſt . 
qualified for the taſk, ſeldom have time or incli- 
nation to take an active part in the elementary 
education of their own children. The happieſt 
cConſequences ſhould flow from their immediate 
interpoſition. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
employment, though maternal tenderneſs anda 
ſenſe of duty may render it tolerable, is by no 
means pleaſurable; unleſs, indeed, under the 
particular circumſtances of a remarkable doci= 
lity in the pupil, and an amiable diſpoſition, It 
may not, however, be irkſome to ſuperintend _ 
the child's improvement under the governels or 
ſervant of whatever denomination. 
To facilitate the acquiſition of the art of 
reading, various contrivances have been invent> 
=." T7 he letters have been made toys, and the 
11. ; | a 


! 


"DISCIPLINE. | 7 


whole buſineſs of learning to read has lung con- 
verted into a game at play. The idea is pleaſing 
and plauſible; but I never, L, yet faw any great 1 
ſucceſs attend the attempt. Looſe letters cut in 
ivory, are apt to be-inverted, and to puzzle the 
child by the different appearance they make in 
different poſitions. Reading, if it was a game, 


was ſtill ſuch a game as the child liked leſs tan 
his other diverſions. It was, indeed, a game at 


which he would never play if he could help it. 
I am not quite ſure, that it is right to give him a 
notion that he has nothing to do but to play. 

| Let him know, that he has buſineſs of a ſerious 


kind; and, by attending to it periodically, 1 4 


him contract a habit of application. A tempo- 
rary attention to ſomething by no means tedious 
or laborious, but which at the ſame time he is 


: a to conſider as play, will make his diverſion 15 


more agreeable. Indeed viciſſitude is neceſſary 
to render diverſions pleaſing, They become 
painful buſineſs, when continued without va- 
riety. We all come into the world to perform 
many duties, and to undergo many difficulties; 
and the earlier the mind learns to bear its 1 55 
of them, the leſs likely will it be to fink unde 
thoſe burdens which will one day be as 


upon it. To lead a child to Rk that he is 
do do nothing which is not conducive to Tun 


ſure, is to give him a degree of levity, and a 
turn for diſſipation, which will certainly prevent 
his ent, and may perhaps veealion! Ui 
ruin. | 
It is not rigid to explode thoſe Seis "LY 
Ob inſtruction which injure, while they indulge, 
b ow 6 ow” But it would be berg 
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not to unite the agreeable with the uſeful, when- 
ever the union can be effected. Books, there- 
fore, written for the uſe of children, ſhould be 
rendered pleaſing to the eye and to the imagina- 
tion. They ſhould abound in cuts“, and 

ſhould be adorned with gilding, and: every at- 
traftive colour. The matte 14 be not av 
intelligible to the weakeſt capacity, but intereſt- 
ing. Fables are univerſally uſed, and with 
great propriety. No one wants to de informed 
how many, how various and how well adapted 
books abound in our language for the uſe of 
children. Even the common ſpelling- books, 
though they exhibit no great ingenuity in their 
compilation t, are ſufficiently well caleulated to 


teach the art of reading, and have been infiru- 


mental in teaching by far the greater part of the 
nation, from their firſt appearance. A poeteſs þ 
of our own times, remarkably diſtinguiſhed by. 


At firſt — alphabet, clearly BY diſtinciy 
printed on fine paper, is the moſt adviſeable ; for - 
| the child will not look at the letter when there is a 
print of ſome: more amuſing object at its ſide. 
hen it can read a little, ſo as to know ſomething; 


2 of the meaning of the prints, then they are proper. 


I + If they were printed on a better type and pa- 
per, I think they might ſuperſede the uſe of all 
| other initiatory e ee - Learning is under 
ter obligations than ſſie is willing to allow to 

5 Meſlrs Dilworth, Dyche, and other moſt uſeful, 
though, not very illuſtrious, authors of ſpelling- 


t Mrs. Barbauld, whoſe condeſcenſion, i in writing 
theſe little books, 18 not leſs . than , 
nuity. 1 
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 PISCTIPFLINKE) | & 
her taſte and genius, has condeſcended to com- 


- -pole little books for the initiation of children in 


reading, and wc ſeem well _— to effect 
| her Jaudable purpoſe | 
Tube greateſt objection to the very early i in 
Krusten which I recommend is, that, when 
injudiciouſly directed, it may injure. the health 

of the tender pupil. But it ma certainly be ſo 
conducted, as neither to injure rk *, nor to 
preclude that lovely cheerfulneſs which marks 


and adorns the vernal ſeaſon of life. All cor- 


me puniſhment t, and all immoderate re- 
ſtraint, muſt be prohibited. Praiſe, careſſes, 
and rewards, are the beſt incitements to appli- 
cation. If wen will not e the point 


5:06 «© There i is thing to kinder a child from 

acquirin ng every uſefut branch of knowledge, ank 

every e 
WITHOUT 1MPAIRING HIS coxsriruriox; but 
then the greateſt attention muſt be had to the 
of the body and the mind, that they nei- 
ther be allowed ro LAN OGUIsH FOR WANT or 
2215 Og" . be 3 what they can bear. , 
Dr. Gxecory. ' 


gant accompliſhment ſuited to his age, 


This n writer has, Rowe uſed ſome ar- 8 
guments, which, I fear, will induce very indulgent 


; | 50 to put o off inſtruction tos long. What he 
| — is plauſible. But I think he uſes ſome argu- 
ments Which 1 ſhall call argumenta ad matres. _. 


3 1 'Ov Nen dd THAIAAPION 3g99y 4 * on 2 
 Corre& your LITTLE ONE by evinning n fa 
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muſt for a while be given up. A more favour- 
able ſeaſon will ſoon arrive, under proper ma- 
nagement. Theſe motives, however, will ſeldom 
fail, when applied by the parents, or by thoſe who _ 
With the real 3 of the child at heart, together 
have integrity and diligence to promote it. Such 
qualities are certainly more deſirable in the firſt 
inſtructors, than learning and great abilities“. 


QQuidam literis inſtituendos, qui minores ſep- 
tem annis eſſent, non putaverunt, quod illa prima 
tas et intellectum diſciplinarum capere et laborem 


pati non poſſit. 5 ) © bg 
Quid melids alioqui facient, ex quo loqui pote- 
runt? Faciant enim aliquid neceſſe eſt. Aut cur 
Hoc, quantulumcunque el, uſque ad ſeptem annos 
lucrum faſtidiamus? Nam certè quamlibet parum 


ſit quod contulerit ætas prior, majora tamen aliqua 
diſcet puer eo ipſo anno, quo minora didiciſſet. 


Hoe per ſingulos annos prorogatum in ſummam 
proficit; et, quantum in infantia præſumptum eſt 
temporis, adoleſcentiæ acquirituiu r.. 
Non ergo perdamus primum ſtatim tempus: 
atque eo minus, quod initia literarum ſola memoxia 


conſtant; quæ non modd jam eſt in parvis, ſed tum 


etiam tenaciſſima eſt. 8 

' Some have thought that none ſhould be ſafrodieg in 
lerters who are under ſeven years of age, becauſe that 
early period can neither comprehend learning nor endure 


labour. © 1 *** 
But what can they do better from the time at which 
they are able to talk? For. ſomething they muſt do. 
Or why ſhould we ſlight the gain, little as it is, which 
_ accrues, before the age of ſeven ? For certainly, hows 
ever little that may be which the preceding age ſpall 
| have contributed, yet the boy will be learning greater 
things in that very year, in which he awould. 1 | 
have been learning ſmaller. This, extended to ſeveral 
i WSBT 8 . 5 * years, 0 


gears, amounts to a ſum ; and whatever is anticipated 

in infancy. is an acquiſition to the period of youth. 
Loet us not then throw away even the very firſt pe- 
riod; and the leſs fo, as the elements of learning re- 

guire memory alone, which is not only found in little 
boys, but is very tenacious in them © © 
1 %%% nos Job 
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ee IL 
' ON DISCOVERING WHETHER OR NOT 
- THERE EXISTS A NATURAL PROPEN- 


SITY.TO LEARNING, AND ON TIRING 
THE nne 


Ut ſæpè mm ingenia in oceulto latent! 


| How wy 5 N , lies >] f Praur. 2 


uch ho been faid on the weed * 
ſtudying the natural propenſity wy, the 
pupil, and of directing him to thoſe peculiar 
ſtudies to which he appears particularly adapted 
by nature. Maſters have been cenſured for 
giving their inſtructions without a due diſcrimi- 
nation, and for training a great number of boys, 
of different tempers and deſtinations, exactly in 
the ſame method. The cenfure is often miſ- 
placed; for it ſeldom happens that the opinion 
of the maſter has any influence in determining 
| either the future profeſſion of the boy, or the 
particular modes of preparation for it. Tbe 
parent, for inſtance, who has friends in the 
Church or in the State, ſends his child to the 
grammar-ſchool, where he is to be qualified for 
the univerſity. Perhaps chance, or the caprice 
of the child, or an opinion that he is not likely _ 
to make his way in any other road, determine 
the father in ſelecting him for a learned or a cle- 
rical *. The maſter receives him into bis 
ſchool. 


ON NATURAL PROPENSITY, &c. 21 


ſchool. He can ſeldom have a competent trial | 
of him, previous to admiſſion. To refuſe him, 
even if he deſpaired of his ſucceeding as a ſcholar, 
would perhaps, in many reſpects, be imprudent; 
and very likely, if the ſchool is an endowed 
foundation, it would be unjuſtifiable, + In this 
ſchool there uſually is, and there ought to be, a 
regular plan of ſtudy. According to this plan, 
every ſcholar muſt, for the moſt part, proceed. 
There cannot poſſibly be adopted as many dif- 
ferent methods of inſtruction, as there are di- 
verſities of genius among the numerous indivi- 


duals who fill. a ſchool. The parent is com- 


monly appriſed of the uniformity of the plan, 


fit than others to ſubmit to it. At leaſt, the 5 


previous determination, that he ſhall be brought 
up to ſome preferment which may be made a 
| finecure-in the Law or the Church, makes him 
careleſs about _ e e provided e 
boy is enabled, by a ſuperficial improvement, 
to paſs from the Ehool to the univerſity, and 
to go through thoſe forms, without which he 
cannot obtain the lucrative W which waits | 
for his acceptance. b 
Even where intereſt is not in view, gene 
rent, without experience or examination, often 
dictates the general plan of ſtudy in which his 
ſon ſhall proceed; and would be not a little 
oftended, were a maſter to refuſe to admit, or 
adviſe to remove from his ſchool, the boy who 
is placed under his care. Indeed, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, maſters are unfortunately 
neceſſitated to conſider themſelves under an ob- 
be nd to the * and n to re- 


Oe ” 


and is not eaſily convinced that his ſon is leſs 


- 


For or ſubmit their own judgment, when it 
does not coincide with paternal authority. 
But ſuppofing that maſters were appealed to,' 
and their judgment followed, in determining 
whether or not a boy is fit for a learned life, 
and in pointing out the means which are the 
likelieſt to lead to ſucceſs in it; and alfo 
that, after a long trial, they were ' diſintereſted : 
enough to acquaint a parent with a ſon's. ina- 
bility; yet there would be many miſtakes com- 
mitted in this important deciſion. For though 
maſters, from their general experience, and 
from their particular knowledge of the boy 
placed under their inſpection, are indiſputably 
the moſt competent judges ; yet, from the na- 
ture of things, they muſt often be miſtaken; 
The appearances, from which they muſt judge, 
are deceitful. A boy, during three or four 
years continuance at ſchool will 1 ſtupid, 
and will make little proficiency. - Keep him 
there another year, and perhaps his parts break 
forth on a ſudden ; his emulation is ſtrongly 
excited; he feels a pleaſure | in his progreſs, and 
ſoon outſtrips thoſe who went before him. 
This revolution often takes place. On the 
other hand, he who is cried up as a prodigy of 
© infant. genius, ſometimes becomes dull, con- 
tracts an averſion to learning, and at laſt arrives 


at no valuable attainment. The mental facul- _ 


ties, in different conſtitutions, diſplay them- 


ſelves earlier or later, according to ſome inter- 


8 nal organiſation, as difficult to be obſerved as 


explained by human ſagacity. Tre PARENT, . 


THEREFORE, MUST FOLLOW THE DICTATES 
or nnen SENSE AND PRUDENCE IN- THE 


© 4 + DISPOSAL : 


NATURAL PROPENSITY, the. | of 


DISPOSAL OF HIS CHILD, AND LEAVE THE 
RESULT TO ce ade g | . Wee him 


oy as can 125 be relied on; but he's may * 


ſee clearly the faireſt proſpect of temporal ad- 5 


vantage, and he may purſue the uſual methods 
of qualifying his ſon with a degree of con- 


ſtancy, vigilance, and induſtry, which may, in WS 


ſome meaſure, ſupply the defects of nature, | 
if any exiſt. This will be the wiſeſt conduct, 


notwithſtanding what has and will be ſaid, by TORE 


thoſe whoſe wiſdom originates in theory uncon- 
trouled by practice, on the neceſſity and the 
poſſibility of diſcovering in childhood the pre · 


dominant defects or excellencies which point I 1 


out the intention of Nn ＋. 


| © * Ease Bo ;0y & bg TY » 0b, ” ov FONT 15 


com vs 9 fe, and 1 1575 8 porn it . . 


Pruraze nl. 


I The marks of a proper diſpoſition for a ſcholar = : 
are theſe, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rep. 


He muſt be, tv , (WY fow?s O. Ne Incy @®:)070y0cy, Diane 


xo. Sererirec, PiAανεν,ẽ,v Natural ly avell- -fo 8 7 of 95 


a goed memi , fond of learning, fond 9 labour, fond 
of bearing inſirudtion, curious, and à lover of praiſe. 
ut we know not how to aſcertain, in a very young 
child, the infallible figns' of theſe qualities. Soo . 
Urrex s npte on Aſcham. „ 


This paſſage i is taken from 4 who hos not 


quoted it faithfully from er N he has made 15 


no material eee 15 


N * * ; 
; . 15 N 
d a 7 7 * * ” 
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„ ON DISCOVERING TH 


All human creatures,: not in a ſtate of real 
_ {diotiſm, are capable of making ſome advances 
in knowledge *; and it is ſomething to proceed 
alittle way +. Idiotiſm, however, and all very neat 
approaches to it, are viſible to a common ob- 
ſerver; and he may be ſuſpected to be near it 
himſelf, who ſhould ſelect a fon under this mis- 
fortune for a ſtudious life. But there is no good 
reaſon, why all who poſſeſs a common ſhare of 
common underſtanding, ſhould not have a fait 
probation f. At any rate, it is probable they 
will make ſome improvement. It is poſſible 
they may make a great one. For no one can 
foreſee, to what extent that ſhare of underſtand- 
ing may be dilated, by the co-operation of a ſe- 


* Could Ichuſe, ſays Rofleay, I would prefer 
an ordinary underſtanding . . . common men only 
require education.. others will acquire know- 
ledge, let us do what we will.” I leave the reader 
to form his own opinion of this ſage. There is. 
truth however in the aſſertion, that men of genius 
will often educate themſelves. _ EmMiLiUs. 
+ Eſt quodam prodire tenuss Hor. 
t Beſides, there is a mediocrity of excellence, 
Which is very defirable : Obe. yap Mix oa! 2 
dg ob apes rod G wparToG* v9 Keoioog, M ophws our FI 
The errotug Bud ang annov TW , HAN, N Thy 
| c r axew, api tbr. 1 1 Fall never be Milo 
and yet 1 do not neglect my body. Nor Craſus, and "vet 7 | 


#4 


lo not neglec my property; nor do aue decline any other 5 


care, through a deſpair of arriving at the ſummit of 
excellence; . 
EK 1!uxigo itaque 4 me, non ut opti , 
ut malis melior. I reguire of myſelf, not that F 


imis par ſim, ſed 


SENECA, 


Would equal the beſt, but be better than the ba. 


„ 


NATURAL PROPENSITY, ae. % 


eret and internal vigour with favourable circum — 
I wiſh to bare parents againſt a common 
miſtake. They are apt to think early vivacity 
and loquacity marks of genius, and conſe- 
quently to diſpenſe with application. I would 
deſpair of none but idiots; but I would ſooner 


deſpair of a remarkably vivacious child, than 


of one whoſe reſerve and filence exhibit to cares | 
om obſervers the * of dulneſs * 


8 Ulud! ingeniorum velut præcox genus non per- Pe 
venit ad frugem . . . . Placent hzc annis compa- 
rata, deinde ſtat profectus, admiratio. decreſcit. 
That early ripe kind o - underſtanding does not come to 
much , oh 0 ings pleaſe us when we compare 
them with the þ oy's age; then improvement Noe 
till, and adniration gradual ly decreaſes. 


6 We are apt to reckon thoſe children the - 
« ſprightlieſt who talk the moſt; and, as it is not 
_ «© eaſy for them to think and talk at the ſame time, 
the natural effect of their too much talking is, 
< roo little thinking.“ Dr. BEAT TIE. 


Nothing is more difficult than to diſtinguiſh in 


IS THE SIGN OF A enen, „ 
| 75 KNousszAu. 5 
ca was dull ! in \ childhood; hs Czſar, Alex- 
ander, Paſcal, Pope, and many other eminent per- 
ſons, are tecorded to have been lively. 


QuinTILIAN, 5 


childhood real dulneſs and want of capacity, ” : 
from that ſeeming and deceitful dulneſs, a 


Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, Milton,” 1 | 
and Pope, might be ſaid to Lisy In NUMBERS3 & - 


and have given ſuch early "ou oofs, not only of 
powers of language, but of comprehenſion of | 
rang 20 to more 1 minds *. ſcarcely cre- | 


26 _ ON DISCOVERING, Se. 


dible. But of the learned por uerilities of Cowley. - 
there is no doubt, fince a volume of his poems was 
not only written but printed in his thirteenth year; 
containing, with other poetical compoſitions, the 
tragical hiſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe, written 
When he was ten years old, and Conſtantia and | 
5 Philetus, written two years after,” $ 
; Dr. Jonxox. 


Wich res peſt to ably proficiency, we may ſay in 
| the well- Lk words of an antient, sar . 5 = 
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ON Tur Qvz3T10N, WHETHER A bust 


OR A PRIVATE EDUCATION 18 TO * 1 


PREFERRED? 
"Ma enim vom ills præceptoris, ut cies Winde | 
| pl aribus ſufficit ; ſed ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis ca- 


loriſque largitur, For the maſter's inflrufions, dv 
not become, like a dinner, inſufficient for more than a 


certain and limited number; but, I:ke the ſun, diſpenſe el p 


a like ode of heat and 1 t Att.. 
i : QinrtLiAE, 


\ROM the 3 Quiatilian to the pre- 
ſent day, it has remained a queſtion, 
whether public or private education is the more 
conducive to valuable improvement? Quinti- 
lian approved of public education, and has ſup- 
ported his opinion, as indeed he uſually does, 
with reaſons which carry with them irveftible 


conviction. From the arguments which he 


has uſed, and from the dictates of obſervation, 
L am led not only to prefer public, but entirely 
to phe e privae, education * ®, unkeſs _ 


| By: private, I mean ouly ſay aid Jolizary 
education; I do not mean the education of thoſe 


_ ſchools, which, though they are called private, have | ; 


all the advantages of public ſchools ; ſuch : as a num- 
ber of * ene, Us. - 


02 Gy : "2 


MD PUBLIC AND 


the: thine circumſtances which 1 ſhall * 
| ann enumerate. 8 
Though, upon the whole, peel the ds 
cation of ſchools, yet I know that much licen- 
tiouſneſs has often been found in them. The 
prevailing manners of the age, and of the world, 
at large, are apt to inſinuate themſelves into 
thoſe ſeminaries of learning, which, by | their 
| ſecluſion from the world, might be ſuppoſed to 
be exempted from its corruption. The ſcho- 
lars: often bring the infection from home;;- and 
perhaps the maſters themſelves at length ac- 
quire a tinge from the predominant colour __— 
the times. From whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
it is certain that ſchools often degenerate with 
the community, and contribute greatly to in- 
ereaſe, by dif uſing, at the moſt ſuſceptible pe- 
_ riods of life, the general depravity, The old 
ſcholaſtic diſcipline relaxes, habits of idleneſs 
and intemperance are contracted, and the ſcho= 
lar often comes from them with the acquiſition” 
of effrontery alone to compenſate his ignorance. 
When I recommend public ſchools, therefore, 
I muſt be underſtood to mean places of educa- 
tion where the intention of the pious founder 
is not quite forgotten, and where a degree of 
the more practicable part of the original difel= 
Pine is ſtill retained. Such, T' truſt, may be 
found, and ſuch will increaſe in number, when 
„ the general diffipation, which, it is confeſſed, 
has remarkably prevailed of late, ſhall be cor- 
| rected by public diſtreſs, or by fome other dif- 
1 mn of Divine Providence. „ 1 . 
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PRIVATE EDUCATION = 

The danger which the morals are * ſaid to 
incur in fchoots, is a weighty objection. 1 
moſt cordtally agree with Quintilian, and with | 
other writers on this ſubject, that it is an ill 

exchange to give up innocence for learning. 
| But perhaps it is not true, that, in a well-dif- 
ciplined ſchool (and it is only ſuch an one 
which I recommend), there is more danger of 
a corruption of morals than at home. I am 
not unacquainted with the early propenſity. of 
the human heart to vice, and I am well aware 
that boys contribute greatly to each other's 


corruption. But I know, that the pupil who- 


is kept at home cannot be at all hours under 
the immediate eye of his parent or his inſtruc-- 
tor. It muſt ha ppen, by chance, neceſſity, or 
neglect, that he wil often aſſociate with menial 
_ ſervants, from Whoſe example, e Fs ERR in 
great and opulent families, he will not only 
cateh meanneſs of ſpirit, but vice and vulga- 
rity. But ſuppoſing him to be reſtrained from 
ſuch communication, the examples he will ſee 
in the world, and the temptations he will _—_ 
with in an intercourſe with various company - 
at an early age, will affect his heart, and ca 
it to beat with impatience for his ee 
from that reſtraint which muſt be removed at 


the approach of manhood. Then will his paf- 


ſions break forth with aaditions violence, as 


the waters of a ſtream which have been long : 


confined. In the courſe of my own experience, 
1 have, known | young men 9707 N at * d 
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Fin who attributed their wrong * 
to the immoderate reſtraint of a Jomeſtic edu- 
cation. The ſweets of liberty never before 
taſted, and the allurements of vice never before 
withſtood, become too powerful for reſiſtance 
at an age when the paſſions are all ſtrong, 
reaſon Immature, and experience entirely 300 
ficient. 

Aſter all the confinement. and trouble * 4 
domeſtic education, it is probable that the boy 
will at laſt be ſent to the univerſity. There 
| he will find the greater part of his aſſociates, 
conſiſting of young men who have been edu- 
. and if they have any vices, he 

will now be in much greater danger of moral 
infection, and will fuffe er worſe conſequences 
from it, than if he had not been ſecluded from 
boys at a boyiſh age. He will appear awk- 


Ward, and unacquainted with their manners. . 


He will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. | His ſpi» 
rit, if he poſſeſſes any, will not ſubmit to con» 
| tempt, and the final refult will be, that he 


Will imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, their t irre- 


gularities, in order to gain a welcome recep- 
tion. From actual obſervation I am convinced, 
that this voluntary degeneracy often takes place 
under theſe, or under ſimilar circumſtanges. 
That happy conduct which can preſerve dig- 
nity and eſteem at the univerſity, without 
any blameable compliar.ces, muſt. ariſe” from: 


4 BN. of worldly wiſdom. and experience, 'as 


well as of moral rectitude, rarely poſlefled by 
him whohas been educated in a cloſet! Tt isnot 
enough, that the mind has been furniſhed with 
. maxims, nor at the FE n : 

5 ave _ 
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have been inſtilled into the heart, unleſs the un 
derſtanding has itſelf collected ſome practical 
rules, which can only be gained by actual inter- 
courſe with others of the ſame. age, and unleſs 
that degree of fortitude is acquired, which per- 
| haps can only ariſe from rs Wen conflicts ter- 
minating in victory. Ki 
With reſpect to literary improvement, I think 
that a boy of parts will be a better ſcholar, if 
educated at a ſchool than at home. In a ſchool. 
many circumſtances co-operate to force his own 
perſonal exertion, on which depends the increaſe - 
of mental ſirength, and conſequently of improve- 
ment, infinitely more than on the inen 
& any precepto. | 
| N of the argumanitsin ſuphart f this o 
nion muſt be common, for their truth is. obvi= 
ous; Emulation cannot be excited withour 
rivals; and without emulation, inftruction- will 
be always a tedious, and often a fruitleſs, labour. 
It is this which warmg the paſſions on the ſide 
of all that is excellent, and more than counter- 
balances the weight of temptations to. vice and 
idleneſs. The Wo of an ingenuous mind, 
who ſtands at ee ranks, in the 
microcoſm of a ſchool, as a hero, and his feel- 
ings are ſcarcely leſs elevated. He will ſpare ne 
pains to maintain his honourable poſt; and his 
competitors, if they have ſpirit, will be no leſs. 
aſſiduous te, ſupplant him, No ſeverity; no 
painful „ harſh menaces, will be 
neceſſary. Emulation will effect in the beſt 
manner the moſt valuable purpoſes; and at the 
ſame time will cauſe, in the boſom of the ſcholar, __ 
* DROP) uly enviable. View him in his a 
"21 7 . , turning 
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turning his lexicon with the greateſt alacrity ; 
and then ſurvey the pupil in the cloſet, who, 
with languid eye, is poring, in ſolitude, over a 
leſſon which he naturally conſiders as the bane 
of his enjoyment, and conſequently feels no 
_ other with, than to get it over as ſoon as be | 
can with impunity. It is true, a private tutor 
may do good by praiſe; but what is ſolitary. 
| praiſe to the glory of ſtanding in a diſtinguiſhed 
| poſt of honour, the wy and admiration of A 
whole ſchool * ? ? , 
Tue ſchool-boy has the beſt chatte of ne- 
| quiring that confidence and ſpirit which is. ne- 
ce to diſplay valuable attainments. Exceſ- 
ſive elne aſhfulneſs, and indolence, re- 
tard the acquiſition of knowledge, and deſtroy 
its due effect when acquired. They are the 
cauſe of pain to their poſſeſſors, and 3 75 
do injuſtice to their real abilities, and hurt their 
intereſts. It is one circumſtance in public 
ſchools, which tends to give the ſcholars a due 
degree of confidence, that public examination 
or election days are uſually eftabliſhed in them; 
when; beſides the examination, which, if under- 
gone with credit, inſpires courage, orations are 
ſpoken before numerous auditors;” This muſt 
eatly contribute to take off that timidity, 
Which has ſilenced many able perſons brought 
up to the bar and the e The neceſſity of 
making a good appearance on public e TY 
cauſes a great nn of ue me to be paid wa. he 
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che art of ſpeaking; z an art, which, from the E 5 


fect of esrly culture, has been totally wanting | 
in ſome of our beſt divines; many of whom ne- 
ver gave ſatisfaction to a common audience, in 
preaching thoſe compoſitions, which, when 
pupnene have been admired in the e 


The formation of connexions * which may hs 


e to future advancement, and of friend - 
ſhips which cannot eaſily be diſſolved, has al- 
ways been a powerful argument in ſupport of 
the preference of public ſchools. Such con- 


nexions and ſuch friendſhips have been, and 


may be formed. The opportunity which public 
ſchools afford, is certainly an additional cir- 
cumſtance in recommendation of them. But 1 
cannot omit expreſſing my diſapprobation of the 
practice which has ſometimes prevailed, of ſend- 
ing a-fon to ſchool merely to form connexions. 

One reaſon is, that a ſon, in ſuch caſes, has 
been uſually inſtructed, at home, to pay a fer- 
vile deference to thoſe of his ſchool-fellows who. 


are likely to be- diſtinguiſhed by future rank or 


fortune. By this ſubmiſſion, he has acquired a 
meanneſs of mind highly diſgraceſul to a man of 


education. He has entered into a vo- 


luntary ſlavery, the ſelf· abaſement and inconve- 


eben 9 n eee, W eh 83 
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aud he * not unfrequently been froftrated in 
his expectation even of profit; for it ſo happens, 


chat the ſervility which accommodates the great 


man, often renders the voluntary dependent con- 
temptible in his ſight. After many years ſervi- 
tude, the greedy expectant is often diſmiſſed, as 
he deſerves, — But let him gain 
What he may, it will, in my opinion, be dearly 
purchaſed at the price of the conſcious. dignity 
of a manly independence x. Thoſe diſintereſt- 
ed friendſhips which are formed at public 
ſchools, from a real congeniality of ſentiments 


and taſte, will certainly contribute much to 


comfort, and perhaps to advancement. Expe- 
rience proves, that they are more durable than 
the intimacies which are contracted: at any ſub- 
ſequent e 
A great degree of bodily e is n 
for boys. Nature has taken care to provide for 
this neceſſity, by giving them a propenſity to 
play. But they never enter into the puerile di- 
verſions with proper ſpirit, but with boys. He 
aan who is placed at a ſchool, has the beſt op- 
ity of anſwering the intentions of nature, 
in Spe chat conſtant exerciſe which at once : 


» Sender Ariftoteles e Philippo lubet ; 
Diogenes, quando Diogeni. Ariſftotle goes to dinner. 
.when Philip pleaſes ; Diogenes, when Diogenes, _ 
3 Miſerum eſt alien vivere quadra. , DOT 

I is wretched to live at another man's table, Juv. 

How much happier, ANT A r OEAEI IIO1KIN, 
fun | XWAvEG dn, nd ae ha, 10 do as dn pleaſes, 
UNDER, THE CONTROUL OF REASON, not 10 be bin- 
* nor compelled. e 1 
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. contributes to {irongth of body * vigour of 


wind. 5 
I may add to the many arguwents in favour 
of ſchool-education, the pleaſure and enjoyment 
of the pupil*. Placed in a little ſociety of 
members 4 himſelf, he finds ample ſeope 4 
the exertion of his various powers. and pr — 
ties. He has friends and playfellows ae 
at hand; and the buſy ſcene paſſing before, hy und 
is a never- failing ſource of amuſement +. . 
The private pupil lan ruiſhes in ſolitude, der 
\privedof many of theſe a advantages; of enjoying 2 5 


=. 411 it is aſa with me . a ſecret unen- 
vied pleaſyi re from a thouſand incidents oyerlooked 
by other men, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, 
forgetting my age, a — fancying myſelf a fokool- | 
boy. This imagination was ſtrongly favoured by 
the preſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks 
were legible the ſprightly paſſions of that age, 
which raiſed in me a fork of ſympathy. Warm 
blood thrilled through every vein, - The fading 
memory of thoſe enjayments, which once gave me 
pleaſute, put on more lively colours, and a thouſand 
gay amuſements filled my mind. It Was nat with- 
out regret. that I was forſaken, by this waking, dream. 
The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſs 4 — 


1155 leave 1. 1 the mind, the blooming hopes th 
lift up the foul 1 
1 the gradual opening of the i eee 
and the dawn of NT made me think moſt men 
found tat tag. N e part of their 
Journey.” 1 n 
0 Oo Wa zel fun 6 5 nůriat bes 
happy beings ir a KNEW WHEN: Torr 
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them imperfeAly. He feels but little emulation; 


be contracts diffidence ; he makes few friend- 

mips, for want of opportunity ; he: is ſecluded 

from the moſt healthy exerciſes ; and his early 

| youth, the 3 ſpring of life, i ſpent in a. 
painful confinement. 

But yet there are a few Scene which 


| Theſe are, uncommon meekneſs of diſpoſition, 


natural weakneſs of underſtanding, bodily in- 
fimity, any remarkable defect of the ſenſes, and 
any ſingular deformity. Boys in theſe circum- 


will render private education the moſt proper. 


ſtances ſhould be treated like thoſe tender plants, 


which, 1 to beat the weather, are placed 


under glaſſes, and ig; the, ſhelter of the greens... 
houſe. * The oak. will | Rowrnlh, 1 8 in an . 


| n I 765 b be, et 46 et, 
The WEI objeftion offered s the edu. 
cation of ſchools, When compared with private tui- 
tion, has always been, that the morals are in greater 
danger at ſchool than at home. ee us hear a” 
ſenple poet of antiquity, x. ee 
Plurima ſunt, Fuſcine, et fam# Udi ier 


Que monfirant pff pueris traduntque PARENTES, . 


EF 
4 * 
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Sic Natura jubet: volocids et citiùs nos 


: Corraiipunt VITIORUM EXEMPLA BOKESTICA . > 5 


Unus et alter 
Forfitan hæc ſpernantj juvenes, quibus nete 


ET METTORE LUTO FINXIT PRECORDIA n ay 


Sed reliquos fugienda patrum veſtigia ducunt: 
Et monſtrata diu veteris trahit orbita culye. 2 
Abſtineas Igitur damnandis,; hujus enim ve! 
Una potens ratio eſt, ne crimina noſtra „ 
Ex xis GENITI: quoniam dociles imitandis 
Tarps ac pate omnes ſumus. 1 l ore * 
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There are many. reprebenfible things 4hich the pa- 
rents themſelves point out and hand down. to their 
children... So nature orders it; the examples of 
vice which awe ſte at home corrupt us ſooner than any .. 

(= i 48 „„ 4.59 r "S908 * 2 466 
other... One er two, whoſe hearts Titan bas 
formed of better clay, and with a partial band may, 
indeed, eſcape the influence of ſuch example ; but the 
refl are led into thoſe footſteps of their fathers which 

ought to be unned; and the path of ſome habitual + 
vice pointed nut for à long time, by a parent, draws 
them. into its Abftain | therefore from improper con- 
duct; if it were only for this reaſon, left our ofepring. 


wy 
* 7 5 4 
— » 
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ſhould fallow, our wices ; fince we are all too teachable 

in learning to imitate what is baſe and wicked, 
Add to this, that Lycurgus;, Plato, and many 
other wiſe men of fred 15 well as of mo- 


dern times, have preferred a pyblic education. 
-Quod quidem, cam 'iis a quibus clariſſimarum 

civitatum mores ſunt inſtituti, tum eminentiſſimis 

auctoribus video placuiſſe. WHICR, INDEED, 1 

FIND WAS APPROVED. as well by thoſe. wwo 

_ ESTABLISHED THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS or 

THE MOST: CELEBRATED- STATES; AS. BY THE 

MOST- EMINENT AUTHORS. But fee QuinTt- _ 
TI refer my reader, on this ſubject, and indeed 

on almoſt. all 


ſuhjects which concern education, 
to the excellent Qaintilian,. His book might ſu- 
rſede all others of the kind, if it had not been 
imited to the ſingle object of forming an orator 
for the tribunal. He writes like a father; While 
at the ſame time he diſplays the ingenuity, and 
ſolidity of a moſt judicious and long experienced 
 precepiom ß,, 1 
Rollin, who is indeed another Quintilian, has 
publiſhed a moſt agreeable abridgment of this vi- 
tuous and learned Antient. This book is one of 
thoſe which I recommend as conſtant companions + 
both to the maſter and the ſcholar. * 


E 


* 


- 
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1 wiſh I PP e that Quiorilian 1 flat 


tered the emperor Domitian. His hopes or his 
fears overcame his ſpirit. Let the young ſtudent 


pity and l in but not imitate, his meanneſs i in. 
| this e ul inſtance: . 
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oN GRAMMARS, AND. INTRODUCTORY 200Ks 
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Plus badet operis quam e 5 
This TORRE” has more * in it than of how: 
enn. 


Fr no books Kok there: appeared a 0 
variety than of Grammars. Almoſt every 
maſter of. eminence ſeems, at one time, to- 
have thought that he could improve or facili- 
tate the elementary parts of the Latin language. 
Many of ag productions were really ingeni- 
ous; but the multiplicity of them tendag to 
retard, La than te . a general im- 
| 2rd * ues 5 
n uniformity o grammars in a grammar- 
ſchools is of EL tance to the public; 
and ſo it appeared to . Henry the ihth, 
and to ſucceeding monarchs, who ſtrictly en- 
joined the univerſal uſe of that excellent com 
| cure which paſſes under the name of Lily. 
ugh he was not the only compiler of it. 
Of fc material conſequence was this uni- 
Rl eſteemed, and ſuch were. the paigs taken 
to preſerve it, that 2 were got to en- 


4% ON BOOKS INTRODUCTORY. 


quire at their viſitations, in the reign of Eli: 
zabeth, and ſince, whether there were a 
other grammar: taught i in any ſchool. within their 
reſpective dioceſes, than that Which was tet 
0 forth by King Henry the Eighth, and has ſince 
continued in uſe. Other grammars have, in- 
_ deed, occaſionally been uſed during the lives of 
their authors, and in the ſchool for which they 
were intended; but none of them have re- 
mained long, or become general. I will there 
fore confidently recommend a continuance of 
chis grammar, becanſe the experience of more, 
than two centuries has evinced its utility, and 
| becauſe I am ſure there is none better accom- 
modated to ſchools. Time has decided on it; 5 
and it is often no leſs injurious than preſump- 
Y tuous to controvert his deciſions. _ _ 1 
In the old editions of Lily's grammar, there 
were a few miſtakes; ſuch as tend to prove 
the remark, that nothing is begun and brought 
to perfection at the ſame time; yet ſuch as do 
not miſtead the learner in any truly important 
afticle. But every thing ſhould certainly be . 
rendered as perfect as human abilities can 3 
der it; and therefore the ingenious Dr. Ward 
has very properly publiſhed a new edition, wich 
notes and corrections. Boys do not often at- 
tend to notes in the grammar; they are uſually | 
_ fatisfied with the text. Let it is right" that” 
where there are errors or omiſſions, there 
ſhould be notes to corte& and "ſupply them. 
They may do good, they can de no harm 
and therefore it 15 WORE, Wo adviſe, the Senden 


receptio 


. 


\ 


To THE LATIN. 1 it 
reception 'of - Ward's edition of 6 ancient 


grammar *, 

The Eton Uirodachön is an uſeful abbre⸗ 
viation, and perhaps very juſtly preferred, upon 
the whole, to the more prolix original. No- 
thing militates againſt che reception of it, but 
a wiſh to preſerve the uniformity of grammars ; 
and Lily's has hitherto N with good ſuc- 
ceſs. f or the ſame reaſon, I would not adopt 
Ruddiman's Rudiments, nor any of thoſe: va- 
rious Introductions which are uſed in ſome ſe- 
minaries. I do not in any reſpect cenſure them; 
I only think them unneceſſary, and avoid them | 
for the ſake of preſerving uniformity. _ | 

Nor is this regard to uniformity founded on 
caprice, but on many ſolid reaſons. Among 
others, it may be remarked, that boys are fre- 
quently removed from one ſchool to another. 
1f they change their, grammars, the * my 
they receive by removal is great, T 1 
inevitably loſe time. Happy if that is bo. 9 
conſequence | A perplexity of mind often en- 
ſues, fatal to their farther advancement. That 
maſter has had but little experience, to whom 


% Of alt the various "Grammar: now- taught; in 
the ſchools about town, I would recommend only 
the old common one; I have forgot whether Lily“ 3 
or an emendation of him. The others may be im- 
provements; but ſuch improvements ſeem to be”. 
only mere grammatical niceties, no way,influencing 
the learner, but perhaps loading him with trifing 
ſabtilties, which, at a proper age, he muſt be at 


ſome pains to forget.” ME . GoLpsMiTH.: 


There are, however, it mul be e N. 
fu in — N 
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the ill tects of a change in grammars are un- 8 


But whatever grammar may be uſed, I would 
not have the attention of the young ſcholar 
confined during a very long time to the grams 
mar only. I mean, that as ſoon as poſſible he 
ſhould be introduced to the parſing * and on- 
ſtruing of ſome eaſy Latin author, in order to 
exemplify, by actual reading, the many rules 
he every day commits to memory. This not 
only enables him to underſtand them more 
clearly, and to remember them better, but ren - 
ders the ſtudy of grammar, which to a young 
mind is of neceſſity dry, leſs unentertaining, 1 
have known boys quite wearied and diſguſted 
with learning the grammar, for a whole: year, 
without any variety. Neither were they ſo well 
grounded as others who had opportunities of ap- 
plying the. various rules, by reading leſſons in 
Rn ett il pole nt 


. When one hears a boy analyſe a few ſen- 
e of a Latin author, and ſhew that he not only. 
 Enows the general meaning and the import of the 
particular words; but alſo can inſtantly refer each 
word tq its claſs enumerate all its terminations,. 
ſpecifying every change of ſenſe, however minute, 
that may be produced by a change of inſtexion or 
arrangement, explain its ſeveral dependencies, diſ- 
' tinguiſh the literal meaning from the: figurative, ohe 


\ 


ſpecies of figure from another, and even the philoſo- 
Pzhical uſe of words from the idiomatical, and. the- 


vulgar from the elegant, recollecting occaſionally 
other words and phraſes that are ſynonymous or 
eontrary, or of different though ſimilar ſigniſca- 


de laid in ſuch a manner as to bear a large ſu- 


170. THE LATIN. . 


| They grammar. is by no means to. be 8 : 
or defer. If a grammatical foundation, be 
not laid deep at an early age, it will not often 


perſtructure. Let me then be clearly — 
ſtood. The grammar ſhould be daily and 
hourly ſtudied; but in order that it may be 
ſtudiel with more ſucceſs and more pleaſure, I 
wiſh the eaſieſt and moſt entertaining Latin 
author, that can poſſibly be found, to be read 
with it. This e e ſhould commence as 
ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, and verbs are 
perfectly learned, It is certain that a boy will 
improve much faſter by theſe means, than by 
labouring invariably in the ſame courſe, till he 
has paſſed through Na grammar in all its n 
a method not uncommon. 

TI know it is a frequent objection to the re- 
ceived grammars, that the rules are in Latin. 


tion, and accounting for what he ſays, either from the 
reaſon of the thing, or by quoting a rule of art, or a 
claſſical authority, one mull be fenfible that, by ſuch | 

an exerciſe, the memory is likely to be more im- 


proved in ſtrength and readineſs, the attention bet. 


der fixed, the judgment and taſte more ſucceſsfully 
exerted, and a habit of reftexion and ſubtle; diſeri- 
_ mination more Ne acquired, than it could be by 
any other empl oyment N ſuited to.the capacity 
of GI ng year paſſed in this falutary exer- 
_ iſe will be 81 to cultivate the human faculties,. 
more than SEVEN ſpent in prattling that French 
which i is learned by rote. Dr. BeaTT1E. 


See his Eflay on the Utility of duftet e 
where: * Here will 1 7 4 WIPE e e 
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It has been called abſurd to begin, as it were, 
with the end, and to learn Latin by thoſe rules 
which preſuppoſe a knowledge of Latin already 
acquired. The objection appears plauſible to 
thoſe who are not properly acquainted with the 
ſubject. But it muſt be remembered, that : 
there is ſubjoined to the end of the Latin gram- 
mar a literal tranſlation, and that, by learning 
the rules in Latin, the meaning of many words 
is diſcovered to the ſcholar, which would be 
unknown to him if he learned them in Eng- 
iſh only; that he is initiated by theſe in the- 
art of conſtruing; and, to ſum up the whole 
in a few words, that more good ſcholars have 
been formed in this method than by others, 
which, indeed, have generally been ente 
and practiſed by the vain or the viſionary. The 
long duration, the univerſality, the ſucceſs, + 
and the reaſonablenefs, of the practice of learn 
ing Latin rules, will probably continue it, not- 
| withſtanding the attacks of thoſe. . derive | 
their ideas chiefly from ſpeculation. 
Parents, indeed, who. have not had: a claſſi 
: call education themselves, and who are unac- 
quainted with the true means of obtaining its 
advantages, and perhaps with the nature of 
them, are apt to be N in the expectation 
I of. ON e Te 1 a. la kts ; 
VVV 3 


* There are not wanting thoſe- hit - de : 
to take advantage of credulity in this, as well. as in 
other very important matters. They generally 7 
produce wonderful ſtories of premature 39 4 
ment. But *« thoſe who tell or receive ny 140. 


, | 
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to learn Latin, they immediately expect him to 

ſhew ſome evident ſuperiority over othets in all 
the puerile purſuits. Perhaps he appears infe- 
rior to them. Hlis attention to his grammar 
may cauſe a' temporary neglect of leſs import- 
ant, but more. ſhining, attainments, What 
he is learning has nothing of ſhow. in it. It 
makes no appearance in the eyes of the ſuper- 
ficial. It is, as Quintilian obſerves, like the 
foundation of-a building, which, though the 
moſt important part, lies concealed under the 
earth. Parents muſt not expect the crop in the 
| ſeaſon. of planting. They muſt form an analo- 
logical argument, from conſidering the nature, 
of vegetables, Thoſe are ſeldom the moſt va- 
luable, durable, or beautiful, which emerge 


from the ground, or expand their bloſſom, at a 


very early ſeaſon. But others which make no 
ſhew at the firſt approach of Spring, are often, 
during their apparent inaction, ſpreading their 
roots deeply and widely, in order to diſplay, at 
a maturer period, a profuſe luxuriance, © © 
At great grammar-ſchools, little attention 
can be paid to this impatience of the injudici- 
ous parent. A regular plan is uſually there 


ries,” ſays. the ſolid Johnſon, ** ſhould. conſider, 
that noboby can be taught faſter than he can learn. 
THz SPEED OF THE BEST HORSEMAN MUST BE 
LIMITED BY THE POWER OF HIS HORSE, Every 
man who has undertaken to inſtruct others, can tell 
what flow advances he has been able to make, and 


how much patience it requires to recal vagrant in- 


attention, to ſtimulate ſluggiſh indifference, and to 
rectify abſurd miſapprehenſion. LTL 


times, has been attended with ſucteſß. The 
e [dg and leading principle of that plan is, to 


4 uſtful to a riper age; therefore more proper for | 
childhood, which cannot be better employed. 


eſtabliſhed; fuch an one as, from e at 


ay a FIRM AND DURABLE FOUNDATION . IN 


GRAMMAR. I hope no parental indulgence, 
and no relaxation of difcipline,. will avail to 


bring into negle& this leſs ſplendid, but indif- 


L neceſſary, attainment. When od 


rammar is learned inaccurately, all other 


Tenile ſtudies, if proſecuted at all, will ve pts. ; 


ſecuted inaccurately ; and the refult will be, 


imperfect and ſuperficial improvement, The 
exerciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of mind ac. 


quired in conſequence of that exerciſe, are. fome 
of the moſt valuable effects of a ſtrict, a long, 


and 2 laborious ſtudy of the grammar, at the 
puerile age *. At that age, grammatical ſtu- 
dies muſt be difficult ; but the difficulty is every 
day conquered, and the conqueſt has given ad 
Arcona ft 

* acquiſition | of farther victories 18 


rength and confidence, and f en 


. A Has abfol ately. eat hat Abtelatehy . 


Father Crapil 5 


4 Mr. Cowley i is ſaid to > have. learned rammar 
by books, and not books by grammar, To apply 
to both at the ſame time, is certainly belt, even 


"pms firſt entrance on Latin. „ wet 


n ſc... . 
Altera poſcitopem res, >= 125 
Hor, Art. Poet. 


Bur mutually they crave each others aid. 
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Roxcounon, „ 
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On. the ſubjeRt of initiating children early ia 
the languages, read the ſentiments of the judicious 

One can ſcarce burden children too much with 
the knowledge of languages. They are uſeful to 
men of all conditions, and they equally open 
the entrance, either to the-moſt profound, or the 
more eaſy and entertaining parts of learning. If 
this irkſome ſtudy be put off to a little more ad- 
vanced age, young men either have not reſolution 
enough to apply to it out of choice, or ſteadineſs to 

carry it on. And if any one has the gift of perſe- 
verance, it is not without the inconvenience of 
| ſpending that time upon language, which is deſtin- 


ed to other uſes: And he conſines to the ſtudy of 


woRDs that age of his life that is above it, and re- 
quires h] at leaſt, it is the loſing the beſt and 
moſt beautiful ſeaſon of one's liſe. This large 
foundation of languages cannot be well. laid, bat 
when every thing makes an eaſy and deep impreſ- 
ſion on the mind; when the memory is freſb, ready, 
and tenacious ; when the head and heart are as yet 
free from cares, paſſions, and defigns; and thoſe on 
whom the thild depend, hae authority enough to 
| keep him cloſe to a long-continued application. T 
am perſuaded that the ſmall number of truly lJearn- 
ed, and the multitude of ſuperficial pretenders, is 

owing to the neglect of this.. Ba . 
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on SCHOOL-BOOKsS, DICTIONARIES, &c. : 


| Pueris que a1 ingeviom Sant, 1000 _ 
mum augeant, prælegenda. With boys thoſe things 
which tend moſt to nouriſh the genius, and to enlarge 
. mind, ene to 00 "nes: : e 


. 3 p * 
| * 


— 


TN the: more ese e e proper 3 
books are already choſen; becauſe the maſ- 
ters of them are, and have been, men of judg- 
ment and learning. But as I wiſh to compre- 
hend every thing that appears uſeful, I truſt it 
will not be preſumptuous to make a few re- 
marks on ſchool-books, and the editions of 
them which are beſt calculated to x0 fy 
innen of ſcholars. > - 8 
The choice of a dictionary is not quite” un- 
important. I need not fay that Ainſworth's, 
and the Abridgment, are the only dictionaries - 
to be uſed in the higher claſſes ; but it is cer= 
tain that one of their excellencies, their copi- 
ouſneſs, is an objection to them in the lower. 
When a boy juſt out of his accidence, begins 
to read the Latin Teſtament, he is under the 
neceſſity. of looking out almoſt every word in the 
dictionary. He ſearches for them in Ainſworth's; 
a _ which even —B is from its bulk 
e 


* 


4 
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very inconvenient to a very little boy; and 


finds the Latin word he ſought. Under it he 
finds twenty meanings, beſides phraſes and au- 
thorities. He reads them all as well as he can, 
and when he has done, he is as much at a lofs 
as at firſt, To avoid this very great obſtacle 
to improvement, I ſtrongly recommend, for the 
| firſt two or three years, the uſe of a little port 
able dictionary, compiled by Entick. When 
it is im 3 and a little augmented in an- 
bother edition, it will be, from its convenient 
ſize and conciſeneſs, the beſt calculated for verx 
young ſcholars of any extant. I muſt repeat, 
leſt I ſhould be miſunderſtood, that this ſhould 
only be adopted during the two or three firſt 
| years, and that Ainſworth's is the proper dic- . 
tionary to be uſed by the ſenior ſcholars. The 
Abridgement of Ainſworth is undoubtedly bet- 
ter adapted to ſchools than the original work, 
If any prefer Young's, or Cole's, there is no 
objection to the uſe of them; though perhaps na 
good reaſon can be given for the preference. 
Schrevelius's Lexicon is, with great pro- 
 priety, every where uſed. It is particularly 


adapted to the Greek Teſtament, and to Ho- 


mer; and is well ſuited both to the beginner, 
and to the proficient in Greek, Hederic's 


ſcholars; for ſometimes a word will occur in 
reading, not included in Schrevelius. Scapula's 
Lexicon is juſtly diſuſed in ſchools, ſince his 
method is perplexing to a learner, though his 
book n HT HT 5 ne ove” 
1 | | 3 would 1 5 | 


there, after much labour and loſs of time, he I 


ought, however, to be always provided in he 
 {chool, for the common uſe of all the Greek | 


I would baniſh all Nomenelators, parfi 
Indexes, Synopſes, the Clavis Homerica, and 
the Clavis Virgiliana. The dictionary, the 
grammar, and the LIVING. INSTRUCTOR, con- 
ſtantly near, are the only allowable. auxiliaries, 
The other * contrivances. generally ſerve either 
The following is the opinion of archbiſhop 
Markham on the ſubje& of the racititartinG 
- METHoDs, His opinion deſerves attention as he 
Was a SCHOOLMASTER, and therefore ſpeaks from 
Too, T.. nd ad Jn 
„ Tt is natural, indeed, for common minds to 
look to thoſe things which are obvious, and ſuper- 
ficial. It is NALURAL ALSO TO. AVOID-LABOUR, 
and to ſeek for comrEnDIOUs METHODS. - We 
may, with very little application, acquire the opi- 
vions of thoſe who have gone before us; and if our 
' PURSUITS ARE MEAN, they may ſerve our purpoſe, 
But no HIGH POINT OF EXCELLENCE WAS EVER 
ATTAINED, BUY BY A LABORIOUS EXERCISE OF 
THE MIND. I do not ſay, that abridgments, fyſ- 
tems, and common places, with the other affiſt- 
ances, which modern times. have ſo abundantly 
furniſhed, may not have their uſe. At the ſame time, 
| It can ſcarcely be denied, THAT THEY HAVE con- 
TRIBUTED VERY MUCH TO LANGUID AND INEF- 
' FICIENT STUDIES. The advantages of rational 
mathematics have perhaps been much abridged by 
the uſeful invention of; algebra, Aub IN pavi-. 
NITY, PHYSIC, AND LAW, WHATEVER PROMISES 


To $AVE us TROUBLE IS GENERALLY A COR- 


'RUPTOR, AND LEADS US ONLY TO SUPERFICIAL 
ATTAINMENTSs. The ſame it is, in the inferior 
profeſſiens. WHATEVER FACILITATES THE ARP 
|  TENDS TO THE DECAY OF 1T, To obyiate theſe 

corruptions, our beſt ſecurity ſeems to be "5 of | 

e e 5 
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to confuſe the ſtudent, or to increaſe, by en- 


couraging his idlneſs. The revivers of learn- 


ing, who had none of theſe aſſiſtances, have 
never been excelled in the knowledge of the an- 
tient languages. | „ 


I have already mentioned the grammar moſt 


commonly approved. I have preferred Clarke's 
beral adairatien 3 in which, by frequently at 
ſing with thoſe great authors of antiquity, who are 


_ diſtinguiſhed rox jusr AND CLEAR CONCEP= 


TIONS, .THE MIND ACQUIRES THE HABIT OF 


THINKING AS THEY DID, AND 18 TEMPTED TO 


TRY ITS OWN POWERS. The profeſſion of phyſic 
is one of the moſt liberal and ufeful ; it has a con- 
nexion with learning and ſcience of every kind; it 
has great opportunities of adding to the common 
ſtores of knowledge, and has uſually been particu- 
larly converſant in elegant letters; without the aid 
of which, it can neither - uſe its beſt ſources, nor 
communicate its diſcoveries with any advantage,” 
It is to be lamented that many attend only to 


the technical and vulgar kind of education ; uſeful, 


indeed, as the rules of arithmetic are to the tradeſman; 
they facilitate the proceſs of his buſineſs, but never 


apply to his ſentiments or manners. It is to be la- 


mented, that ſo many in the practice of phyſic have 
looked to this part only; and have contented them- 
ſelves with thoſe mechanical acquirements, which a 


perſon may eaſily poſſeſs, without having the leaſt 


tinture of any thing that deſerves the name of edu - 
cation. A ſmall acquaintance with languages, 
enough perhaps for common currency, with a few 


courles of lectures in the medical branches, are 
thought to form a ſufficient ſtock,” FRG 


Dr. MaREKHA in a' ſermon before 


D2 Introduction 


52 ON SCHOOL BOOKS, ke. 
Introduction for beginners, becauſe the Latin 


is furniſhed on one ſide of the Engliſh. : Per. 


haps that circumſtance is an objection to its 
uſe among the higher claſſes. then the 
Eton Exempla Moralia, or ſome ſuch book, be 
. kbSrated/ In iteplace; 5 ns pon ord ae - 
With reſpect to chuſing the Latin and Greek 
books proper_to be read in ſchools, and adapt- 
tng them to the age and claſs of the ſcholars, 
no judicious and experienced maſter will want 


directions. But I will beg leave humbly to 


offer, and not to obtrude, my ſentiments on 
this ſubject, as it is a ſubject of importance. 
Suppoſe then the ſchool to be divided, as it 


often is, into eight claſſes. In the firſt or 


loweſt claſs, the 828 only will be uſed; in 
the ſecond, let Cordery's Colloquies and the 
Latin Teſtament be introduced; in the third, 
let the books conſiſt of Cornelius Nepos, Phæ- 
drus, and the latter part of Cordery; in the 
fourth, of Ovid's Epiſtles, Eraſmus's Dia- 
logues, and Phædrus continued; in the fifth, of 
Ovid's Faſti and Metamorphoſes, Virgil, and 
Ceæſar; in the ſixth, let Greek be commenced, 


and let the books conſiſt of the Greek Teſta- 


ment, Virgil, and Cicero's Letters; in the ſe- 
venth, of the Greek Teſtament, Lucian, Vir- 
gil, Cicero de Officiis; in the Eighth, of Ho- 
mer, Demoſthenes, Xenophon, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Cicero's Orations, and his golden 
treatiſes De Amicitia and De Senectute. The 
books may certainly be varied with propriet7 
according to the judgment and taſte of the 
teacher; and I only enumerate theſe, bo 


— 
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I think it right, as I have elſewhere ſaid, to 
deſcend to particulars in a practical treatiſe. _ 
General removals ſhould take place through- 
out the ſchool twice a- year. The beſt ſcho- 
lars ſhould be promoted to the next claſs, and 
the others remain where they were, another half 
year. The books ſhould be read in regular ro- 
ration, and with the moſt ſcrupulous regard to 

method and regularity. 

The editions of ſchook-books in Vſum Del- 
phini, are almoſt univerſally received. I con- 
teſs I do not approve them. I know that the 
interpretation is always more attended to than 
the text. The A? and mind of the young 
{tudent are confuſed with a page crowdec | with | 
that, and. with annotations. The maſter 
ſhould, indeed, have a comment before * naggpel 
_ aſſiſt and facilitate his buſineſs of explanation; 
but I wiſh the ſcholars to have editions with- 
out notes, or with very few notes. The type 
and paper cannot be too beautiful. Theſe al- 
lure and pleaſe the eye, With ſuch editions, 
let the boy diſcover the meaning of his leſſons, 
proprio Marte, by his own efforts, and the uſe: 
of dictionaries. It will be difficult at firſt, 
The maſter will have additional trouble. But. 
the ſcholar will derive great ſtrength of mind 
from being obliged to exert himſelf, and will 
infallibly improve much faſter, and retain his 


improvements longer, than if he were aſſiſted 


with thoſe inventions, which, though they were 
deſigned to introduce the ſtudent to his books: 


with greater eaſe and ſucceſs, are always abuſed: : 


to-the CN of indolence, 
| e 55 I vil 
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I will not cloſe this ſection without declar- 
ing, that, in pointing out books, or editions of 
books, I neither mean to dictate, nor to pro- 
mote the intereſt of any ſelfiſh editor. I write 
what I think, and I offer directions on this to- 
pic, unneceſſary indeed to the profoundly learn- 
ed, but ſuch as may poſlibly ſuggeſt — uſeful 
hints to the inexperienced instructor 5 


* "JUPB the abiive was written, 1 have had the 
h ſatin ion to find, that I ani not ſingular i in diſap- 
proving ſchool- books with annotations, & c. Fel- 
ton has the following paſſage in his Diſſertation on 
the Claſſics. | 
The celebrated Dr. By fb ſtrictly forbad the 
* uſe of notes; and, for our © Orell and Latin au- 


2M thors, we had nothing but the 225 tent on * 


0 en and Te — 


SECTION VI. 
oN CR EXERCISES. 5 


st Jas oprimus mites. 1 
T, e ts the oy os ab 5 5 cue. 


=O enſure. improvement, it is not enough. 

to be paſſively attentive to inſtruction. 
portunities muſt be given to the ſtudent to 

1155 his attainments. He muſt learn to fe- 

duce theory to practice. He muſt exemplify his 

rules. 1 mult be exerciſed in thinking. He 

muft be accuſtomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and a ha- 


dit muſt be formed of literary labour 2. 


For all theſe reafons, it has been the cuſtom 
of our beſt ſchools to exact from the ſcholars 4 
written exerciſe, to be brought every morning 
on entrance into the ſchool. Under proper re- 
gulations, and duly attended to, both by the 
inſtructor and the pupil, this practice has been 
productive of effects greatly beneficial, I there- 
fore recommend it to be univerſall purſued, as 
ſoon as the pupil ſhall be capable. of Writing 
eaſily and legibl 7. 
From the age of eight to ten, tio" exerciſes 


SR 


can be done with more 50 0 than thoſe of 


= 2 1 Ae 0 r pee the 5 
there muſt be united nature, inſtruction, and ener- 


54 Qauarke's 1 
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Clarke's Introduction &. I think it would be 
ſuperfluous to go through the whole of that 
bock, and that the moſt ſucceſsfub method is 

to go through a page or two only of each chap- 

ter, in order to exemplify the rules of Syntax; 
and to repeat them three, four, or five times, 
according to the boy's capacity, and improve- 
ments. This method, I am convinced by ex- 
perience, will give the ſcholar a clearer idea of 
his buſineſs, than a regular and laborious ap- 
plication to the whole book, in the order in 
which it is left by the author. Care ſhould be 


taken that the rules prefixed to the chapters are 


carefully read, and fully explained before the 
chapter is begun. Half the uſual labour, and 
half the uſual time, will produce more than 
double. the improvement, if ſuch methods are 
opus from the firſt, as tend to give the ſcho- 
J%%%% WAA ion Aa 8 
After the age of ten, provided the boy's im- 
provements are adequate to his age, I adviſe 
that he ſhall begin to compoſe nonſenſe Latin 
verſes. I with to begin this exerciſe early, be- 
cauſe it will inſenſibly, and in a very ſhort 
time, acquaint him with the quantities of La- 
tin words, without a knowledge of which he 
will not be able even to read Latin with pro- 


* Garretſon's "Exerciſes are very. uſeful, and if 
they were printed like Clarke's Introduction, in 
columns, and with the Latin on one fide, which is 
now publiſhed in a ſeparate volume, called Hermes 
| iRemanus, I ſhould recommend Garretſon, as it 


appears to be ſufficiently well calculated for the 


purpoſe, 


i priety. ; 
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priet 7. It is not, however, neceſſary that this- 
ſhould be done every night, but alternately with- 


exerciſes adapted to the age and acquirements,- Ml 


_ Clarke's Introduction, or ſome other exerciſe 
book, muſt fill furniſh the exerciſe once or- 
twice a week. Indeed, it is not to be entirely | 
relinquiſhed till a ver conſiderable Progrets is 
made in Latin compoſition. | 
At the age of thirteen, ſuppoſing; as we dig 
before, that the abilities and improvements of 
the pupil are adequate to the age, I would gra- 


dually introduce him to compoſe in En 2 5 


If it ſhould be aſked, why not before? 
ſwer, That if the boy has parts, he may' beg 
at ten; but, generally ſpeaking, it wilf be found 
that boys have not collected ideas, or language 
enough” to compoſe any thing before twelve or 
thirteen. His: firſt effort ſhould be, to write 
from memory ſome of Aſop's Fables in his 
own words, grammatically" correct. When he 
can do this tolerably well, let him write for 
his exerciſe, once or twice in the week, a let- 
ter. on a familiar ſubject, to a parent, a brother, 1 
a ſiſter, or an acquaintance. 

At fourteen, and long before, if he poſſeſſes 
parts, let him enter on gen themes: But 
in order to facilitate this buſineſs, to gain a 
copia verborum *, and a collection of ideas, he 
muſt be directed to read every day, as his pri- 
vate ſtudy, the Roman Hifſfory,' Plutarch's 


Lives, 0 the Spectator. Ocher books may 1 


be adopted in proper ſucceſſion. . But I Would 
begin with theſe, becauſe. I have found tem 


7M A flow of words. 
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peculiarly uſeful. Plagiariſm, muſt be diſcou- 
raged. * And in order to diſcourage it, I think 
it beſt not. to be too ſeverely ſtrict in remark- 
ing and puniſhing the many and egregious | 
miſtakes which will appear in the firſt attempts. 
When a bay finds that no fault is forgiven, he 
will be — to ſteal from authors, to avoid 
correction. And when this practice i is become 
habitual, it will defeat all our intentions of pro- 
moting his improvement in Engliſh original 
compoſition. For the mind, naturally indo- 
lent, will not beſtow the labour of invention, 
When it finds it can eſcape with impunity with- 
out ſuch labour, and that it incurs puniſhment : 
by offering to the eye of the maſter its own im- 
perfect, though laborious, productions. 5 
From fourteen to eighteen or nineteen. * ( and 
I would by no means adviſe, that the ſtudent, 
who. i is to make a ſolid improvement in learn- 
ing, d nave we hog till he is about that 


© "os 


«We 150 but one dh and one e 

of education; therefore, as Seneca ſays, Quod ſæpe 
| Hert non poteſt, ſiet diu. That which cannot be done 
often, muſt be leng in doing. This time, I find, is 
; thoug ht by many unreaſonably long; and ſo it is, if 


nv . A elſe is ſought but ſhewy, ſuperficial, trifling, 


and common 8 but let it be duly no- 


ticed, that I ſpeak of a ſtudent who is to make a ſolid 


KW improvement. 


e Youth would have a to complain, if they 
were condemned to ſpend EFGHT or r of the 


| beſt years of their life in learning at a great en- 


Pence, and with 1 0 90 pains, one or two lan- 


uw 


8 


$9. 
age), I recommend that the ſcholars weeks ſhalt 
be” 506 employed: — evening, in Latin 
themes: Tueſday evening, in Latin verſe; 
Wedneſday- evening, in Engliſh or Latin let- 
ters; Thurſday. evening, in Engliſh verſe; 
Friday evening, in Latin ;verſe, or in tranſiat- 15 
ing Engliſh into Latin; and the interval from 
Saturday to Monday, in a Latin or an Englids 
theme. The days and the exereiſes may in- 
deed be changed at the diſeretion of the judi- 
cious maſter; and J only ſet down this plan for 
the ſake of preciſion. I repeat, that in a prac- 
tical treatiſe, ſuch as this profeſles- to be, it is- 
proper to deſcend to particulats,. which L do 
wirhout the leaſt intention to dictate... 8 
It muſt be remembered, as ve proceed, that 
the books ſelected body for private reading and 
ſchofaſtie ſtudy, in the courfe of this progrefs, 
muſt be ſuch as have an, immediate relation to: 
the exerciſes to be performed. The beſt mo- 
dels of compoſition muſt be placed before the 
eyes of the. ſtudent at all times, but more par- 
_ ticularly while he is engaged, in the work» of 


imitation. And to imitate well a Viegih a2 


Cicero, a Pope, and an Addiſon, indicates a 
mind Which Has e of W . 


5 Ae ule. ...- Rat the ES. 
long courſe of their ſtudies is To. HABIT YATS 


THELR SCHOLARS.T.Q SER LOUS: APPLLAGATION, 10 
make them love and value the ſeiences, aud to. cul- 
tivate ſuch a taſte as ſhall make. them think after 
them, when they are GON BROM-.5 õ 
Norrix. 5 e 
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tal excellence . No method is ſo likely to 
cauſe this moſt deſirable participation of their: 

' ſpirit, as repeated and eien, efforts to ex 
hibit, in juvenile exerciſes, their ſentiments and 
This aſſiduous and unremitted attention to: 

_ exerciſes will, I apprehend, be conſidered by: 
the ſuperficial as too great a taſk, and as too ſe- 
| vere an exaction. To ſuch I can only ſay, 

that if they will not ſuffer their ſons or ſcho- 

Many modern writers have renounced imitation 
as beneath their genius. But there is one EXCEI- 
ENCE, as there is ONE TRUTH and ONE SUN. 
They who have diſcovered this excellence, and ex 
 Hibited it in their writings, muſt be imitated by 
thoſe who wiſh to partake of it. To deviate from 
the ſtandard, when it is once acknowledged, is to 
deviate into abſurdity. What has been the con- 
ſequence, ſays an ingenious author, of leaving the 
beaten path of the antients? Have we not plunged 
_ ourſelves into affectation, antitheſes, playing witk 
words, into bombaſt, into all the defects which 
other ages have always experienced when car RI 
has been ſubſtituted to imitatation? . . In vain.. 
has the graceful, the ſmiling. Fontenelle ftrewed 
Bis elogies with the flowers of rhetoric. They gan- 
not cover his quaintneſſes. He ſurpriſes us at the 

firſt reading, but fatigues at the ſecond. He ſeems. 
more attentive to diſplay himſelf, than explain the? 
ſubject; whereas the great talent in writing is, that 
the work ſhould ſo much engroſs our ideas, as to 
make us forget the author . , . It is however true, 
that a finical ſtyle may have its admirers in a crowd 
of buſy people, who read merely to amuſe them- 
ole” Father Genvit. 


lars 
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lars to ſubmit to it, they muſt not expect any 
great and laſting effects from that which is com- 
monly called a good education. How few, in- 
deed, do we ſee bring a knowledge of the an- 
tient languages from their ſchools, ſufficientiy 
extenſive or profound to be uſeful in any great 
degree, or even to be retained by them through- 
out their lives | What is the cauſe? Undoubt- 
edly, an indolence in themſelves, and a too 
great indulgence in their ſuperintendents or pa- 
rents, who will not let them ſubmit to any 
degree of application which is painful. But 
will venture to repeat a truth, which has been 
collected and confirmed by revolving ages: It 
is, that ſuch is the appointed condition of hu- 
man affairs, that no object, really and durably 
valuable, can be gained without labour and difh- 
culty *. This is the price at which Providence 
has Er that the ſatisfaction and advantages 
ariſing from the poſſeſſion of any * 


8 1 of b thall be 1 872 


N. odd & Are 8 R . 
Ov Javrost {AKREGETTI | 
| Nothing is eaſy without previous i 
Do mortal man, nor even to . qe = 
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Ten thouſand labours-muſt concur to raiſe many” 


| mn. . MzNAN DER. 


ww Nil fine mages N 
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CU Ho hath life beſtowed. on man, undeught+ 
64 n. labour. Hekacz. 
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1 barrier that can be 

vation of taſte. It will e a prefer vatire to 

middling writers, and enable great geniuſes to 

make themſelves models for poſterity. A TASTE | 

| FOR WRITING GOOD LATIN sau THEN. B& | 
KEPT UP IN A NATION, WHICH CANNOT Bly. UN= 
LESS IT 1, STUDIED AT AN EARLY AGE.” 


: Hl wel goping, and ali ale, 
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But, indeed, the labour of compoſition: is 
not. always painful. L have 3 boys of 


parts take great, delight in compoſing themes 
and verſes, - The natural pleaſure of invention, 
and the conſciouſneſs of inereaſing ſtrength of 
5 wind, aus all 1 labour of the work; 


and 


©, 1 ioc wk rw to he es, 
The very ki ks Mare 
The ſtudy and imitation ef the ancients is the 


oppoſed; to the depra- 


F 8 Fohet fler 8 „ 


» working in the art we learn 40 be 3 oh 
M OR HOP, ; 


Non deſunt, qui omnem n compoſuionem ſermonis N 


| Latini i in puero damnant, et ad maturiores annos 
ſeponunt, quibus ego nunquam aſſentire potui. 
There are thofe who condemn all Latin compoſiticn in a. 


* and poſtpone it to riper yu», with hoſe opinion 
never could agree. _ MoRruoy.. 


Novi ſane vires in omnium autorum lectione, in 


diſciplinis omnibus verſatiſſimos, cum ad ſcriptionem 


ventum eſt, aſperos, hiulcos, omnmique elegantia . 


_ deſtitutos. I know men verſed in all authors and in 


all learning, who, when they come to write, exhibit a: 
auer. 


The 
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and the praiſes and encouragement they receiv- 


ed, gave their ingenuous minds a glow of de- 


light, which none of their uſuaf diverſtons 


could confer. When once a boy feels an emu- 


ment is ſecure. 
„ r 


Ihe writing of Latin exerciſes, and indeed many 
other moſt uſeful practices of the old ſchools, are of- 


ten exploded by the inſtitutors of MODERN ACADE- 
MIEs. Theſe perſons uſually delude well-meaning, 


but ignorant and weak parents, by pretending, with 


an air of MYSTERY and IMPORTANCE, to a NEW 
METHOD OF THEIR OWN; according to which 


young gentlemen are to acquire in a ſor! time, and 


in the eafieft and moſt agreeable manner, all the ac- 


compliſhments which tend to qualify them for the 
univerſity, for trade, or for the army, When a hook 
is well-baited, gudgeons will bite and be caught in 


abundance; and no bait is found ſo effectual as 
pretenſions to a NEW METHOD, + | 


It is indeed this unreaſonable affectation of no- 


velty, which renders it neceſſary that a writer on edu- 
cation ſhould vindicate the uſeful eſtabliſhments of 


preceding ages. Inſtead, ” fays Goldſmith, ** of 


giving us fine but empty harangues upon this ſubject; 


inſtead of indulging each his particular and whimfical 
ſj ſtems, it had been much better if the writers on this 
ſubject had treated it in a more ſcientific manner, re- 
preſſed all the ſallies of imagination, and given us 


the reſult of their obſeryations with didaQtic fimpli. 
city, Upon this ſubject the ſmalleſt errors are of 


the moſt dangerous conſequence ; and the anthor 


ſhould venture the imputation of ſtupidity upon a 
topic, where his ſlighteſt deviations may tend to 


injure the rifing generation. However, ſuch are 


the whimfical and erroneous productions written 


# 
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upon this ſubject. Their authors have ſtudied to 
be UNCOMMON, not to be jusr; AND AT PRE» 
SENT WE WANT A TREATISE ON, EDUCATION, 
NOT 10 TELL US ANY THING NEW, BUT TO Ex- 
PLODE THE ERRORS WHICH. HAVE BEEN e- 
BUCED BY THE ADMILTK or NOVELTY» | 

Gorpsuirn 
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Interim ſatis eſt, fi puer omni cura et fangt 
quantum illa ætas by 4a. labore, aliquid probabile 
ſerĩpſerit; in hoc aſſueſcat, hujus ret naturam fibz 
faciat. In the mean time, it is enough if the boy ſpall 

| have written with all his attention, and with as much 
labour as his years will bear, ſomething tolerable ; to 


this let him be SO till be makes. the habit a ſe- 
cond nature. 1 OY Anme, 


Det primos 8 annos. ky 
* . devote his frf r to e. Arnis . 


OE writers on the fabje of 3 
have expreſſed themſelves againſt the gene- 
ral practice of compoling Latin verſe at ſchools, 

with a degree of acrimony, which has led their 
readers to conclude, that they themſelves were 
ignorant of: the art, and without a' taſte: for .its 
beauties. I ſhould imagine, too, that ſome of 
them never had a truly claſſical education at a 
public ſchool, or were members of either Eng- 
liſh univerſity ; for both our ſchools and uni- 
verſities are often the objects of their pointed, 
but oblique ſatire. _ 
However they may have ratified their ſpleen, 

or ee their intereſt, " . in = 
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neral the methods of public ſchools, they have 


It 18 eaſy to 
what he has advanced; but I would only refer 
| thoſe who are his converts, to the deciſions of 
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acted in this inſtance without candour, and in 
oppoſition to experience. Mr. Burgh is one of 
the writers who have attacked, with great free- 


dom, the plan of public ſchools. I reſpect his 
memory greatly, as that of a man of ſenſe and 
virtue, and of one who promoted the cauſe of 


virtue, by his Dignity of Human Nature, But 
I think, that in his cenſure of the practice of 


compoſing Latin verſe and Latin proſe at 
| ſchools, he appears to be under the influence of 


prejudice, He has, indeed, declaimed againſt 


it with plauſibility, and in a manner likely to 


mo and convince a certain claſs of readers, 
produce many arguments againſt 


long experience. Let them read Wood's 
Athen, and the Biographja Britannica. They 


will there find, that the ornaments of our na- 
tion, of letters, and of mankind, were in- 
ſtructed according to the uſual methods; that 
is, were early tinctured with the claſſies, ac- 
cuſtomed to compoſe in Latin verſe and proſe, 
and fent from their ſchool to the univerſities, 
They will be led to conclude, from theſe and 
| from\ many living inſtances, that the claſſical 


mode of inſtruction received in public ſchools, 
is the beſt foundation for future improvement 


in every department of learning. Science, pro- 


One may aſk, among other queſtions, How can 


we read proſe without learning proſody? Thus? 


Nos. Germäni non curämus quantitätem ſyllabi- 


perly 5 
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perly ſo called, may be afterwards. acquired. 
Claſſical learning opens an avenue to this, and 
every object of liberal purſuit; and he who ſets 
out without it, will find many obſtructions in 


his paſſage. I think myſelf diveſted of preju= 


dice, when I declare, that I never yet knew a 
writer who appeared to great advantage in his 
ſtyle, or who was well received by perſons of 
allowed taſte, whatever might be his ſcientific 
attainments, if he were totally ignorant of 
claffical learning. Such an one might write an 
uſeful, but ſeldom. an agreeable, book. 
It appears then from the obſervation of real 
facts, that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the long 
eſtabliſhed methods of public ſchaols unable to 
produce, as they have produced, the moſt ac- 
compliſhed characters. Indeed, when I ſee 
many among the great, and among others, who 
have been educated according to the ſchemes of 
innovators, exhibiting an ignorance of antient 
learning, and ſearcely retaining even the ſuper- 
ficial qualifications which they acquired under 
innovating inſtructors; I am inelihed to attri- 
bute much of the levity of the preſent age, to a 
preference which has been given, by thoſe whoſe 
example is ſeducing, to an education totally un- 


— 3 


5 | FFC 

mall detain you no longer (to uſe the words 
of Milton) in the demonſtration of What we ſnould 
not do, but ſtrait conduct you to a halide; where 1 

will point you out the right path of a virtaous and 
noble education; laborious indeed at the firſt aſ- 
cent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of good'y _ 
ke TS e | | | ; proſpect, 
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It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the mot 
| part; to the eſtabliſhed methods, rejecting no- 
thing but evident abuſes. As a part of the eſta- 
dliſhed methods, I wiſh to retain: the practice of 
teaching boys to compoſe Latin verſe*®, But 
let me not be miſunderſtood, I agree with Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Burgh, and all their partiſans, 
that, when a boy is deſigned to fill a ſubordinate 
| ſphere in commercial or active life, to trouble 
him with Latin verſifieation, is to witte his va- 
luable time. Such a mode of gaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the claſſics, is deſirable to 


| thoſe only who are. to aſſume a profeilion, 06; . 


[ adorn a fortune. 5 
To perſons in ſuch Siereghliiins, and with 
ſuch liberal views, I ſtrongly recommend an 
adherence to the plan which includes Latin ver- 
ſification. I am not ſo unreaſonable as to re- 
commend the practice, merely becauſe it has 
been long eſtablimed; but I own I derive an 
argument for its excellence, from its long eſta- 
bliſhment. And I will add, that L know, from 
5 aQhial ee that it. is + the veſt method of 


proſj A, po meſodious OR, on every dae, that : 
f kae arp of Orpheus was not more e 8 
This paſſage is taken from Milton's ractate, - 
. which, though it contains ſome impracticable rules, | 
is an admirable compoſition. - | 


Ini t adviſe, L would have, boys | 
172 wholly from on ſort of exerciſe,” Mr. ys kep 
All theſe objeQtions. appear very: plauſible to Uli- 
| terate perſons, and thoſe very many who know not 
what a claſſical education ! or — advanr 
| * it * to A 7 


giving | 
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Ser a ſtudent a refined taſte for claſlical = 


preſſion v. The neceflity of compoſing Latin 


verſe, randers the ſtudent more careful in remark- 


ing and ſelecting elegancies, than he would be, | 
if he were only to read without RY: a 


Horace or a Virgil . 


They who think differently. from: me, may 
very N. be right, though they appear to me 


to err. 


en educated, think as 


ut I believe the' Fro ont part of the 
do on _ dm ' 


© Cowley, Milton, Audit: "MY Jortin, Pore a 


great many other men, of fine taſte as well as pro- 


ound learning, were eminent in LArix verse. 


ErrgcTs well known and ger e are the cri- 


teria by which one ought to judge of the modes of 


\ 


education. Mr. Locke ſays, ©* He whoſe deſign is 


to excel in Engliſh poetry, would not, I gueſs, 
think the way to it were to make his firſt eſſays in 
Latin verſes.” Yet the moſt eminent writers have 


done ſo. 1 


+ See ſome good remarks on writin Latin verſe. 


and Latin proſe, and on many 3 ars of elaſſi- 
cal education, in Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Vuliey 
of claſſical Learning. 
Mr. Clarke, who is a 2 oppoſer of the p 

tice of writing Latin verſe, tells us, he ——＋ 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay, and Mr. Chilin orth's De- 
fence, preferable to twenty Iliads or Aneids put to- 
gether. What occaſion is there to make any com- 


pariſon between works ſo different in their nature ? 


The inelegant diction of Mr. Clarke's writings 
proves that he was ſincere in lighting the truly. 
claffical education. He appears, however, to have 
been a very good man, and certainly made ſome Va- 


laadle additions to Sab 1 VERIO books. 
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IL have, err found, upon enquiry, that in 
ſome of our, moſt popular ſchools, Latin 1 — 
is attended to as an exerciſe, too early, 
conſtantly, and too indiſcriminately®, | or 4 
ſake of gaining prizes, and for other leſs de- 
fenſible reaſons, it is made THE FIRST QBJECT, 
which it certainly ought not to be. Boys who 
happen to have no taſte for it, however excel- 
lent their underſtanding in other reſpects, have, 
at thoſe ſchools, no encouragement. But, 
omitting to expatiate on a ſubject rather in- 
vidious, I will proceed to ſpecify that plan 
which 1 judge moſt likely to facilitate the ac- - 
quiſition. oy 155 elegant, though ſubordinate 
_ attainment. _ _ 
A common method is, to ſuffer Hot. at 6ſt 
to write verſes formed of words combined, 
without regard to meaning or grammatical 
conſtruction, but, at the ſame time, with a 
cloſe 1 the rules of proſody. This 
method certa inly contributes to facilitate the 
purſuit, though it is not univerfally approved. 
It ſhould not indeed be continued very long; 
but it is an excellent mode of introduction to 
an art which is dae And. with done 
difficulty Ye AE 
InftruQors differ much in ; opinion reſpelliat 

the propriety of allowing their pupils a Gradus 
ad Parnaſſum. I am one of thoſe who think, 
that the E n methods often contribute to. 


* Itis abſurd. to employ A Ke . e 1997 

| compoſe: a proſaic ſeatence grammatically correct, 
in ligata, oratione, in metrical com polition, where 
the difficulties are * incrcaied, 


retard - 
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0 ren advancement by indulging indolence *. 
But this is certain; if you forbid the uſe of * 


the Gradus in a place of education, your pro- 
hibition will be fruſtrate+ by the clandeſtine 
introduction of it. It is a book eaſily procured, 


and boys 1 in the ſenior elaſſes will not be with- 
out it. I have known it permitted, and ufed 
with jud gment, by boys, who have received 


great improvements from it. When the pupil 
poſſeſſes an uncommon ſhare of parts, he will 
aſcend Parnaſſus without this ſtep to help him.. 
1 have ſeen excellent copies of Latin verſes 
compoſed by boys who were never openly in- 
dulged with 75 uſe of the Gradus; and 1 think 


that the improvement made mth Ms will be 3 
more permanent and ſolid. The misfortune is, 
that the art appears ſo difficult at firſt 4, that 


the greater part of boys are likely to be de- 
terred and diſguſted, i they are denied” this af- 
fftance, PORE, WT 


When the quantity: of wongs is pete en 
kia I. have found it a very good method 


to place the words of one of MartiaFs Epi- 


grams, or of any beautiful paſſage in the 8 
tin poets, out of their metrical order, and to 


require the ſcholar to form them into verſes. 
1 haue likewiſe ſometimes given him literal 
neliſh tranſlations from à Latin 


+ 33 


lines correſponding 0 each line in the poet, 


ws, Tp a denique url eſt aa diff : 
cultas. The very di ifficulty of the exerciſe is highly uſe» 
tubs. | UINTILIAN, 
+ Kanena te rah. V bat i is beautifully excelledr 
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and deſired him to tranſlate them into Latin verſe, 
When this was done, the original was read, 
and compared with the pupil's production “. 
But I have no great opinion of exerciſes 
conſiſting merely of tranſlations. It is beſt to 
exerciſe the boy's invention. As ſoon, there» 
fore, as he can write hexameters and penta- 
meters, let him have a ſubje& given him. Let 
him be made acquainted with the nature of an 
epigram. Let him be told, it is to conſiſt of 
one thought. The ſearch after this thought is 
attended with many collateral advantages. The 
mind in purſuit of it often ranges, as well as 


1 can, through the world moral and phyſical. 


he has 


” 
* 


Mien, manners, and things, whatever 


Kh 
* * 
= 


v It has been made an objection to the practice of 
writing Latin verſe, that the moderns never can at- 
tain to antient purity, But Muretus deceived the 


great Scaliger, by publiſhing ſome verſes of his own. 
Ander the name of an Antient; and if the moderns 
do not quite equal the antients in this E 5 
ew 


they come very near them. I appeal to ritings 
of Fracaſtorius, Sannazarius, Vanier, Vida, Bourne, 
and many polite ſcholars educated in the grammar 
fchools of England. Dr. Johnſon ſays, rather 

ſtrongly, that the Latin poems of Milton are 


„ 7 bſcioufly elegant; but that the delight which the 
afford is rather by the exquiſite imitations of the an- 
tient awriters, by the purity of the diction, and the 


harmony of the numbers, than by any power of in- 
vention or vigour of ſentiment.” Ut tranſeundi 
ſpes non ſit magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſequendi. 

5 0 7 hough æue have no hopes of getting before theſe great 


| ava is following clſth after tim, 


1 4 > : > 
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read, heard, or ſoon come under the ſtudent's. 
conſideration.” A great improvement is derived 


to the mental powers from this practice, and, 


at the ſame time, a habit of reflection 


and en gies various kinds N 3 
confirmed. 


manuſcripts of this ſort, and he will ſee the 


juſtneſs of my obſervation. Epigrams, Odes, 


and various Poëmatia ſhould alternately con- 
ſtitute exerciſes in the higher claſſes. Accu- 


racy, copiouſneſs of invention, a: depth of 
thought, an elegance of ſtyle, and many x 
other adyantages, I have known derived, from 
this method, to every kind of writing in which 


the ſcholar afterwards employed himſelf. 'L 


have ſeen it; and therefore am not induced to 
alter my opinion by the declamation of thoſe, 


who, from a defect in their own education, are 


not competent judges on this queſtion, Nei: 
ther am I deterred from continuing the practice, 
by the RE 3 ore eNbNb ane 
not 
0 Many inſtances Abe be Fi in modern 
as well as antient times, of very eminent men, Wo 
began with the ſtudy of poetry. Lo add authority to 
my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with that 
view, a paſlage from an antient: gelang A a 
4, HOTHTON, 9 de Inoue GuTE; G | 
pirY, & z 786 gnTogacy £24 Y Aru Barn EYNTPA®EIZ,: - 
n Oxide, xas [TA&Twros FF, Xaigw iris Beginning. 
with the beſt poets, and having read them under in- 
| Gucker, paſs on to thi orators; and, being nouriſhed 


by the Works: 
"IE 


both theſe, proceed in 4 time to be 


. 


t any one impartially examine 
the Luſus Weſtmonaſterienſes Muſe Etonen- 


ſes, and ſeveral other publications as well as 


7 * 1 "OY a 
WI IE Ae 
CCC 


* Gs” Plate. Lucian. 
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not uind 10 e aber the genius of a 


till he is tried. The moſt unpromiſing “ have. 


often ſucceeded: beſt, ans TENG page * 
ene or neceſſity. 


The hits of: att 8 . e e "15h | 


- written very ſtrenuouſly againſt modern Latin verſe, 


acknowledges, at the cloſe of his letter, that to be 
ſkilled in the mechaniſm of Latin verſe, is a talent 


extremely worthy of a Pedagogue; as IT 15 an 


EXERCISE OF SINGULAR ADVANTAGE TO HIS 


PUPILS, We thank him for the conceſſion. 
Pr. Ifaac Barrows father uſed to ſay, that if 


it pleaſed God to take from him any of his children, 
he hoped it might be Iſaac, as he was the leaſt pro- 


miſing. For three years, ſay his Biographers, 
| which he ſpent at the Charter-houſe, he was re- 


markable for little elſe but fighting, negligence of 


5 his clothes and of his book. So vain a thing is man's 
judgment, they obſerve, and ſo unfit our Provigence 


to guide our own affairs. 


I remember once, when I was a ſchool- boy, and p i 


Happened to be in the company of Dr. Goldſmith, 
to have heard him ſay, that he never was particu- 

. larly attached to the Helles Lettres till he was thirty. 

Poetry had no peculiar charms for him till that 


age; and he believed, he ſaid, that his genius, 


when he was a boy, was rather unpromiſing. - 
"Theſe remarks are offered. with a view to prevent 


parents from haſtily giving up their ſons upon vERY 
| EARLY UNFAVOURABLE APPEARANCES. Many 
à a child has been ſent to ſea, or put out as an ap- 
Prentice, who might have ſhone eminently in let- 
ters, if his parents had not been inclined to deſpair 


too ſoon, from their ignorance of the nature and the 


_ operations of the human mind, and from their inat- 


tention to the Farce accounts 4 eminent 155 


| . | 
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On the other hand, parents muſt not conſider 
early profligacy and idleneſs as ſymptoms of genius; 
for this is a moſt fatal miſtake. Bad boys have 
ſometimes become good men; but the inſtances are 

rare, and therefore taken notice of; while by far 
the greater part of bad boys go on from bad to 
worſe, and, at an early age, are ruined and forgot- 
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| Seofbandum quam diligentiſſime et quam Flas 
mum. Let hin Mae with, * _— care, and a 
6 2 8 irie. 


MONG many eſtabliſhed practices in 
public ſchools, which the lovers of inno- 
vation wiſh to aboliſh, is that of compoſing in 
Latin proſe. When they aſſert that they know 
not its uſe, they will readily be believed; for 
ſuch innovations as this commonly proceed 
from thoſe who either have not had the oppor- 
tunity of a truly liberal education, or who, 
from idleneſs or from dulneſs, have not availed 
themſelves of its advantages. Perſons under 
| theſe circumſtances cannot form an adequate 
idea of the utility of claſſical inſtruction in all 
its parts and conſequences. Their ideas are 
uſually confined to commercial objects, or to 
' thoſe which have little in them of a refined and 
a purely intellectual nature. That accompliſh-. 
ment which has no apparent tendency to lucra- 
tive advantage, or which does not make a con- 
ſpicuous figure in buſy life, they cannot un- 
- derſtand, and they conſider as contemptible. 

But the compoſition of Latin proſe, conſi- 
dered merely as an exerciſe, naturally contri- ; 
7 | | butes 
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| bates to- rags. and to conhrm, an- intimate 


knowledge of the language. He who can write 


a language, will not often be at a loſs in read- 
ing the authors written in it. He will under- 
ſtand the delicacies and the beauties of the lan- 
guage, both when he. conſiders it in its ſingle 
and ſeparate words, and when he views it in 
conſtruction- When words and ideas paſs im- 
mediately under the pen, in the act of compo— 
ſition, they are conſidered more diſtinctly and 
maturely than when they are only porulod in a 
volume. 
Beſides this e to be able to write 
Latin, qualifies the ſtudent to correſpond with 
the learned in all countries Latin has long 
| been the univerſal language of learning- The 
books, which, from their extenſive ſubject, | 
ſeem to intereſt-mankind at large, have uſually 
been written in Latin, They are not ſo com- 
monly written in Latin in the preſent agez 2 
circumſtance which plainly. indicates a leſs de- 
gree of attention to that learned language, than 
was paid to it at the revival of letters. Yet 
ſcientific ſubjects of all kinds are ſtill often 
treated of in Latin; and it. is unbecoming 2 
ſcholar to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a 
language, in which learned foreigners not gd | 
write, but frequently converſe. | 
Add to this motive, that if the ſtudent: pro- 
ceeds to either of our Engliſh univerſities, and 


really wiſhes to appeag 8 oe! a W oF” ; 4 


* Latin 3 mould form one of the event 
oxerciins at Os for en Werne OK 
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not merely a man of pleaſure, he muſt acquire 
the habit of compoſing in Latin. Latin themes, 
Latin declamations, Latin lectures, are con- 
ſtantly required of academical ſtudents. It is 
true, that the idler, and the man of faſhion, as 
he calls himſelf, always procure theſe exerciſes, 
either from friends, Kom books, or from col- 
lections of old compoſitions; but, though they 
may paſs through the forms of an univerſity by 
ſuch mean ſubterfuges, they cannot acquire 
credit, or acquit themſelves to their own ſatiſ- 
faction. Indeed, if they take the degree of 
maſter of arts in one of our univerſities, they 
are bound by their oaths to recite publickly in 
the ſchools Latin declamations of their own 
compo: i 3 of en rh RR, 
6+ Nor is the practice of exacting Latin exer- 
ciſes in our univerſities, to be conſidered as ori- 
ginating from prejudice in a dark age, and con- 
tinued by a fond attachment to ancient cuſ- 
toms, but as producing, and as intended to 
produce, valuable effects. It contributes greatly 
to keep awake an attention to the claſſies, and 
conſequently to all ancient literature. Many a 
lively young man would neglect his ſtudies in 
Latin, if he did not ſee that his neglect would 
expoſe him to contempt or trouble, by diſab- 
ling him from performing thoſe public exer- 
eiſes which muſt be performed for the attain- 
ment of academical honours. Many members 
of the univerſity are induced to keep up, by 
Conſtant application, the habit of reading and 
ümitating the more elegant claſſics, becauſe 
they may be required on ſome occaſion to ſpeak 
publicly in Latin. If the exerciſes were re- 
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quired only in Engliſh, I am ſure that the 
ſtudy and knowledge of the Latin language 
would greatly decreaſe. Indeed, all who with 
to innovate in this particular, indicate a deſign 


to render the univerſity a place of education 
merely for men of the world, and to baniſh 5 


| Muſes, that the Graces may reign alone; 

it is. certain, that, without the Muſes, mn 
Graces will loſe much of their beauty. Every 
ſcholar ought to be a gentleman ; and indeed 
1 can hardly conceive a true gentleman, by 


which I underſtand a man of an elegant, a li- 
beral, and an enlightened mind, who is not in 


| ſome degree a polite ſcholar. * 


It is another argument in b of the Jager 55 


e in our ſeminaries, that it has a na- 


tural tendency to improve the ſtudent in Eng- 


liſh compoſition. He who has been accuſtom- 


ed to make Cicero his model, will inſenfibly 
exhibit ſomething of his beauty, in whatever 


language he can compoſe with facility. That 


habit of accuracy, and that care in the col- 

” al which is required in La- 
tin works, will inſenſibly extend its good 
effects to every production. To write Latin 
in youth, is an excellent preparation * for that 


location of wor 


vernacular compoſition, which ſome of the 


profeſſions | indiſpenſably require f. It ought 


But hear an innevator. 1 carefully avoided 

the common method of e my boy in exer- | 

ciſes of any kind; for, after all the ſtir we make 

about the Latin tongue, it is no more i ham any other 

| language.” TS TY: _ TaxaQuiL FanBzR. | } 
+5 always gives orien to have the er. 

_ ©ife harder than the ordinary uſe,” Bacon. 
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therefore to be continued in our ſchools ; but it 
will not often be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs 
the pupil remains there leng, and applies cloſe- 5 
ly, under the inſpection of an experienced in- 
. Much practice and long habit are ne- 
ceſſary, to give excellence and facility. 
_ There is no argument brought int the 
practice, which is not founded in that prevail- 
ing averſion to difficulty of all kinds, which is 
injurious to ſociety in general, and particularly 
hurtful' in the courſe of education . But 
while I inſiſt on its general utility, I muſt al- 
low, where boys are intended to acquire only 
a ſuperficial knowledge, and to be removed 
early from their ſeminary to the warehouſe and 
accomptin 8 or to be introduced into any 
mode of life incompatible with contem- . 
plation, that then they will not be" abs to ac- 
quire an eaſe in Latin compoſition, neither will 
it e Y . 


„ eertk hst been Rid“ np Di. Ba, 


4 to evince the utility of that mode of diſcipline, | 
which for the moſt part is, and always, in my opinion, 
| ought to be, eftabliſhed in grammar ſchools, If the 


' reader admit the-jrath of chaſe remarks, he will be 
 MNatisfied that the ſtudy of the claflic authors does not 


5 neceſſarily oblige he ſtudent to employ too much * 


time in the acquiſition of words; for that, by means 


0 thoſe words, the mind may be ſtored with valua- 


ble knowledge; and that the acquiſition of them, 


prudently conducted, becomes to young perſons one 
of the beſt inſtruments of intellectual roficiency, 
which, in the preſent ſtate of human ſpe deiety, it is 


OG i lg. HTK 


About | a 


About the time of the revival of learning 
every ſcholar was early taught to compoſe in 
Latin; and to excel in it was one of the Pry 


objects of his ambition. Many moſt honout- 


able teſtimonies are extant, of the ſucceſs of 
| thoſe indefatigable ſtudents ; and 1 believe, if a 
_ taſte for the manners and purſuits of that age 
were adopted, that it would be a circumſtance 
equally favourable to virtue and to letters. Sim- 
plicity, and a moſt ardent love of learning, ex- 
cluded many ee, and debilitated many won. 
aſſions. 

1 With reſpect to the ſtyle which is chiefly to 
be imitated, I ſhall not heſitate to N e 
that of Cicero . The imitation of Cicero 
has, indeed, been often carried to a ridiculous 
excels ; and a ſtudent deficient in judgment 


may ſometimes reſemble him, without diſplay- 


ing excellence. His more diffuſe and Aſiatic 
manner is not to be imitated. But the ſtyle of. 


his Letters, his Offices, his Philoſophical Con- 


verſations, his book on the Orator, his treatiſe 
on Friendſhip and on Old Age, with a few of his- 
Orations, abounds with ſweets, from which 
the induſtrious bee may load himſelf with honey. 
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— 


I am aware that ſome of the learned, wearied 


with the uniformity of the Ciceronian period, 
have imitated, and recommended as models, the 


ſtyles of Quintilian. and Tacitus. Theſe are 
excellent in their kind; but they have not the 


me ſe preſeciſſa ſciat cui Cicero valdè placebit. 
Lr him be a ured that he has made a great pro ſcienc 

who is mut * with — d Cicero. 
Quin I II IAN. 


Io, E 5. i grace: 
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grace and ſweetneſs, of Cicero. They pleaſe 
and ftrike a mature taſte, but they are not 
well adapted to allure a young ſtudent to Bra 
taſk of imitation. _ | 
© The practice in our old hoo and univer- 
N ſities, of exacting Latin themes and declama- 
tions on ſubjects of morality and hiſtory, is then 
attended with many uſeful conſequences *,_ 
.and I hope it will be more generally admitted 
into places of a truly liberal education. Many 
modern ſchools have very properly beſtowed, 
or profeſſed to beſtow, much attention on 


teaching the Engliſh language. I may ven- 
ture, without preſumption, to ſuggeſt to their 


änſtitutors and managers, that a judicious ſtudy 
of Latin compoſition will greatly facilitate the 
acquiſition of an elegant ſtyle, and of an inti- 

mate knowledge of Feu liſh. I believe I may 
tay, though not 1 danger of offending 


FA Among others, i it tends to keep up an 1NTI- 
MATE knowledge of Latin in the nation; which 
. would not be preſerved in perfection, if all were 


cContented merely with underſtanding authors. 
Ceæſar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Salluſt, have 


kept their rank, as ſtandards for imitation, during 


_ Eighteen hundred years ; and a careful imitation of 
them has produced ſuch writers in Italy as Dante, 


Boccace, Petrarch, Ariofto, Caſa, Galileo; in 
France, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, Boſſuet, Fene- 
lon; in England, Milton, Dryden, Addiſon, Pope, 
and a thouſand others, who, altogether, have im- 
proved and innocently. delighte myriads of the 
der race. And ſhall a modern philoſopher, 
Who underſtands neither Greek nor * 3 prohibit 
this Imitation 5 
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the conductors of Engliſh. academies, that no 
man who does not underſtand Latin, ean un- 
derſtand Engliſñ. Almoſt all the polyſyllabic 
words in our language are of Latin or Greek 
extraction. Claſſical grace may in ſome mea- 
ſure be transfuſed, from the elegant writers f 
Greece and Rome, to the leſs harmonious lan 
guages of northern Europe, by a ſtudent who 
has been uſed to imitate the claſſics, and whoſe 1 
ideas are ſtrongly coloured by the channel in 
which they have lowed. The improvement of Þ} 
the Engliſh language *, therefore, as well as _ . 
of the ſcholar, greatly depends on the conti- | 
| 


nuance of Latin compoſition as a ſcholaſtic ex- - 


No man underſtands his own language better 7 
than Cicero did his; yet he adhered to Greek ex, 
erciſes till he obtained the Prætorſhip: ad Præ- 

turam uſque Græcè declamavit. SugToRn. When 
a boy, he was was kept from a celebrated maſter, 
who only taught his own language: equidem me- 
mori teneo, pueris nobis primum Zatizz docere . WY 

cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, ad quem quum fieret 
concurſus; dolebam mihi idem non licere, Conti- 
nebar autem doctiſſimorum hominum autoritate*qui ex- 
iſtimabant Græcis exereitationibus ali meliùs ingenia 
poſſe. ITremember when I was. a boy, one Plotius firſt 
began to teach the Latin language; and as is was the 

faſhion to attend his lectures, I was uneaſy that I was 
not permitted to go tan. But I was prevented by the 

authority of ſame very learned men, who were of opi- 
nion, that the underſtanding might be better cultivated 
by exerciſes in Greek, 8 10. ad M. Titinium.. 

It has been ſaid by perſons who have not a proper 

idea of the grace and elegance of the Latin lan- 

guage, chat it is learned in a better, as well as more 
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cCompendious manner, by neg than by writing 
it. I think differently, and am happy to coincide 

with the opinion of the celebrated Sanctius. . 
Quis porro ludimagiſter grammaticus non ſub- 
inde pueris crepat; vel male vel bene loquere? 
Tanta eſt ſtultorum hominum ignorantia, perverſi- 
tas et pertinacia. At ego, apud quem pluris eſt 
rectæ rationis pondus, quam multorum ray hg 
aſſero, nihil peſtilentius poſſe juveni linguz Latinæ 
cCupido evenire, quam aut verbis Latinis effutire co- 
. Sitata, aut loquentium profluentiz intereſſe 
on diſcimus Hebrza, vel Græca, ut loquamur, ſed 
ut docti efficiamur. Cur igitur in Latinis non idem 
_efficiemus ? quandoquidem jam nulla natio eft, quæ 
Latinè, aut Grece loquitur. Stylus exercendus eſt 
diligenter : hic enim ut M. Tullius ait, eſt egregius 
dicendi magiſter ; hic vere nos docebit, communi 
fenſu illos carere, qui linguam in Plateis aut etiam 


- in Gymmnaſiis, miris modis conantur dilacerare. 


What fehoolmaſter is not for ever repeating in the ears 
of bis boys this command: Speak Latin, it fegnifies not 
ewhether ill or well, ſpeak it? So great is the i gnorance, 
 perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy of theſe fooliſh perſons. But 
I, with aubom right reaſon has more weight than the 
. Tmnjundions of the many, afſert, that nothing can happen 
more injurious to a young man who aims at a ſeill in 
the Latin language, than to ſpout his thoughts in Latin 
Words, or to 75 conver/ant with the prattling of Latin 
 Falkers. . Vie do not learn Hebrew or Greek in or- 


der to ſpeak them; but to become learned in them. 


Why ſpall we not do the ſame in the Latin? Since there 
is now no nation which ſpeaks Latin or Greek, The © 
pen is to be diligently exerciſed; for it is this, as Tully 
ſays, which is be beſt inſtructor in the art of ſpeaking ; 
but this will teach us to diſcover that they are deſtitute: 
of common ſenſe, who attempt to tear the language in 
Pieces, inthy ſtreets and [chools, in ſo trange a manner. 
gh OE __  SANCTIU$S. | 
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See many unanſwerable arguments againſt talking 7 5 


Latin, at the concluſion of this author's admirable- 
Minerva. 

Many other authorities of * weight againſt the- 
practice of ſpeaking Latin in the courſe of education- 
might be produced. But our ear and taſte will con- 
vince us of its inexpendiency, if. we liſten to thoſe- 
foreigners who have been taught to ſpeak Latin from 
their infancy. In their mouths Latin becomes: 
more barbarous than any modern language. No. 
ear can bear the horrid jargon, unleſs it be the ear 
of a Dutchman or Bœotian. 

Double tranſlations, or 8 Suk Latin 
into Le and then from Engliſh into Latin, are 
very juſtly recommended as an excellent method of. 


acquiring a facility and $5. 22 ance- of ſtyle in writing 


Latin. Queen Elizabeth ”” ſays Aſcham, ** by 
«+ this double tranſlating of Greek, without i, "gp 
every forenoon, and of Latin every afternoon, 
« hath attained to ſuch a perfect underſtanding in- 
© both tongues, and to ſuch. a ready utterance of 
_ © the Latin, and that with ſuch a judgment, as. 
„there be few in number in both the univerſities, 
„or elſewhere in England, that be comparable to 
« her majeſty.” 
Rollin recommends this mode; and ſo do many ; 
other very judicious. maſters in the art of teaching. 
I have never ſeen it practiſed with perſeverance; but 1 
ſhould imagine, that it cannot fail of improving the 
ſtyle : I am, however, rather partial to exerciſes | 
an excite >the 8 invention. 8 
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Cum hæc ignaviæ ſubſidia fimul et incitamenta 
in promptu habeat, parcius viribus ingenii utetur 
ſui; nullam porro in re grammatica, nullam in 
lexicographis impendet curam; opibus alienis ad- 
jutus nihil de ſuo promet ; nihil demum marte pro- 
prio ſibi elaborandum eſſe cenſebit : et velut in re- 
gione ignotà hoſpes inelegans ducem ſecutus ali- 
quando falſum, ſepe fallatem, hac illic temerè 
_ circumvagabitur. When the boy has theſe helps and 
incitements to idleneſs at hand, he will make leſs uſe of 
Vis own powers of underſtanding. Henceforth he awill 
not attend to the grammar or lexicon. Aſſiſted by the 
_ evealth of others, he will bring nothing from his own 
fore. In a word, he will think it no longer neceſſary 
that any thing ſhould be done by his own'perſanal exer- 
tions; and, 2 an inelegant ſtranger in an unknown 
country, ſubmitting to be led by a blundering and 
treacherous guide, he will wander about without know- 
ing whither be is going.  Joanxts Burton. 
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T7 may perhaps appear paradoxical to aflert, 
1 that many of the modes which have been 
deviſed to facilitate the . acquiſition of learning, 
have contributed to retard it . Yet there are 
e e — * 
pater ipſe - 
Haud FAC1LEM eſſe viam voluĩt _ 5 
— CUuR1sS AcukExs mortalia corda 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veTER 8. 
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_ proofs, and thoſe very numerous too, which 
might - be.. adduced. to ſupport the opinion *. 
There was, it will on all ' ſides be confeſſed, a 
very ſmall number of auxiliary books at the re- 
vival of learning; but there were ſcholars, 
who, in the accuracy and extent of their know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, have not been 
equalled in any ſubſequent period. The con- 
queſts obtained in the regions of learning at 


The father of mankind did not chuſe that the way 
'fbould be eaſy ; but defigned to ſharpen the wit of man 
by cares, nor would he ſuffer his ſubij ect world to grow 
CCC 
* . As J deliver my thoughts,” ſays Goldſmith, 
ce without method or connection, ſo the reader muſt 
not be ſurpriſed to find me once more addreſſing 
ſchoolmaſters on the preſent method of teaching 
the learned languages, which is commonly by L1- 
TERAL TRANSLATIONS... _ „ 
« I would aſk ſuch, if they were to travel a jour- 


ney, whether thoſe parts of the road in which they 


found the greateſt difficulties, would not be the 
moſt ſtrongly remembered ? Boys, who, if I may 
continue the alluſion, gallop through one of the 
antients with the afliſtance of a tranſlation,” can 
have but a very ſlight acquaintance either with the 
author or his language. 3 is by the exerciſe of the . 
mind alone that a language is learned; but a literal 
tranſlation, on the oppoſite page, leaves no exerciſe 
for the memory at all. The boy will not be at the 
fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at 
once ſatisfied by a glance of the eye; whereas were 


every word to be ſought from a dictionary, the . 


learner would attempt to remember it to ſave him- 
ſelf the trouble of looking out for it for the future.. 
VVV 
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that period; were obtained with difficulty; but 
a degree of force was acquired and exerciſed in 
the conflict, which ſecured and extended the 
ſubjugated territory. | 
Ya common, life a remark. has become obvi- 
| ous, that the fortune which is bequeathed or 
acquired at an eaſy rate, is more likely. to be 
diffipated. than. the fruits of laborious. induſtry. 
It is the ſame in learning. Ideas collected 
without any great effort, make but a ſlight im- 
| wg on the memory, or the imagination. 
The reflection, that they may be recalled at 
pleaſure, prevents any ſolicitude - to preſerve - 
them. But the remembrance, that the degree. 
of knowledge already acquired has coſt us 
dearly, enhances its value, and excites every 
precaution to prevent it from being loſt. 1 
would compare the learning acquired by the 


facilitating aids of modern invention, to the ve- 


getables raiſed in a hot-bed; which, whatever 

Fae or beauty they may attain to in a ſhort 
time, never acquire that firmneſs, . and durable. 
perfection, . which is gradually. collected by: * 
ſlow proceſs of unaſſiſted nature. | 
For theſe reaſons, and indeed from expe. 5 

rience, I am led to diſapprove thoſe tranſlations, . 
which, in many ſchools, are conſtantly uſed. 
. pelieve that few. cauſes have contributed more 
to impede the ſcholar's progreſs, than the ge- 
neral adoption of tranſlations, The human 


mind is naturally indolent, and particularly ſo 


at the early ſeaſon at which education is com- 
menced. At all times it is averſe from unne-- 
ceſſary labour, and rejoices to facilitate the 


means of n. at its end. "IN there- 
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fore, a tranſlation is preſented to the eye on the 
ſame page with the original *, it is not likely, 
that, for the ſake of a remote advantage, it 
ſhould negle& preſent eaſe ; that it ſhould turn 
from the meaning which is offered to its no- 
tice, and willingly purſue it in the mazes of a 
Lexicon. The boy learns to conſtrue his leſ- 
ſon by the Engliſh printed at its fide, and takes 
care to remember it during half an hour, when 
he will probably have ſaid it to his inſtructor; 
and after which he will let it ſlip away Wich 
out reluctance, conſcious that his collateral 
tranſlation will enable him to go through the 
ſame buſineſs on the eee without puniſh- 
ment, and without the lecti © 
hope it is not uncandid to that trunk P 
lations have often been uſed to fave the trouble, 
or conceal the ignorance, of the inſtruttor. 
Inſtances have occurred to me, as they muſt | 
to others, of boys who came from ſchools where - 
tranſlations were uſed, and who have been Pads 1 55 
abe to the mae claſſics with an ions 5 


— 


hy Mr. Phillips, nels of . 4 compen 555 
Way, &c." ſays, If ſome of the claſſie authors were 
publiſhed with 1% FERLINEARY TRANSLATIONS, it 
would be a GREAT SERVICE done ro THE r- 
 BLic,” I grant, that after a ſtudent has learned 
one language veRY ACCURATELY, he may ac- 
quaint himſelf 8UyERFICIALLY, in a ſhort time, 
with others, by means of tranſlations. But to- 

BOYS, who always uſe them without judgment, they- 
are certainly pernicious. 'Has the public received. | 
great ſervice from interlineary or-collateral tranfla- 
tions ? Are the languages better * than 

dnn they . * Foy 


bat 
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but who, without thoſe aſſiſtanees, were totally 
ignorant of the rules of conſtruction, and, in 


order to make any ſolid improvement, were 1 


compelled to begin at the very elements of the 
Luatin language. If they have been ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to have been removed from the 
injudicious diſcipline which allows tranſlations, 
they have generally deceived the expectations of 
their friends, and brought grammatical inſtruc- 
tion into difrepute. The knowledge they have 
| ous of the claflics has been little and ſuper- 
flcial; ſeldom ſufficient to enable them to taſte 
the beauties of the ancient authors, and never 
extenſive or profound. enough to qualify them 
for profeſſional eminence. When neither plea- 
ſure nor advantage has been derived to them, 
it is not to be wondered at, if the unſucceſs- 
ful ſtudents have condemned that claſſical edu- 
cation in ere, Which they. never. ne c 
5 a | 
I The exertion. of mid MG e in learning 
to conſtrue a leſſon without a tranflation, is 
one of the moſt deſirable conſequences derivable 
from the leſſon. A habit of attention is ac- 
5 72 by it; conjeQural i ingenuity called forth; 
a degree of penetration, and patience of lite- 
rary labour, a moſt deſirable acquiſition, inſen- 
ſibly produced. Whatever difficulty it may be 
attended with, will be overcome by the boy 
vrho poſſeſſes parts; and he who poſſeſſes none, 
will never make any valuable proficiency With 
or without theſe indulgent aſſiſtances He may 
ee be allured by them to throw away his 
"ONES and gran nothlag. in return it ANG: | 
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The uſe of tranſlations is not, however, 
deſtitute of advocates in its favour, - Mr. 


2 the author of the Introduction to mak- 
Latin, is a very warm one. I hope his 

pn. in their defence aroſe from a more honour- 

able motive, than: the wiſh to promote the fale 


of thoſe editions, with tranſlations, of which 


he had publiſhed a conſiderable. number. It 
might ariſe from a ſincere conviction of their 


utility ; for Mr. Clarke was one of the firſt 


who recommended their general uſe ; and the 


introducer of an innovation 1s commonly en- 


_ thuſjaſtic in his recommendation of it. His 
arguments, though urged with vehemence, carry 


little intrinſic weight with thei; and are bun- 
dantl) refuted by experience. 


I believe it will not be controverted,' 5 | 
good Greek ſcholars have ſeldom been ſo nu- 


merous as good Latiniſts. What ſhall we al- 
ſign as the cauſe? Greek is not more difficult 


in its elements than Latin. Its authors are 
equally, perhaps more inviting... It is uſually 


entered on at a leſs puerile age than Latin, at 
an age when the underſtanding has acquired 
ſtrength enough to overcome any grammatical 


difficulty, Nothing has impeded the equal ad- 
vancement of Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, 
but the univerſal practice of n all 


Greek baoks with a 170 tranſlation * 1 Some f 


* 
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1 The Nady of ay original text can never he 
ſufficiently recommended. It is the ſhorteſt; ſureſt, 
and moſt agreeable way to all ſorts of learning. 
Draw from wy pring-heas, at take not things at 
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_ candid editors have been ſenſible of this truth, 
and have often added tranſlations with apparent 


ſecond-hand. Let the writings of the great maſ- 
ters be never laid aſide: dwell upon them, ſettle 
them in your mind, and cite them upon occaſion :- 
make it your buſineſs thoroughly to. underſtand. 
them in their full extent, and in all their circum- 
ſtances: acquaint yourſelves fully with the princi- 

ples of original authors: bring them to a conſiſt- 


ency, and then do you. yourſelf make your deduc- 


tions. In this ftate were the firſt commentators ;; 
and do not you reſt until you bring: yourſelf. to the 
ſame. Content not yourſelf with thoſe borrowed 
lights; nor guide yourſelf by their views, but. 
where your own fails you, and leaves you in the 
dark. Their explications are not yours, and will. 
ve you the ſhp. On the contrary, your o--Ʒn ob- 
ſervations are the product of your own mind; where 
they will. abide, and be ready at hand upon all 
occaſions, in converſe, conſultation, and diſpute. 
Eoſe not the pleaſure it is to ſee that you were not 
ſtopped in your reading, but by difficulties that are 
Invincible, where the commentators and ſcholiaſts 
_ themſelves are at a ſtand, and have nothing to ſay ;, 
thoſe copious expoſitors of other places, who, with 
à vain. and pompous overflow of learning, poured. 
out on paſſages plain and eaſy in themſelves, are- 
very free of their words and pains where there is no 
need. Convince yourſelf. fully by thus ordering 


our ſtudies, that it is nothing. but men's lazineſs, 


Which hath. encouraged pedantry to cram, rather 
than enrich libraries, and. to. bury good authors 
under heaps of notes and commentaries; and you 


7 will perceive that ſloth hath acted, in this inſtance, 


againſt itſelf and its own. intereſt, by multiplying 
reading and enquiries, and encreaſfing the pains it 
endeavoured to ayoid,?” Burg. 


regret. 
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regret... Their conviftion has been over-ruled 
by a ſpecies of argument very forcible on theſe 
occaſions, and which I ſhall name the Biblio- 


polian. The bookſeller has urged with great 


truth, - that without concomitant tranſlations, 


Greek books have ceaſed to be a ſaleable com- 
modity. When Greek ſcholars were ſcarce in 
Europe, a few tranſlations contributed to faci- 
litate the introduction of the language: this 


expediency introduced the cuſtom, which is 


not likely to be aboliſhed, though it is moſt 


inimical to Grecian literature, and, for that 
reaſon, to the prevalence of a good taſte. The 


Greek poets, as well as the philoſophers and 


hiſtorians, have been read and eriticiſed by thoſe 


| who could only read them in the lame ſtyle of 


a literal tranflation, who acquieſced in fo wretch- 


ed a ſubſtitute for the original, but who pro- 
bably would have ſtudied the Greek, and un- 
derſtood it, had they not been led aſtray in their 
youth by that powerful incitement to indolence, 


a collateral tranſlation n. 


Omnibus verſionibus de lingua Græca in La- | 


tinam, de utravis in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum 


doctorum incredibilem paucitatem, tum ſemi-doc-. 
torum et ſciolorum multitudinem przcipue, ni fal- 
lor, debemus, capitalis hoſtis ſum, et hunc ridicu- 


lum morem adjungendi libris Græcis Latinas inter- 


pretationes Græcarum literarum labem et perai- 
ciem extitiſſe ſemper exiſtimayerim. . .... 
Compendii Bibliopolz habeada ratio erat; qui 


_ confirmavit, Græcum codicem, incomitatum ver- 
ſione Latina, omnium malorum mercimoniorum 
longe indivendibilifimum ; quare ſe magnopere 


mihi 
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To the uſe of tranſlations, and to the vari- 
ous modes of facilitating puerile ſtudies, I may 
venture to attribute the decline of ſolid learn- 
ing, and of that juſt taſte. which the antient 
models tended to eſtabliſh *®, Together with 


mihi auQoremAupplicemque eſſe, ut peſtiferum il- 
lad confiliuny abjiciam, &c. To all tranſlations 
from Greek Anto Latin, from either into Engliſh, to 
ewhich I think we owe the wonderful paucity of the 
truly learned, and the multitude of the half-learned and 
7. ſcioliſts, Tam a declared enemy; and 1 hawe akways © 
been of opinion, that this ridiculous practice of adding 

Latin tranſlations to Greek books, is the gliſerace and 
deftruttion of Grecian literature. I was ob. 
liged to hade a regard to the book/eller*s profit ; who 
 afſured me, that a Greek book, without, a Latin tranſ- 


lation, was of all bad commodities by far the moſt un- 


 faleable; for which reaſon he moſt earneſtly begged 


and prayed me to lay aſide that ruinous intention, as he 
Tarsus in Præfat. ad Juſtin. Mart. 


„Should we ever, by idle prejudices againſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we know not what, 
come to ſlight their art (the critics art), and reject 
them from our favour, it is well if we do not alſo 
ſlight thoſe claſſics, with whom criticiſm converſes, 
becoming content to read them in TRANSLATIONS, 
or (what is ſtill worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, 
or (what is worſe even than that) not To 4D 

' THEM AT ALL; and Iwill be bold to aſſert, if that 
ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily return into 
thoſe days of el, our of which we happily 


emerged upon the revival of Au T IEXT LITERA- 


— 


ee, 
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| boy's attention is uſually given; and that con- 
ſequently all the beauty of an elegant diſpoſition 
of words, one of the moſt ſtriking in the claſ- 
ſics, muſt paſs unnoticed. It tends alſo to en- 


| ervate the mind, by rendering exertion unne - 
ceſſary. The moſt unexceptionable method of 


rendering the claflics eaſy to the younger ſcho- 
lars, is, to ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, 


a vocabulary at the end of the volume. Even 


the inter pr etation in the editions in Uſum Del 
phini, which are univerſally uſed, tends in my 
opinion to corrupt the fiyle, and to vitiate the 
taſte, by drawing off the attention from the ele- 


gant language of a Virgil, to the bad Latin of - 


a modern. commentator... .. 


4 
4 
* 5 


The young ſtudent cannot too early be 
taught to exert his own powers, and to place a 


modeſt confidence in their operation. This 
will increaſe their native vigour, and give him 


ſpirit to extend them as far as they will go on 


every proper emergency. Accuſtomed to de- 


pend upon himſelf, he will acquire a degree of hy 
courage neceſſary to call forth that merit which 


is often diminiſhed in value to its diffident poſ- 


ſeſſor, and totally loſt to mankind, The little 


ſuperficial learning of him who has been uſed 


to the facilitating inventions, may be compared 
to a temporary edifice, built for a day; while 
the hard-earned knowledge of the other may be 
faid to reſemble a building, whoſe foundations 


«„ 
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tranſlations, I wiſh uit were poſſible to baniſn 
thoſe editions in which the order of conſtrue- 
tion is given on the ſame page with the text. 
1 am convinced, that to the order alone the 


be 
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are deep and ſtrong, and r to | be admired 
for OY. and duration | Morn on ti 


Mt Clarke's Diſſertation 0 on a the U ſefulnes of 
| TravNations affixed to his Iutroductiam (a book de- 
y and generally received), has probably i in- 
d 4 many to uſe Tranſlations ; yet it appears, 
that Maſters in his time diſapproved. the pradtice 
« for, ſays he, it is amazing, after ſo much as 
been faid on the ſubject, that a great many Mafters 
ſhould ſhew ſo ſtrong an-averſion for what is ſo ma- 
nifeſtly calculated for their caſe. . , , . In onder 
to open the eyes of ſuch, if poſlible, upon a matter 
ſo much for their quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have | 
thought fit to preſent them with this Diſſertation 
gratis.“ I cannot compliment Mr, Clarke on his 
diſintereſtedneſs, when P. ſee, on a ſubſequent Page 
an advertiſement of nine ſchool books with tran 
tions, all by the late Mr. C. of Hull: — I will here 


couraged, and their hopes of i rn raiſed, 
by empirical promiſes and pretehſions, to ſhut my 

book, 1 will ſay, in the words of Dr. Felton, I 

do not mind what ſome Quacks in the art of 
teaching ſay; they pretend to work wonders, and 
to make young gentlemen. maſters of the e 
before they can be maſters of common ſenſe.” 


. - this be laid down as an axiom, that GREAT 155 


PROVEMENT 15S A MOLE OF. ren TIME AND | 
GREAT LABOUR. 
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5 e le e, 
Nn e ne memoria eſt, QUAM- 
PLURIMA EDISCANT. Let boys, face their memory . 
is uſually very ee _ 9 heart as mich ns 

Poſſible. NS a 


T is agreed on = ROY n no e 6 
the mind is capable of more improvement 
chan the memory, and none more in danger of 
decay by diſuſe. Every practice which tends 
to ſtrengthen it, ſhould be encouraged and con- 
tinued; and it is therefore a very judicious infti- 
tution in our. grammar- ſchools, obſerved" from 
the earlieſt times, which obliges the ſcholars to 
commit large due of or beſt claffics to to 
memory en 

I am ſorry to obſerve; that 3 in private ediica- : 
tion, and in ſome ſchools, this taſk is often 
neglected as too laborious. The decay of claſ- . 
ſical knowledge, if it is decayed, muſt in a 
great meaſure be attributed to this cauſe, The 
neglect, indeed, originates from the general re- 
laxation of diſcipline, which pervades all orders 
in ſome. degree, and which militates n 
e no leſs 2 Wan n 


_  Locke's Condu&t of the Underſtanding 
ter book, in my W his * 
 Kdycation. 
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1 That the taſk is laborious, is no valid ob- 
| jection . Labour ſtrengthens the mind. What 
is acquired by labour will not eaſily be loſt, 
The impreſſion it makes is deep and laſting. 
But, in truth, it is not ſo laborious a taſk to 
a boy + as it may appear to a parent, or to any 
other adult, who has had neither experience 
nor obſervation in this department. "The boy 
who has been habituated to the taſk 2, will 
learn thirty or forty lines, as an evening exer- 
ciſe, with great eaſe, and with apparent plea- 
ſure, This is really done three or four "nights 
in a week, in our beſt ſchoolss. 

Even thoſe among boys who appretiend 
quickly, are ſeldom diſpoſed to reflect much on 
What they have read, to review the ſentiments 
and the language with attention, or to fix them 
deeply in their memory. They read a beau- 
tiful paſſage, they underſtand it; they admire, 
and feel its beauties; but if they do not ſtudi- 
ouſly commit it to memory, it paſſes oyer their 
minds as a ſhadow over the earth, and leaves 
no trace behind. pb 
There are many allies i in the claſfies vidich. 

a polite ſcholar is expected to have by heart as 
. as his en, | They . ob- 


» Chi bene pay non puo ie a grand mr 
| non puo venir, He auh cannot ſubmit avell to evils 

. arrive at great honour, 3 Ital. Adag. 
5 ue ulla ætas minus farigatur, There i ts 10 
fad pp 7 which is leſs eafil fly fatig gued, -QuiNT. 
BE N ee al Sections on Practice on rad, in 
155 far bet- 
nts ON 


trude | 


* CLASSICS) BY HEART. 9 


trude themſelves in converſation with ſcholars, 
they occur, on almoſt every ſubject, and they 
are in themſelves well worthy of being tre- 
fured in the-mind for their ph #7 ml” Fo 
quote paſſages from authors, is perhaps un- 
faſhionable in thoſe circles, where a ſmooth in- 
ſipidity of manners precludes every thing which 
requires an. exertion... of memory, or of imagi- 

nation; but among perſons of the profeſſions, 
and of a truly liberal education, it is both com- 
mon and agreeable *. 

Exerciſes in Latin aide. and in 1 Latin proſe, 
are uſual in our beſt ſchools, and at the univer- 
25 They are attended with very defirable ; 

Sy 


and pave the way for improvement in 7 


every. kind of vernacular compoſition. Sup- 
poſing, for a moment, that they have no in- 


fluence in elevating and refining. the talte and 


imagination; yet to be totally deficient in 


them, is, in ſome degree, a diſgrace to thoſe who 
are deſtined, to ſupport, a 1 character. 
But in order to excel in Latin compoſition, 
poetical or proſaic, a great number of. words 
and phraſes muſt. be collected and laid up in 
the nen of the. manner. py 2 this 


— . 


* * 1 1 li 5 5 
2 «« But to 1 wel yes es * * 1 
heart, is to no other purpoſe than to forget them as 
ſoon as learned; or to proyide matter for ridicule or 
MA. in all mixed companies. 
'Pr1t.iys's Compendious Way. 5 
Theſe üg of Compendious Ways bring to 
the mind a homely, but, at the ſame time, a true 


ee The ou aden Way about i 1s the ſhorteſt vr 
home, | 


F . the purple, | 
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putpoſe, it wil not be enough to read the @laſ- 
hes; they muſt be committed to memory at 
that age which eaſily admits, and long retains, 
al . e which: __ been once PONY 
enforced. 4% SINE 

I know of: Sbnieg ae againſt this. 
eſtabliſhed practice, Which ought ''to' have 
weight *. It is common to declaim "againſt 
loading che memory. But what ſhall be done? 
The memory of boys in general is abundantly 
capacious. If it is not filled with valuable fur- 
niture, it will be crowded with amber,” It 
will be the repoſitory of trifles, of vanities, 
and perhaps of vices. How much more de- 
ſirable, that it ſhould be ſtored with fine ſenti - 
ments, and beautiful diction, ſelected from the 
nobleſt writers whom the world ever produced! 
Honour, ſpirit, liberality, will be acquired, by 
committing to memory the thoughts and words 


of heroes, and of worthies, WhO M 


ſhone in every ſpecies of excellence. Its 

feds in poliſhing and refining the taſte, are —4 
obvious to be called in queſtion. There are 
abundant inſtances, living as well as dead, * 
its peculiar influence in embelliſhing the mind, 
and giving it a gracefulneſs which no other « or- 
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4% „ Emillus, “ one TIN «as 13 no- 
thing by heart, no not even fables, not even thoſe 
of La Fontaine. Can Rouſſeau, or his admireres, 
aſſign a ſatis factory reaſon for this prohibition ?. 
| The world ſeems pretty well convinced 10 W * 
* Roullean Was a Madman. rai; mitt 
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As ſoon, therefore, as the grammar is per- 
fectly learned by heart, I adviſe,” that the prac- 
tice of our ancient | ſchools ſhould be univer- 
ſally adopted, and that paſſages of the beſt 
claſſics, conſtrued as a leſſon on the day, ſhould 
be given as à taſk to be learned memorifer at 
night. Habit will render it no leſs eaſy than it 
Il uill cite a ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſte 
diſcipline in France, in which it appears, that great 
attention was paid to learning the claſſics by heart, 
Henry de Meſmes ſays of himſelf, At ſchool 1 
learned to repeat; . . ſo that when I went from 
thence I repeated in public a great deal of Latin, 
and two thouſand Greek verſes, made according to - 
my years, and could repeat Homer by heart from one 
end to the other. . . We roſe at four, and, having 
ſaid our prayers, began our ſtudies at five, with our 


great books under our arms, and our inkhorns and 5 


candleſticks in our hands. For diverſion after din- 
ner, we read Sophocles, Euripides, Demoſthenes, 
xc.“ 3 e 
This Henry de Meſmes exhibited, in his life, 
thoſe noble and generous ſentiments, which a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtudy of the fine writers of Greece and Rome 
uſually inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place offer- 
ed him by the King, that he might not ſupplant a 
_ perſon againſt whom the King had conceived an. 
unjuſt. d wmqqœœq . PE: 
Rollin, from whom the above example of de 
Meſmes is taken, may be juſtly called the Quinti- 
lian of France. I will recommend his Belles Let- 
tres, as a work well calculated to fill the young 


mind with virtuous ſentiments, and at the ſame 


time to inſpire a love of learning and a claflical 

taſte. There is indeed much which might be 

omitted as uſeleſs to an Engliſh ſchoolboy; ſuch as 
on on + __ thoſe 
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_ thoſe parts which concern the French univerſities, 
and are addreſſed rather to maſters than to ſcholars, 
A ſelection might be made from the very copious 
aſſemblage of matter, which, though it might not 
amount to more than half the quantity of the pre- 
| ſent work, would form a very.deſirable abridgment 
for the uſe of claſſical ſchools, ' Rollin's Belles Let- 
tres were put into my hands ar a very early age, and 
I have always thought myſelf greatly indebted to 
SN 8 
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| Wipe 17 746 ee Tipo 6 dur 0. . "The 
memory beflowws the arts, but it is not itſelf to be lun 
E „ erat 


E ao 400 ele valley of the me 
mory has urged the ingenious to deviſe 
artificial modes of increaſing its power of re- 
tention, | The great 6rator of Rome, whoſe 
judgment and experience, as well as his genius, 
give great weight to his opinions on didactic 
ſubjects, has ſpoken rather favourably of the 
memoria technica, or artificial memory, But, 
notwithſtanding the authority of him, and of 
other truly ingenious writers, the art is rathet 
to be conſidered as a curious than an uſeful Cc | 
trivance, and it is rejected by 7 Few 
have really availed themſelves of it; and many 
who have attempted to acquire it, have only 
added to the obſcurity of their conceptions. —__ 
That mode of improvement, then, may be 
totally laid aſide, and may be numbered am 
the fanciful inventions, which ſerve to 5 
the idle and the ſpeculative, without being re- 
ducible to general and practical utility. The 
= infallible method of augmenting its powers, 
en 3 and well -directed exerciſe ; 


F4 | ſuch 
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ſuch exerciſe; indeed, as it is commonly led 0 
Aůſe in the claſſical ſchools, where a night ſeldom © 
piaſſes withouta taſk appointed, for the the the eit 
: of the memory. 3 
In order to improve the memory, it is ne- 
ceſſary to acquire a confidence in it, Many | 
render it treacherous by fearing to truſt it; and 
a practice has ariſen from this fear, really in- 
jurious, though apparently uſeful, It is the 
practice of committing to writing every thing 
- which the ſtudent remarks and deſires to re- 
member. Nothing i is more common, and no- 
thing more effectually fruſtrates the purpoſe it 
means to promote *. It is better chat many 
things ſhould be loſt, than retained in the table 
book, without confiding i in the memory. Like 
2 generous friend, the memory will repay habi- 
tual confidence with ee 
There are injudicious and Aer p 


5 
. 
15 
= 
8 


; y. 5 " | 
who conſider the cultivation of the memory as 

the firſt object in education. They think it is 
10 be kn with hiſtorical minutiz, and with 


play, dates. They entertain A mean 


„ Ila, quæ Feriptis repoſuimus, 1 Sede 
eien et ipsa ſecuritate dimittimos. 7% 
| things which ave have once committed to writing, u 
ceaſe, as it were, to GUARD, and abe hoſe them by | 
ne ar in no tore, (ol 1 1 22 

| Qur NT1 LIAN, | 

Wee 3 — TO MA TPA®EIN, N be Nl | 

** 551" r ga Cirra wr, our bert. The  Jureſt Me 
.thod of keeping what aue wiſh to retain is, NOT TO 
COMMIT 1T TO WRITING, but to truft it tb the f 
morty; for it is ſcarcely poſſible that wn 
ws randa 28 zot tſp N the mind. 3 7 >> MLATS> 
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opinion of the ſcholar, Who cannot recite mat- 
ters af fact, however triyial, and Wa, the 
_ year an event, however doubtful or in igni- 
cant. They expect to have the chapter and 
verſe mentioned on every citation, and are more 
pleaſed with that little accuracy, than 1 A 
juſt recollection of a beautiful paſſage, or 
ſtriking ſentiment. ,' But to labour to ti Neg 
ber unideal dates and unintereſting tranſactions, 
muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy to a lively ge- 
nius; and he who ſhall train young perſons in 
this laborious track, will give them a diſguſt 
for literature. It is to feed them with wm 
| huſks of learning, which, as they are both dry 
and hard, afford neither pleaſure nor nouriſh- 


ment. Let the reading be pleaſant and ſtrik- . 


ing, and the memory will graſp and retain all 
that is ſufficient for the purpoſes of valuable i nr 
| provement, , 
There is one circumſtance which has had an 
_ unfavourable. influence on aſpiring at the ex- 
cellence of a. retentive memory. An idea has 
prevailed, that memory and genius are ſeldom 
united, To be poſſeſſed of memory, in a great 
degree, has. led * to conclude, that genius 


was deſicient; and all pretenſions to memor7 


have been readily. ſacrificed for the credit of 


poſſeſſing genius. Pope's famous lines, in which - 
he ſays, that the beams of a warm imagina= 


tion diffolve the impreſſions on the memory, 
ſeem to have induced thoſe who wiſhed to be 
thought. to poſſeſs a fine imagination, to ne- 
glect their memory, in order to poſſeſs ane 
. dee a fine imagination. But I believe 
remark of the. e E: great genius 
Fs and 
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ö and great memory, is not univerſally” true. 
There are inftances, among the living, as well 
as the dead, which prove ſomething againſt its 
univerſality. It is, however, often true; and 
Pope's opinion is authoriſed by Ariftotle *, 
| It cannot be denied, that nature has made 
_ a difference in diſpenſing the power of retain- 
ing ideas. If we may believe ſome accounts, 
he has ſometimes formed prodigies in this ſpe- 
| cies of excellence. Muret relates, that he re- 


| cited words to the number of thirty-ſix thou- 
j fand, ſome of them without meaning, to a 
yaung man, who repeated them all immediate- 


ly, from the beginning to the end, and from the 
end to the beginning, in the ſame order, with- 
out a moment's heſitation, or a ſingle miſtake. 
Miraculous, and even incredible, as this may 
appear, Muret tells us t, there were innumerable 
witneſſes to the truth of the fact, and mentions 
many names of reſpectable perſons who were 
preſent at the repetition. Many other inſtances 
might be ſelected from authors of allowed ve- 
racity; but they are ſo different from that 
which falls within the experience of mankind 
in general, as ſcarcely to gain credit. If they 
are true, they afford encouraging motives for 
the cultivation of a faculty, which has ſometimes 


2 Ov yop a QUT) £40 YTIRONK GD, ⁰EL⁶¹g ie, GAA , 
i774 70 o unc win 6s os dee, avupriruTege: 
memory are not of the ſame ſort of intellect; but for the 
aſt part the 8L0w are of a good, and the quick and 
* apprebenſive of a bad memory. |  ARLSTOF- 
I In his Varia Ledtions, OO 
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tion 33 

1 giving 55 attention to the cnllirntion 
of the memory, there is danger left it ſhould 
be overladen with minute objects; a eircum- 
ſtance highly i 1 1155 eſpecially in the courſe 
of education. Let it therefore be conſidered, 
Lint a $099, r fo. e to a 8 
8 1 a tu 


4 vintilian,' after mentionin oy —— | 
nary inſtances of memory, concludes with this  judi- 
_ cious remark ; Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui face- 
rent, fed mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit⸗ 
habenda tamen ſides eſt vel in hoc, ut qui credide 
rit, et ſperet. It is ſaid there are ſome aubo can d a 
noa; but I never baus happened to meet awith them. z 
ene would, however, believe it, if it were only. for this 
reaſon, that he who believes that hat Je things have been, 
may hope that they may be ag QUIiNTILIAN. 
+ Some perſons ſeem to _ 9 that a good me- 
mory conſiſts in retaining dates and minute parti- 
culars; but I believe, that, though a reader re. 
members but few dates and few\minute partieu 
he may yet retain all the neceſſary general ideas and 
valuable concluſions. He will ſee a ry and 4 
tiful arrangement of i En objects; while ano- 
ther, whe Ay — to pick up and preſerve every t 
wy, have Neg eyes . ned on the ground. 
It is not noo 
what it has received from reading, and no more; it 
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that the mind can reproduce juſt 


muſt reproduce it digeſted, altered, improved, and 


refined. Reading, like food, muſt ſhew i its effects 
in promoting growth 3 lince, according to a ſtriking 
remark of Epictetus, 74 weibara, bv xdgro PipaTa, 
Tos 06 h£6 w en ave TIOZON "EATEN. A TH 
ror EN ITEVANTA, *EPTA Ee Sie N AAA. e 
0 not ſhow the. hare; ow, MMC: 1 have . 
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tude of Eraſmus, reſembles a net ſo made as to 
confine all the great fiſh, but to let the little 


The 


J producing the graſs itſelf ; but after they have in 
3 2 Agelel the paſture, they produce outwardly 
wvool and milk. | © EricTeTus, 
lt muſt, be owned, that the memories of ſome 
are ſo treacherous, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, ſo open on all fides, as to let every thing 
confided to them run through, Plenus aimarum 
ſum: hac atque illac perfluo. I am full of chinks : 
Teak on this fide and on that, as Terence ſays. —But 


2 1 


©: "6 


Their end in reading is only to ſatisfy preſent cu- 
Tfoſity. They endeavour rather to read much than 
to advantage (multa, non multdm.) They hurry on, 
and are (continually defiring sx0METHING new. 
And it is by no means wonderful that thoſe objects 
multiplied ad infinitum, upon which they ſcarcely 
allow themſelves time enough to Took, ſheuld make 
but a flight impreſſion, and be effaced in a moment. 
To remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould not read 
ſo faſt; they ſhould often repeat the ſame ad of 


ind give an account of it to themfelves ; and by 
his exerciſe, though troubleſome and difagreeable 
at firſt; they would arrive, if not at the perſect re- 

 membrance of all they read, at leaſt to the retention 
of thegreateſand moſt efſental part of it.” 
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ON LEARNING cnnunn, 8 oN THE 
EZ. "INTRODVETORT BOY KY. 4 


Piat igitur r inte + al linguze oforibus i ita re 
ſponſum volo, omnem e tem doctrinam, om- 
nem cognitionem dign ominis ingenui ſtudio, 

uno verbo, quicquid rags eſt. politiorum difcipli- 
narum nullis aliis quam Græcorum libris ac literis 
contineri. In the fin place, I would inform the Ter 
nen aubo here conceived a diſlike to Greek, that all ele 
learning, all knowledge worthy the purſuit of a lib 

man, in a word, whatever there is of the paliter 
of literature, is contained in no » other ooks than fre of 


| ibs Greths. oat ty hs arne. 


TT. is not > lnquitag 1 es = ITN 
not partaken of a liberal education, thould 


have no juſt idea of its extent and value, ? . | 
Writing, ee a little French, and a 


good deal of dancing, with a very ſmal) p portion 
ot the firſt elements of Latin, to enable the boy to 
ſay that he once learned Latin, are deemed quite 
ſufficient, by the rich lower orders, to form the 
literary attainments, of a gentleman. 
With reſpe& to Greek, it is often thoug 5 
totally ſuperfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of 
Greek comprehends in it all that is dull, ay 5 
cult, horrid, e tek and 
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| ; In conſequence of this ignorance, and theſe 
prejudices, we find the ſons of opulent parents, 
whoſe eireumſtances would enable them to live 


a life of literary leiſure, rendered incapable of 
it, Þy having ate kept in their youth from 
the knowledge of a language moſt beautiful in 
itſelf, and the ſource of all that is elegant and 
rer,, ̃²˙ be at obo Seo nn 
I grant, that a ſuperficial knowledge of Greek, 
like a ſuperficial knowledge of Latin, or of 
other languages, is of little value. But why 
muſt the 3 of it, which a boy is to ac- 
quire, be ſuperficial? Evidently from the tri- 
fling notions of the age, the ignorance of the 
parent, and his falſe ideas and prepoſſeſſions. 
The natural faculties of boys are as good now, 
as in times when Grecian literature was more 
generally and en . 


N — 


1 will venture to affirm, that a knowledge 
of the Greek will contribute greatly to adorn 
the gentleman, while it is eſſential in a ſcholar. 
It will lead him to the fountain-head. It will en- 
able him to judge of compoſition with taſte, It 
will point out to him, with preciſion, the meaning 
of many words in the Engliſh language, which 
are daily uſed, and of far the greater number 
of technical terms in every art and ſcience. 
The Greek authors are indeed fo celebrated, 
and have been fo univerſally read, that one 
would think no man of letters, who poſſeſſes 
ſenſe and ſpirit, would voluntarily forego the per- 
ufal of them. Homer, we aff know, has al- 
Ways kept his place as the nobleſt writer whom 
the world ever produced. hey. who, think 
they hall difcover his tranſcendent excellence 
in any tranſlation, are greatly miſtaken. : 7 


Re 
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I am ſure,” an acquaintance with the Greek 
_ poets and philoſophers ® would be highly fa- 
vourable to the prevalence of good ſenſe and 
liberal : ſentiments, as well as of good' tafte. 
But I know how readily ignorance, indolence, 
and prejudice: will oppoſe my doQtrine. The 
preſent age is diſpoſed to purſue compendious 

methods of education, which terminate in- ex- 
_ ternal and ſhallow attainments. And unleſs a 
_ timely check is given, the next age will be led 
to neglect ſolid improvements ſtill more than 
the preſent ; for as ſolid improvements become 

leſs generally underſtood, they will be leſs ge- 


% The Grecian commonwealths, while they 
maintained their liberty, were the moſt heroic con- 
federacy that ever exiſted. They were the politeſt, 
the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of men. Ia the ſhort 
| ſpace of little more than a century, they became ſuch 
Crt warriors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, 
poets, critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and, laſt 
of all, philoſophers, that one can hardly help conſi- 
dering that GOLDEN PERIOD, as a providential 
event in honour of human nature, to ſhew to what 
perfection the ſpecies might aſcend, 
Now the language of theſe Greeks was-truly 
like themſelves, it was conformable to their tran- 
ſcendent and univerſal genius. HERMES. 
II am informed, 

Grcek language is not generally underſtood, even 

dy thoſe 3 and aſſume the dignity of difta- 

tors in literature and morality. We ſee, in conſe- 
quence of the negle& of this, and of other ſolid 
1 taſte, falſe philoſophy, and infamous 


t, on the continent, the 


With Py to the. vaſt nit: of attain- : 
ing the knowledge of Greek, I own 1 am pre- 
poſſeſſed in — of that which already pre- pre- 
valls in our capital ſchools, the utility of Which 
has been already proved by repeated experience. 


The beſt 88 of our country have been 


trained in the eſtabliſhed nner, and at the an- 5 
_ cient grammar-ſchools. $2.2; 5 

Some innovators have wade appeared. In” 
this department; and they have wiſhed, that 
Greek might be taught previouſſy to Latin. 
Others have inſiſted, that Greek grammars 


written in Latin are abſurd, as they tend to in- 


creaſe the difficulty; z but this objection falls to. 
the ground if Latin is fiſt acquired. 


'Thoſe who wiſh that Greek mould be 5 


taught before Latin, are in ſome degree autho- 
riſed in their opinion by the great Eraſmus 5 
Though I have a great reſpect for the genius 
and judgment of Eraſmus, I muſt diſſent df 
his opinion on this ſubject. My reaſon for 
inſiſting that Latin mould be firſt taught 18, 
that Latin is indiſputably more univerſally. ule- 
en ht man who remain | 
-"Woltaire- appears to have been unqualified 10 
An s ſound judgment of the antients. He Was 
but ſuperficially acquainted with their languages. 
His argument derived from the opinion. of 
Quintilian, who directs his pupil to learn the Greek 
"Howes Latin, is fallacious, and not at all to the 
| Purpoſe; for Latin was. the. nantes language of 
<Q vintilian. {9 
A Ad uſum Latina, agua 5 ene ad dec 
' -trinz copiam Græca. For OY x 
1 fr the purpoſes 27 extenſoue * Wen 
5» Caves. | 


1 at 


at check urg to the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, are enabled to carry away with them a 
knowledge of Latin, which, though very ſuper- 
ficial, may yet be ſerviceable; whereas, if 5 
only bad been taught them, they might indeed 

have made ſome proficiency in ern, x but they 
would have been totally ignorant of 1 
and I believe their Greek without Latin would 
be of little value. Every experienced ſcholar 
will coincide: with my ſentiments on this ſub- 
ject, and there is little danger that the preſent 
method ſhould be reverſed in public,” cots, hy 1 


may ſometimes in private tuition. 


There are various grammars, all Gaonghy: =_— 
commended by their editors, as containing 
| ſomething | ſuperior . to all that preceded their 
publication. I prefer either the Eton, ox that 
publiſhed by Grant, and afterwards Cams. 
Hoa for the uſe of Weſtminſter ſchool; Dr. 
Ward's edition of this is printed with 2 type 5 
and paper which reatly recommend it; for a 
beautiful type in Gr eek books, intended for the 
uſe of ſchaele, is found to be very advantage 
ous, I ſelect this grammar for the ſake of 
uniformity, and becauſe it has been long and 
ſuccels ly uſed. Many maſters prefer Holmes's 
Greek grammar to all others; but though it 
has great merit, I ſee no reaſon for exploding 155 
thoſe. eſtabliſhed grammars, by the aſſiſtance of 
which: the beſt ſcholar of is Oe arrived at 


On firſt going over the e T-wor d 
recommend: an attention only to the principal 
parts of it. A IE, to the the nn par- 
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ticulars *, on: firſt entering on the ſtudy of a 

language, certainly impedes the ſcholar's pro- 

greſs. When n the nouns and 
pronouns, and the formation of the verbs, are 
once learned, I adviſe that the ſcholar ſhall be- 
Bin to read one of the chapters of St. 


goſpel in the Greek Teſtament. The Greek 
of this evangeliſt is remarkably eaſy; and 1 
know of no book whatever ſo well calculated 
to initiate a boy in the Greek language, as the 
Greek Teſtament. I do not ſay, that the ſtyle 
is the pureſt and moſt elegant; but I think, at 
that —— period, when Greek is read only to 
_ exemplify grammatical rules, 2 and ele- 
gance are leſs required than perſpic 
ten or twelve chapters ſhall have deen carefully | 
read, I would Ie the ſtudent begin St, Luke, 
whoſe Greek is allowed to be better than St, 
John's. At this time, I ſhould with the ſcho - 
lar to begin his grammar again, and go through 
it with great accuracy. That which will aow 
be read in it, will be perfectly underſtood, and 
its uſe fully aſcertained. When the greater 
part of St. Luke: ſhall have been read, and its 
grammatieal conſtruction and its particular 
words 2 let e ſcholar begin ſome· work 
of Xenophon, ſtill anger of his 
8 2 his: will ſoon pave 
ar _ to Demoſthenes and Mg oo 09 4 
75 FF = 
1 volt 0 Pea . ee ammatice plan 
was quæeque a e ætate intelligi - 
queunt. They commenly inſert many things in a gram- 
mar which are 8 phileſe oral, and bib 
cannor * underſtood at a tender age. Vosstus. 
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when theſe are _— 2 1 i _ 
gine, with diligence abilities, m 

— ſoon accompliſhed, the ſcholar — 4 
able of himſelf to purſue his ſtudies in the Greek 
language, as far as he ſhall chuſe to proceed. 
And indeed I have no doubt, but that he will 
chuſe to proceed as far 2b he can, if his lot in 
life allows him leiſure. For the pleaſure he 
will feel, when once he enters deeply into the 
fine authors of antient Greece, will lead him 
to prefer them to all others. He will then find, 
that the preference given to them by all pre- 
ceding ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, 
28 is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial ſtudent in Greek, 
who has never read enough to TP: TOR 0 
taſte their excellence. 

Though my principal argument in recom- 
mending the ſtudy of Greek, is derived from 
its native excellence, and from the o 
it affords of enlarging and ennobling the bu- 
man mind, Lea writings of the 
Greek philoſophers, poets, and hiſtorians; yet 
it may not be improper to add, for the ſake of 


thoſe who ſeck profit from liberal ſtudies, es.; 


cording to the vulgar idea of the word profit, 
that the knowledge of the Greek greatly facij- 
litates the practice of ſome lucrative profeſſions. 
I cannot underſtand. how it is poffible for a 
phyſician to acquit himſelf with tolerable cre- 
dit, 'unacquainted. with Greek. Almoſt all 
the terms he uſes are Greek wards; written in 
Noman characters 2. The ſubordinate" e 


2 Grace fonts a”. 145 LE: 4A 08:7 


The fo from the Gra f., | "Hor. 5 
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| titioner in medicine would alſo find his employ- 
ment much eaſier and pleaſanter, and his cha- 
racter more reſpectable, if he were inſtructed 
in the meaning of the words which he everß 
day uſes, and which he cannot clearly and fully 
underſtand, without knowing the language 
whence they are war N and rh oh 

teration, tranſplanted *. 

Some late writers, however, ork Jaſons cen- 
ſured the. eſtabliſhed modes of education with 
all the freedom of dogmatical dictation, have 
hinted, that Greek is utterly: unneceſſary. One 


of chem in plain terms informs us, that it can 


be neither uſeful nor ornamental. He recom- 
mends it to all who are not to be divines or 
phuyſicians, „ not to waſte ſo much time, as 
even to learn the Greek alphabet f. Such 
a doctrine as this will often be well received, 
; Lines. both 0 wege and: inp will be over 


'* One way add, — projiiorn Bey Cabor. © 

L practitioners ix THE ,Law-alſo appear to 
antage, when they have enjoyed the bene- 

fo of an education not.nominally, but truly, liberal 
and learned. It would not then be ſaid, as Milton 
expreſſes, i it,“ that they are allured to the trade of | 
the law, grounding their purpoſes not on the pru- 
dent and avenly contemplation of jusrieg au 
EQUITY, WHICH WAS NEVER TAUGHT THEM, but' 
on the promiſing and pleaſing thoughts of 5 1 
en nad nene * 1 es?: 5745 


MiLrox's Practate: | 


hy Mr. Fer an yet even Rouſſeau conſeſſ s, 
that the underſtanding i is greatly improved by learn- 
ing languages; ſu lng . were not in | 
 thaiſelves uleful. © + + DN ot ues: 
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ready to vote in its favour. '' Add to this, that 
the attachment of many to fingularity, Will 
lead them to adopt almoſt any new and plau- 
ſible opinion, when advanced with confidence. 
But to the prevalence of ſuch ill-grounded no- 
tions, we may. attribute much of the levity 
and the ſuperficial knowledge, which diſgrace 
ſome of thoſe ranks among us, who uſed to be 
early initiated in the wiſdom of the ancients, 
through the medium of the fine language of an- 
tient Athens, as well as antient Rome. 

The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed modes, and 
the enemies to Greek, have ſeldom deen ſolid 
ſcholars; and ſome have ventured to ſuſpect, 
that they have been guilty of a common prac- 
road that _ ue what gun go not un- 


hs c oi rs 


9: Dass Sh non a inteligunt. Thy ella | 
what they do not underſtand. © UINTILIAN. 


In anſwer to the contemners of Greek, I will 
2 cite a paſſage or two from a truly elegant mo- 
dern Latin writer. Aiunt Græcam Latinamque 
linguam jampridem'MorTU as efle.* Ego vero ens 
nunc demùm non tantim/vivere et vigere cun- 
tendo, ſed ſirmã valetudine uti, poſtquam eſſe 5 | 
poteſtate plebis defierunt.—Predicere poſſumus, fi 
homines noſtrĩ paulò magis Græeas literas — 4 | 
IE bonis artibus certiſſim 2 
S 5 imminere. Hoe fi iſti aut ride per 
itiam non queunt, aut agnoſcere propter inve- 
——— in Græcos odium nolunt; perfume fans 
in ſententia ſu ; nobis ignoſcant, fi quo in tadio _ 


plurimum opere poſuimus, ab eo non facilè abdu- 
cimur; ſed et ejus dignitatem conſervare nitimur, 
et quas ex eo utilitates- percepiſſe nobis videmur, 
©45 eum al n.. nn ene, 
in 
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in eraſſiſſimã rerum ignoratione verſari eos qui y - 
-$1D1O INTERPRETUM freti Græcæ ac Latinæ lin- 
gn fools. negligunt. They tell us that Greek and 
Latin are DEAD language But I maintain, that they 
are not only L1VING, but that they are in high health 
wow at laſt, fince they have ceaſed to be in the power of 
the vulgar. I may venture to predict, that 75 our 
countrymen ſhould go on a litthe longer in the negle# of 
the Greek, bnevitath deſtruction awaits all the valua- 
ble arts. If they cannot fee this through ignorance; or 
will not acknowledge it through prejudice againſt the 
 Grecians, truly let them perſiſt in their opinion; but let 
tbem pardon us, if we refuſe torelinguiſh a ſtudy to which 
due have applied; if we endeavour to preſerve its dignity 
and to communicate thoſe advantages to others, whicl 
ewe think ourſelves have derived from it. They mu 
Be greſihy ignorant, who ucglect Latin and Greek, reh- 
ing on the afſiftance of tranſlators. Mokerus. 
3 any are ſtill of opinion, that the learning of 
- Greek 1s too heavy a burthen for thoſe boys who 
are born to a fortune, and to whom it is not neceſ- 
ſary as a profeſſional accompliſhment, let them con- 
ſider, that many ladies have learned Greek for the 
a 8 of it. Let them recollect the names of 
Mrs. Carter, Madame Dacier, Lady Jane Grey, 
and many other living and dead. I found 
her, (Lady Jane Grey) ſays Aſcham, in her 
chamber, readinge Phædon Platonis in Greeke, and 
that with as much delite, as ſome jentlemen would 
reade a merie tale in Boccace. . . . I aſked her 
| why ſhe would leeſe ſuch paſtime in the parke ? 
Smiling, ſhe. anſwered me, I wiſle all their ſport 
% in the parke is but a ſhadoe to that pleaſure that 
I find in Plato. Alas! good folke, they never 
_ ** felt what trewe pleaſure ment. . My booke 
©. hath beene ſo much pleaſure, and bringeth opt 
* to me more pleaſure and more, that, in reſpect 
it, all other pleaſures, in very deede, be but 
“ trifles-and troubles unto me.“ To the boys py 
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men n who are afraid to enter on ſuch ſtudies, * | 
might ſay, to ſhame them, O vere Phrygiz, neque 


enim Phryges! O ye aul are truly ih, uy ladies, for 
ye are not men of Trey. One might 


Phrygiæ did not often in the preſent age excel the 


Phryges in A as they Confelloury” do. in | 


virtue. 


unum expertus video, nullis in literis nos eſſe ali- 
quid ſine Græcitate. This one thing I ſee from. Expt- 


 rience, that aue cannot arrive at eminence in any kind 


of literature, without an acquaintance with Greek, 


'This opinion will be controverted by many, whe 


have erected themſelves into ſcholars, philofophery, 
and theologiſts, with a. knowledge of no other 
_ guage than that which they learned from their 


thers; and yet it is certain, that even that = 


cannot be perfectly ynderſtood WAR w. 
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y ſo, if = 


Eraſmus, whoſe genius and jeden 4 in all 
which concerns polite letters are greatly to be re- 
ſpected, has this paſſage in one of his letters: Hoc | 
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Aa thus is the Gree tongue, 2 its propriety 
aa univerſality, made for all that is great, * all 


that is beautiful, in "MET. e N every 
em FIG. . Haas. | 


HOSE We are ready to ans 

1 che excellence of the Greek language, are 
deterred from the purſuit of it by ideas of its dif- 
ficulty. They aſſert, with ſome truth, that 
few make ſuch a proficiency in Greek, as to 
derive all the advantages from it Which it 
might afford, and that they do not often find 
in the world, thoſe who can read it with eaſe 
or with pleaſure. | . Fae ; 
With reſpeQ to its difficulty, it is certainly | 
a copious language. It requires much and va- 
rious reading, to gain a competent Knowledge 
of the primitive or radical words . But it is 
alſo a language which abounds in compounds 
and derivatives, the meaning of Which may be 
eaſily known, by knowing the ſimple and ori- 
ginal words. He who has acquainted himſelf 
en a ſmall number ws the moſt uſeful radi- | 
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cals, will be able, with a little ſagacity, to dif- 


cover the meaning of many words in a book 
written on a familiar and obvious ſubject. By 
reading ſuch a book, he will probably. find h 
knowledge of original words in ſome deg 


increaſed, He goes on to one leſs. eaſy. His 
knowledge of the language is enlarged by i in- 
ſenſible gradations, and he at laſt acquires a 


deep and a maſterly ſkill, by perſeyerance Mr 


_ deed, but without ok: painful labour, He 
may ſelect ſuch authors as will amuſe him as — 
proceeds, and, like a pleaſant Wege een in a 


journey, be a ſubſtitute for a vehicle. 


J will point out a few authors, with the tip 135 
der in which they may be read. I dictate not; 
for the books and the order may be changed, 


with great propriety, by a better 3 
But as I write a practical treatiſe, 


Greek enen and in the Sen Tun | 


ment. 


markably eaſy. The ſentences are ſhort, and 
the ideas familiar. I will not now ;deſcant on 


the ſweetneſs of his diction, and his other beau- 
ties. I will only adviſe, that either his Me- 
morabilia, his C yropedia, his Anabaſis, his lit- 
tle but elegant treatiſes on the Character of 


Ageſilaus, and the Spartan and Athenian Po- 


lity, may be read tr er _ ou: 
Teſtament, or with it. 


The Dialogues of N are too entertain i 
ing to be omitted. The Greek is * 1 
e „ 


* 


rather * n er than that of 


have al» 
ready ſaid I muſt deſcend to particulars. I pre- 
ſuppoſe, that a progreſs has been made in the 


The ks; of ee in hs in nds re- 
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They may be rend after foe rogers be bee | 
made in Ro But as -magrality 3 
great importance in early youth, and a8 * | £ 
De learned. in great perfection from the ime = 
Authors, I wiſh chat a very particular andvery WM 
long attention may not be paid to Lucian at 
_ Ffchoo], though his wit and his language are 
Highly excellent. To accuſtom boys to laugh 
at every thing ſerious, may have an ill effect on 
their future conduct. I with Epictetus, and 
«the Table of Cebes, and all the Socratier 
Chartæ exhibited by Plato and Xenophon, to 
de more frequently and more attentively read 
an the works of the laughing Philoſapher, - 
When theſe banks are once properly ſtudied, 
8 dhe ſcholar ſhould be immediately advancedto 
che thigheſt:claſs: of Greek literature at  ſchoa], 
to Homer, Plato, and Demoſthenes *. Nei- 
ther ſhould he be contented with reading only 
a few paſſages, but ſhould go deeply into them, 
ſtudy them with great long attention, and 
receive ſuch an impreſſion from them as 
Induce him to read them again when he leaves 
mis ſchool, and to make them the companions 
of jhis Tife, Their converſation. ill 40xalt his 
5 lone, and gire him dignit 7. 
. Aicha, 10 8 ple m_ \throughihe 
5 wen nen, woluntinqus - author thor, neither is 


- Trahinledt, e very 
: good method to make the boys tranſlate paſſages of 
82 eaſy author into Ae 55 
Aang hex. certainly wi not. at. E | 
vet, however 1mperfet}. 17 5 ae ey will 
We MoS gregk. * &ige of the ves 
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lieve e and in our own country rys 


bas GABE 0 an 


ker eva eo ts 
8 8 
efore publiſhed for the 


EF, 1 "Bus am ſorry to obſerve, that 
the knowledge of many never extends 


beyond 
They judge of Plato from 


theſe ſelections. _ 


Foſter's editien, of Lucian »from Nentis, of 
Demeſthenes from Mounteney's. Thou 
and ſimilar ſelections 


yn bo 
may be very Judicio 
and quite ſufficient in ſchools, yet I 1 words =” 


no means wiſh the ſcholar to Jed is Cur 
rioſity within limits fo narrow. Let bim dig 
the mine deeper * and wider, and he will. — 


treaſure in abundance. Let him aſcend higher, 


and he will view 3 proſe no tes beautiful 


i 


method of reading Greek; but there is litt 
reaſon to ſuppoſe "hae my wiſh will be accom» 
pliſhed, I wiſh to ſee editions of Greek au- 


thors c org: in ſchools, FipyeLatin e 
7 .own part, I am con- 


tranſlations. For 


ice uniformly adopted for 
many ages, off giving. Latin tranflation of 
Greek books, is the principal reaſon that Greek 
has been leſs generally underſtood than Latin. 
Not but that ſome haue proceeded ſucceſsfully, 

notwithſtanding all e and 1 be- 


Geek 
is well underſtood. Several living writers have 


given indubitable proofs. Sol their. rale i beg 


itz among hom may be moſt honours 
mekated the Philological Emenlator of 
8 n Got 3 5 
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mprovement o ib: made in he j 
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If we look back, we ſhall find a numerous and 
diſtinguiſhed train, who, while they adorn the 
literary annals of our nation, afford moſt. ani- 
mating examples for the aſpiring ſtudent of the 


I will take the liberty of quoting another paſ- 
ſage from Hermes, before I leave this ſubject: 
It were to be wiſhed that thoſe among us, who 
either write or read with a view to employ: their 
liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either from 
views more ſordid, we leave them, like flaves, to 
4 their deſtined drudgery)—it were to be wiſhed, I 
* ſay, that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for 
letters) would inſpe& the finiſhed models of Gre- | 
. cian literature; that they would not waſte thoſe 
hours which they cannot recal, upon the meaner 
4 produttions of the French and Engliſh preſs; 
upon that fungous growth of novels! and of 
„ pamphlets, where, it is to be feared, they rarely 


« find any rational pleaſure, and more rarely ſtill 


% 


ue 3 improvement. 
4 


o be competently ſkilled in ancient learning, 
* is by no means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains. 
<<. 'Dky; AN itſelf is attended with delight, 
| and reſembles a journey through ſome plealant 
country, where every mile we advance new. 
A % charms ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a 
« ſcholar as à gameſter, or any other character 
, equally illiberal and low. The ſame applica- 
tion, the ſame quantity of habit, wall fit us for 
e one as completely. as for the other, And as 0 
4 thoſe who tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 
<4 that it is men, not books, we muſt ſtudy to be⸗ 
4 come eee ; this I have always remarked) 
„ from repeated experience, to be the comm 
44 conſolation and language of dunces.“ 
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„ Eraſmus, in the earlier pre of his life, care: 
fully ſtudied the Greek and atin rammar, read | 
lectures upon them, and tranſlated. Greek books in- 
to Latin. This was laying. a right foundation for 
criticiſm and philoſophy; and it is to be wiſhed 
that our young ſtudents would follow his example. 
Be you ever ſo ingenious or induſtrious, yet if du 
neglect to cultivate and to preſerve this humble 
part of knowledge, you will be pERPETUALLY 
"STUMBLING WHEN YOU TREAD ON CLASSIC 
GROUND 3 When you attempt to explain, to tranſ- 
Jate, or to corre@ antient authors, or to diſcuſs wy. 8 
learned ſubject, or to compoſe a few pages in proſe 
or in verſe. Then beware of blunders; and think 
not to make amends for them by inſulting and ri- 


diculing grammarians, ſcholiaſts, commentators, | 


lexicographers, verbal critics, word-catchers, ſyl- 
lable-mongers, and poachers in Stobœus or Sui- 
das. Quand on vouloit meſpriſer monfieur Cujas, 
on l'appelloit grammarien; mais il gen rioit, et 
difoit que telles gens eftoient marris de ne Peſtre 
pas. When they wanted to ſhew contempt to monſieur 
Cujas, they called him a grammarian ; but he laughed, 
and ſaid, that ſuch fort uf people were only wexed that 
_ they were not ſo. Scaligerana.?”  JorTIN. 
That amiable and elegant ſcholar Dr. John Bur- 
ton, of Corpus Chriſti College, was a very warm 
friend to Greek ſtudies, and recommended a pro- 
per application to them with great ſpirit and elo- _ 
quence, I ſelect the following paſſage from one of 
. Itaque ergo tam pauci Lingua Græcæ cujus 
ſtudium pre ſe ferunt, 1 atque cognitionem 
intimam ſunt aſſecuti. Eequod huic malo reme- 
dium adhiberi cupis? fac idem ut priftina majorum 
in ſtudiis inſtituendis induſtria reſuſcitetur, patientia 
exercitetur; ut adoſeſcentes veſtri omnia marte 
proprio aggrediantur et elaborent, quaſi nulla ſibi 
eſſent in promptu ſubſidia; ita demum ingenii ſui 
| En ____ viribus 


— 
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viribns uti conſueſcant, ut auxilio aliend neut quam 
indigeant. Haud profecto Allis ſervitutem 
tiseam impero; cognitibnes certè in omni nere 
irrſtrumenta ili nulla invideo'; at idem cavendum 
puto ne conteſſis abutantur. 77 is * this reaſon, 


that fo few who profeſs to fluily Gres 


 awvere nd' affftancez. Let them be uſed to exert tbeir 
own abilities, in ſuch a manner as not to want forti 


aid. I do nur ſet them an Agyptian taſk. 1 forhd 
them noinſtruments of. nh : but 1 think * care is 
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have obtained 
4. Kill and intimate knowledge of it. What 1s the ri- 


meuy Let the induſtry of i bo forefathers be rouſed ; 
ler patience be exerciſed. Let young men begin and 
labour every thing by their own 1 as if thers- 
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f Ut ipſe ad meam dagen Super e 

Latina conjunxi, neque id in- philoſophia tantum. 
ſedl etiam in dicendi exercitatione foul, idem tibi 
conſeo fuciendum, ut pan ſts in 


 facultate., 45. I bang augen,, wwjch- gre e. ae. 


tage to ted tbe "books in my. 
4 myo ani bake and Shar Mot in 3 


chiy, but alſo in eliguence; /o I think Jou faul 
a jw ly n extel rin Mg lauguq 
| rc. * 

Von enim tam prrelarüm eff (tlie larttle;, dum 
turpe neſcire. To be well acquainted aui unt I . 
tive language, i m nuch a: thing to Boat 91 as not 
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Engliſh undoubtedly ought to form a great , 


part of an Engliſh gentleman' s education.! 
think, at the ſame time, that if a boy has made 


Aa good proficiency in claſſical learning, he will 


FR 


be able of himſelf to compenſate the want of 


particular inſtruction in this point, if he chuſes 
to apply to it. Good fenſe, good company, 


and the reading of good authors, with a know- 


ledge of grammar in general, will commonly 


make a ſcholar completely maſter of his own. 
language, Several of our beſt writers were 


educated at public ſchools, where I believe the 


 _ Engliſh grammar was not taught; and I con- 
jecture that the prelate who has written ſo ex- 
cCellent an introduction to the Engliſh grammar, 


did not learn any part of it at his ſchool as 
the buſineſs of his ſchool; but, like others, 


probably acquired his ſkill by Feipte and ſubſe - 


quent ſtudy. g 
To comprehend it, pet, among 1 75 


other objects of ſcholaſtic purſuit, tends to ren- 


der the plan of education more complete, It 
is indeed very deſirable ; for I have known boys 
who, though they could write Latin gramma- 
tically, were unable, for want of this part of 


inſtruction, to compoſe an Engliſh letter on a 
familiar ſubject without | incorreCtnels, much 
more with elegance; and even ſome celebrated 


writers in Engliſh have made egregious mil- 
takes in Engliſh grammar. Mere Englim 


ſcholars incur great danger of miſapplying words 


derived from Greek and Latin. Falſe gram- - 
mar and falſe orthography. very often 3 | 

their good Tens and their e of- OW? 
and fac. | 


14 
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I need not point Gut che proper Anttoduction. 1 


Every one will anticipate me in chuſing 
Lowth's. Some parts of it are unavoidably too 
difficult for a child's comprehenſion. Fhere 
are ſome little introductions to it, adapted to the 
uſe of children, which e N ee uſed | 
with great advantages = 1 70 
The beſt method of Werk that Englick # 
rammar, is, I think, after having gone through 
wth, to cauſe to be read by one of the claſs, 
a paſſage of one of Addiſon's. papers in the 
Spectator, and then to parſe it accurately in the 
manner in which à Latin or Greek leſſon is 
uſually analyſed. All violations of grammar, 
and all vulgariſms, ſoleciſms, and barbariſms, 
in the converſation of boys, and alſo in their 
moſt familiar betten, mat be noticed and cor- 
rected ..; 1 | 
To confirm. their improvements in Engliſh, | 
boys muſt compoſe in it, as ſoon as they are 
capable of invention. Indeed, this /is-uſualy 
done in publie ſchools, and the advantages f 
it are univerſally felt. Many boys go to pub- 
lic ſchgols, who are deſigned for commercial 
life. The little Latin they learn by the age 
of thirteen - or - fourteen, - hen they ſometimes 
leave ſchool for. the accompting-houſe, may not 
be of great ſervice to them; but che habit of 
compoſing in Engliſh, will enable them to 
write letters with eaſe and with accuracy; an 


acquiſition, for which they will be obliged to . 


their ſchool as long as they live; an "MF 
tion which will * d aguib, 3 J 4 
them more than any of the e eee 5 
wien are merely ornamental. Res 
i I would © | 


1 o THz STUDY of 


nme in che plan of inſtruc- 
nion in Engliſh, the doctrine of Engliſh: verſi- 
 Koation, as, well as of proſaie compoſitidn. 
The various metres ſhould! be dy = 
ſuch à manner of reading them pointed out, 
tends to diſplay their beauty — nelop 
1 would advance a ſtep hy higher. P would en. 
dtavour to infuſe not only a grammatical,” but 
_ exriticab knowiedge of * language, and its 
authors. Fo the ſenior boys thi baruties und 
defecis of ſtyle fliould: be ſhewn. Phe opi- 
mien of judioious eritios on our pots, hiſto. 


_ _ Fians, orators, and: moraliſts, ſhouſd be laid 


_ before them and diſcuſſtd. They ſhould be 
taught net to read every thing that falls into 
their hands, but to fele&t their books witty judg- 
ment, and to aflign the reaſons for weir pre. 
ference. They will thus acquire not Gu 
_ grammatical: accuracy, but taſte; a quality 
Which will fuamiſh chem, ä, with 
4 pleaſure pure and refined z to be ble to reliſh 
_ Which, beſides the exalted ſoniofadhiow of it, wilt 
0 are the true e n 


Ae Eis camps eenvendeht! 
read COS, ſehools, an * —_ 


Hours, it muſt be read in 2 * 
wriſh to acquire 2 perfeck knowledge of *. 
To complete the grammatical and theoretical 
ſkill which is taught- by the inſtructor, let the 
55 8 rn” — elegant eompoſitzons in the | 
_ Fame will uſually point 
3 our, bag ke the ſhould err, as ſhe'fome- 
times does, the advice of the N 
| muſt ve ſought a 4 
Though 
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Though ihe Rudy of a vernacular angunge 
high importance; and though gi | 

fructors have endeavoured th perſuade their 

en, that it is ſaMicient for all the pur- 


oſes 2 lip; 1 5 22 gation of him who. has 
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confine be tly detective. 

2 an Ne notwith-- 

7 ding * 9 55 1 8 to 
this ſin never end it 


ſo well, as he 2 who is alfo e w 
the ancient langtages f. The mere Euglim 
_ ſcholar will often be oblige to turn bres his 
_ Englifh DiQionary, and, after all; will acquire 
but an imperfec idea of the many Words 
Which are ee WW 5 3 


15 F 5 
tamen Dis boni, quem nan alli Pakethonem, den 
non Donatum prez. ie conterinunt?” idque neſeio- 

quibus præſtigiis mire efficiunt, ut t /fultis mater- * 

culis et idiotis patribus tales videantur quales ipſi ſe 

faciunt. The greater part teach mere fooleries to their” 
boys, yet, good God ! what Palæmon, what Donatus,. 
do they not deſpiſe in compariſon with themſelves ? 

And I know not how. they do it, but they make them»: 

ſelves appear to fooliſh mothers, and to idiot fathers, juſt 

ſuch as they repreſent themſ/ebves. ERASMUS. 

I And as to the objection, that boys are lon 

employed in learning mere words and terms, an 

unintelligible rules, while they are learnin Latin, 
an objection which is triumphantly urged 5 every 

innovator, we may ſay in the hes, of ae 5 

A boy will be able to repeat his Latin Grammar 

over two or three years before his underſtanding 

opens enough to let him into the reaſon of the 
rules; 3. and when this 1 125 done ſooner or latter, it 
6. 
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ceaſeth to be jargon; ſo that all this clamour is 
wrong founded ; ...:. . and therefore I am for the 
old way in ſchools ſtill, and children will be fur- 


they come to know how to uſe them,” 
I Iwiſh thoſe parents and inſtructors who rail ſo 


niſhed there with a flock of words at leaſt, when 


much againſt employing boys in learning words, 


and terms, and rules, would inform us how they can 
be employed ſo innocenTLyY. Would they intro- 


| duce boys into company, take them to all public 


places, and initiate them in all the vice and vanity 
.of the world ? The time will come when they will 
_ repent ſuch a choice, and will wiſh their ſons had 


been learning LitLyY's RuLss, inſtead of HoyLe's. 
Natura enim ipſa fic hominum ftudia diſpertiviſſe 


videtur, ut primam ætatem LinGu#z, mediam elo- 
quentiz et artibus, poſtremam uſui et communi 
utilitati diſtribuerit. For nature herſelf ſeems thus to 
| have allotted the ſtudies of man, ſo as to diwote the 


| _ firſt part of life to language, the middle to eloquence and 


the arts, the laſt to practice and general utiliſy. 12 5 
Anon. Differt. de Rat. diſcend. Ling, 
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/eſſed by any ſort of man whatever'; but the no- *_ WM 
ABLE, and that which leads to praiſe and glory, 4 
peculiarly the property f the god, and of men who * i 
come 1 to. tb, nt n 2 ee e- : 
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Our youth, proficients in a nobler wn,” 3 hwy oe Wy 
Divide a farthing to the hundredth part. | 0 
Well done, my: 1 ; the joyful_father cries, | 
Addition and ſubtraction males us wife. „ 
But when the ruſt of wealth pollutes the foul, . ie 
And monied cares the genius thus controul, 10 


N We dare to hope, Se. re | Pikes, 5 


„ 
= * * 


3 4 Bw 


Great wit of, antiquity, /n leis 3 "= 

able for the liberality of bis mind, W 
his knowledge of the world, than for his ex-, _ 
cellence in poetry, has cenſured that mode 3 4 |: 
education which is confined to arithmetic. He 
has ſuggeſted that the mind, from a conſtant. 

attention in early youth to pecuniary and mex- 

cantile computations, contracts a degree of ruſt 
totally deſtructive of genius. There is cer- 


ny ſome truth in his 9 bet 


to it by the Iiberality 
the. generoſity of e minds. This has in- 
troduced them to the company ef * 4 
whom their fortunes made them equal; 

| they have appeared in the feats din beg, 
with peculiar grace and importance. 


poſſeſſed, they will never exale or roſie the 
ſentiments. They will never form the gentle. 
man. They are the qualifications of a 15 
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muſt be conſidered, that our country differs 
from his in many eſſential, particulars, Arms 
and arts were the chief objects in Rome; but 
Britain, from her ſituation and connections, i is 


commercial. Commerce. in. Britain 


has acquired a dignity unknown in antient 
times, and in other countries of Europe. MY 


who have been engaged 1 in it have added a grace 
of their education, and 


in this ſection, ta adhife, 


I mean, 


that they who are deſtined to a commercial 
ue, may not devote heir time and attention, 

excluſively, to penmanſhip and te arithmetic. 
be 


In whatever degree theſe excclences may 


0 


ſcrivener, and are at this time in poſition 


ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt perſons of the 
community. 


But ! would not be mitspprehendec Flinow 
the value of x kgible and expeditious hand, and 
of arithmetie as a ſciehee,” as ' well 
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propoſed end of a — -l 
Fhe aceumulation of: money. And what is the 
uſe of money? To contribute to the 
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jences, 


arithmetic, try, muſic, &., which 


the antients eſteemed ſo eſſential to. a-liberal educa- 
tion. Nor can we believe there 1 15 any one now 


but muff acknowledge that a mind, F tin 2 


ed to excel 
ar 7 Ronour- 


riding a horſe, 
or of wi 4 ſword, thoſe acc ompliamemte, 
uſually aſſigned our youth of dilincdion, 3 and for the 


riot ſcene of life. 


lake of which alone they are often. ſent into diſtant 
countries, as if there were nothing, to be taught them. 


at home, nor any thing in a gentleman. worth. cul. 


tivating but his body. We would not undevvalue 


ts (for 
every fort is certainly werkelt aiming 209; 


would wick teu 119 3 
menen, 4s the body lch inferior rhe mind.” 1 
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0: birne d unenlightened mind? If it is, 
what muſt be the enjoyment? It muſt be low, 
and diſgraceful. A rich man, without iber 


ideas, and without ſome ſhare of learning *, | 


is an unfit companion for thoſe in the tank to 


which he is advanced; 4 melancholy conſi- 


deration, that after all the toils and cares of 
buſineſs, when a man has acquired a princely 
fortune, he muſt be excluded from the | ſociety 


of men of equal condition, but ſuperior edu- 


cation, or be ridiculous: in it; that he muſt be 


unfit for parliamentary or civil employments, 
though the influence of ee bends procure 


| him admiſſion to them! | 


I really do not mean, in any thing. Lb 


faid, to diſcourage an attention to writing and 


arithmetic. If I did, I ſhould with reaſon raiſe 


a very numerous party, who would not fail to 
be clamorous againſt my doctrine. My advice 
is, and I offer it with unaffected deference, 
that thoſe who are intended for a genteel line 


of commercial life, ſhould beſtow at leaſt as 


much attention on the cultivation of their 


minds as « on meckanical eee or on a oe 


pts” F fe, mere eating, drinking, E * 13 2 


which contributes to WELL LIVIN the pleaſures f 
reaſonable nature. PICTETUS. 


Qui uti ſcit ei bona... Riches « are i goods to him alone. © 


4 avho knows how to uſe them. _ _ Tixkxcz. 8 


* —etite hanc juveneſque cence: — | 
Miſeris viatica canis, 3 


| EY this, both young and old —— 5 
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mere preparation for 
There is time enough for the accompliſh- 
ment of both purpoſes, in the courſe of an edu- 
cation properly conducted, and long enough 
continued. At our beſt and moſt reſpectable 
grammar ſchools , opportunities are uſually. 
afforded for improvement in writing and in 
arithmetic. Many inſtances might be produced 
to ſhew, that the claſſical and the mercantile . 


» Theſe are ſometimes avoided, from an idea 
that they are expenſive... I believe they are ſeldom : 
more ſo than other reputable ſchools. Aſcham, 
ſpeaking of the folly of parents in ſparing expence 
in the education of their ſons, though not in other 
trifling or vicious matters, ſays, ** It is pitie more 
care is had to find out rather a cunnynge man for 
their horſe, than a cunnynge man for their child- 
ren. They ſay nay in worde; but they do fo in- 


deede. For to the one they will gladlie give a ſti- 7 


pend of 200 crownes by the yeare; and loth to of- 
fer to the other 200 ſhillings, God, that ſitteth in 
heaven, laugheth their choice to ſkorne, and re- 
wardeth their liberalitie as it ſhould ; for he ſuffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horſe, but 
wilde and unfortunate children; and therefore in 


the ende, they find more pleaſure in their horſe thin 


comforte in their children.” RocgR AscHAM. 
Tides wiaſtige. fg Nr, hangs NaN 


4 
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He gives his cook ten mine; bis doctor a drachin, 


his toad-eater. five talents, bis friend and counſellor .. 


Jmoak, his miſtreſs a talent, his FE1LOLOPBER THREE | 
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diſcipline have proceeded wih equal \fiieceſs, 


It is indeed true, that the writing of thoſe ex- 
ereiſes which are indiſpenſably required in a 
claſſical courſe, retards the arquiſition of a fine 
hand, becauſe it is uſually” done in- a"careleſs 
and haſty manner, But it might be done 
otherwiſe. Granting that it cannot, yet ſurely 
one would abate ſomething from the excel. 
lence of a flouriſh, for the ſake” of acquiring 
ideas, and elevating che mind with noble ſen- 
timents. Is it worth while to forego the im- 
provement:of taſte an li genius, for the 
ſake: of forming a ſtroſte in · a letter with 
elegance, though not in the Teaſt mere lei- 
bly? for the fake of acquiring a meclianicat 
hn in which, after all, the ſcholar will often 
be fur aſſed by the loweſt apprentice, or the 
m clerk of a petty oſſice/ 

I T knew it will be ſaid, „that boys who zue 
deſtined to reputable merchandicc,, are uſually 
taught Latin. But how are they often taught 
_ ivd. Phey are often placed- at a ſchool _ 
eee teaches it not . He N 8 
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teren only writ, arithmetic, and" mathema- 
he hires an 


ties; us, to complete his plan, 
_ affiftant to teach Latin, he” principal fhare 
of time and attention is devoted to writing and 
arithmetic. The parent deſires it, and the 
maſter naturally gives it the g attention. 
geldom any thing more than the firſt elements 
of Latin are taught, and 7 it may reaſon- 


ably be 2 — in a very ſuperficial manner. 
The boy leaves his ſehod Ho yn age of four- 
teen. ' writes a fme hand, and caſts ac- 


—_ to admiration. His Eutim he ſwon for- 
s; for he was never taugt to dwell upon it! 
of great importance; and, in generul, what 
he knows of it is fo little, that it is s fearerf 4 
worth e 10 
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were poſſible to make them hear, be auνj gut\ u to 
the top-of the higheſt pinnacle, and cry out\with-a-loud = 
May ugh * Ws 75 5 „ in _/uch. 
Haſte, ye who a our ſelues {orear o get m 

But who take ＋ tle thou £5 01 7 en ts 
whom 0 muſt luv ir alf. Wany fathers, con- 

tinues Plutarch, have arrived at ſuch a love for mo- 

ney, and ſuch an indifference for their children, as, 


for the-ſake of cheapneſs, to chule ſuch. infeuess 


for their ſons as are good fon nothing.. ©"&TANON. 
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| When he has acquired his fortune, which he 
may very well do, with little other knowledge 
Hut that of addition and multiplication z though 
he prides himſelf on having had a liberal edu- 
cation; yet he acknowledges, that he has 
found little advantage from the claſſics, and 
holds them in low eſtimation *. He declares, 
that a ſon of his ſhall adhere to the four firſt 
rules. He ſeldom looks beyond the circum- 
| ſcribed horizon of the accompting-houſe, even 
when admitted into the council- chamber; and 
he contributes, both by his diſcourſe; and exam- 
ple, to bring the claſſical mods of education 
into diſrepute. He pretends to have been train- 
ed according to its rules, and grounds his pre- 
tenſions on the very little of Latin grammar 
which he very imperfectly learned, in a very 
ſhort time, when his attention was almoſt con- 
fined, both by parental and preceptorial autho- 
rity, to a mechanical attainment, and to a ſingle 
I need not uſe argument in recommending. 
the ſtudy of French and Geography. to the in- 
tended merchant. Their obvious utility is uni- 
wer underſtood, ].. 
It is well known, and much to be lamented, 
that the ſhafts of wit and ridicule have often 
been ſucceſsfully thrown at city magiſtrates, 
and other public characters, whoſe Glen 
%% ͤ 8 „ en 


® I 


* , . 


This diſeſteem may be accounted for by the 
old obſervation, Ignoti nulla cupido eſt. Ve baue 
xo defire for that which we know nothing abu, 
F Pericles ſupported a public character in a free 
city with great dignity. O N HN Thema over 
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fect in their education, which their wealth 


could never compenſate. Though they ought 
to qualify themſelves for the deſk ; yet they 
ſhould recollect, that they are not to remain 
there always: but ſhould let their minds be 
early imbued with that elegance, which will re- 
main with them, and conſtitute them gentle- 
men, whatever may be their employment. 


but, x0 lhre wife "OTKON avry x) Oplmpes Tnua- 
 wwyiag tC oi0iregory dN Te perrwpioas 5 gorCacas To 


tete rob iWovey "Aonkayigas d,? Rag Ngo 5 is % 


&zwros NOYN oc 11; ogever But he, who WAS M0 
converſant with Pericles, and moſt contributed to give 


him a GRANDEUR OF MIND, and to make his high 
ſpirit for governing the popular aſſemblies more weighty 
and authoritative ; in a word, WHO EXALTED HIS 
IDEAS, aud raiſed, at the ſame time, the dignity of his 
behaviour ; the perſon who did this was Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian, whom the people of that age uſed to 


call NOYE, or Mind, © 


|  PruTarcn, quoted by Harris. - 
„Great ſtateſmen, and men who have tranſ. 


acted civil bufineſs with honour and authority, 


have uſually been polite ſcholars and philoſophers ; _ 
witneſs, Scipio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Marcus 
Antoninus, dir Thomas More, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Temple, Grotius, De Witt, and many others. 


Vide Philoſoph. Arrangements. 


Homines rerum gerendarum gnari, ad ia 
exequenda 1donei fortaſſe ſunt, et in ſpecialbus 
judicio non malo àtuntur. Verum conſilia de 


ſammis rerum, eorumque inventio et adminiſtratio 
recta felicius a literatis promanant. Mere men of 
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cumſtance has been entirely owing to that de- 
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HE French language NW with au- 
thors elegant, * learned, and claſ- 
. A ſcholar cannat, in this age, diſpenſe 
with it, To be ignorant of it, is to cut off a2 
copiqus ſource of: amuſament and information. 
I need not expatiate en its utility to the man 
of buſineſs, and the -ornament - it addg. to the 
accompliſhed gentlemap, Its uſe and ee 
are ſufficiently underſtead. 
But whether boys ſhould begin to learn it 
ſo eatly:as they ſometimes do, admits of doubt. 
1. need not obſerve, that the lapſ of time is 
neceſſary to mature the mind as well as the 
body. Like the bedy, it may, at à very early 
age, be ouerladen: and contracted in its gromth. 
I would therefore begin with the maſt im · 
portant object, and lay a good foundation. 
The Latin grammar I conſider as the moſt im 


dee obje@ at that age, and as the avenue - 


future improvements. Let not the ſcholar 
dew be — till, e | 
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144 ON LEARNING raren 
a conſiderable progreſs in the knowledge of the 


Latin grammar. 

At the age of ten or twelve, and before, if 
the boy has abilities, this preparation may be 
in a great meaſure completed. The knowledge 
ef Latin words, as well as of the , = 
will contribute greatly to facilitate the acqui- 
ſition of F renc hk. 

F rench ſhould by all — taught gn gram 
matically. And * the pupil has not n 
ed the Latin grammar, he muſt begin with the 
| firſt elements of the French, and go through 
them accurately ; : for ſome grammar muſt 0 
learned with accuracy. But when he is ac- 
quainted with the parts of ſpeech,” and the ge- 
neral principles of grammar in all languages, 
which he will be by learning the Latin gram- 
mar, I cannot ſee any neceſſity for going over 
the ſame n in a French grammar; which, 
however, is not uncommonly required, to 
the great impediment an rigs” of” the * 
dent. wat 5 

It will therefore muse gane in the 
F rench mater, to ſelect ſuch Pane oaly- aſh the 


* 
m_ 


* He 5 has: rsd e Latin grammar p 
Aly. will find French incredibly facilitated. 
Richard Carew, who wrote a paper on purpoſe 5 

diſcountenance the uſual methods of learning La- 
tin, by the grammar, &c. informs us, that he 
learned more French among the natives in three 
uarters of a year, than he had done Latin in 
2 irteen years,” . But he 1 is obliged to confe(s, - 
| though very unwillingly, that '** 7he w/e of bis Latin 

"O_o did ſomething belp him." 

Ricuary 'Cargw's true and " Way. 
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grammar as are abſolutely neceſſary. Theſe” 
are of themſelves ſufficiently. numerous. 
I will likewiſe recommend it to him to in- 
| troduce the ſtudent to reading an eaſy author, 
as ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, and regular 
verbs are learned. This early entrance on 
reading authors greatly accelerates the progreſs 
in the French language, and, indeed, in all lan- 
guages. The ſubject matter of a book, eſpe- 
cially if it be narrative and entertaining, alle- 
viates the labour of acquiring the knowledge of 
a new language. But when the boy is confin- 
ed during ſix or twelve months to the dry rules 
of a grammar, he is naturally induced to hate 
the ſtudy of a language, which preſents to him 
nothing but irkſome toil. The peruſal of an 
eaſy author not only makes the ſtudy. pleaſant, - 
but alſo illuſtrates and fixes in the mind d 
rules of grammar. 

[ believe the greater aumber. os . n fl 
their Wow to Ow F wank. N that 3 =, 
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»The 11 N or Mr. Chambaud, 
prefixed to his grammar, appear to me juſt. 

** The learning of a language is the work of. 
ime and application. It cannot be learnt in a 
mort time without taking great pains. That is im. 
poſſible in the nature of the thing: and children 


learn nothing but by repenting. the ſans thing over . 
and over a : 


“But 5 pr do not learn ſo faſt as grown er. 
lons, they generally learn better. They will peak © 
French, of courſe, after they have learnt how to 
ſpeak ; for we are all apt to ſhew our accompliſh- * 
ments. If * oP OI their part, 

| * | you 
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you may reſt ſasisfied that they come on well, though 
they cannat ſpeak. Do not be impatient at the 
operations of nature; ſhe works but ſlowly. Child. 
ren, in a good ſtate of health, and under a whole- 
ſome diet, grow conſtantly, though their growing is 
not conſtantly obſervable. It is even ſo with the 
mind: it improves. conſtantly, ſo it is properly cul. 
_ tivated ; though 'tis in proceſs of time only that we 
can perceive the improvement. It is impoſlible for 
one not to be able to ſpeak the language, when 
thus made capable of it; and it is as 1umpoſlible to 
be made capable of it, otherwiſe than by ſtudying 
Its genius, and learning methodically, * 
Iltis a great abuſe introduced in moſt ſchools, 
to force beginners to ſpeak nothing but French 
among themſelves. They muſt of necefſity either 
ſpeak wrong (even OE they have a compe- 
expreſſions, for it is the 
utmoſt abſurdity to pretend, that they will learn 
them by Ausg. or condemn. themſelves. to 
filence. The firſt cannot but be very detrimental 
to them; ſince they thereby accuſtom . themſelves 
to a barbarous broken French, which is no lau- 
| guage at all, and cannot be unlearned without in- 
finite pains, The ſecond is ftill worſe, for it hin- 
ders them from diſcloſing freely their thoughts, 
and ſtraitens in ſome meaſure their underſtanding; 
but, above all, gives them the utmoſt averſion. to 


.** It is awazing to ſee hom apt people are 0 


_ deceive. themſelves, , and how eaſy. to be impoſed 
upon by deſigning crafty men, who improve” the 
general ſimplicity to their own private Bain. — 


{JT sende, 1 
certainly a valuable attainment *; but I think 


an ability to read and taſte the beauties of the 


„ The gene! 
rellect duly apon. the nature of a. 
the faculty. of the human mind, have 


this is owing the abaſe which L am complaining 


ality of people being incapable to. 
of a Fo uage, and 

y. of 1 mind, have 18 put 
their children to the ſtudy of the French fan- 
guage, but they expect them to ſpeak it, before 


they have learnt how to ſpeak : and in caſe they do 


not, never fail to tax the taſter either with inea- 


„ The maſters, on the other hand, being at = 


loſs to ſatisfy thoſe unreaſonable ay om 25 - and 
orwarding their 

boys, preſently begin by making them learn words, 

dialogues, and phraſes, and labour hard to beat 


knowing not what 40- contrive for 


into their heads as many .common ſentences as 
they can; pretty near after the 'ſame manner as 


| parrots are inſtructed. And, as has been hinted 


before, the abſurdity is even carried 16 far iti ſome 


ſchools; as to confine the por boys, under alt 
ſorts of 


penalties and f 


nothing elſe but French. The conſequence of | 
which is, they acquire the knaele of talking a 
Gibberiſh, which, nobody. can make any thing of. 
The ignorant parents, charmed however with the 
thew their children make of their learning, this 
them great proficients in the French tongue - 
They recommend the ſchool” us one of the belt for 
_ learning, aud ſo the maſter gets his ends; but in 
truth the poor boys know nothing of French, and 
the parents are deceived ard impoſed upon. 
It enables the bay to tranſa& mercantile bu - 
lineſs, and facilitates the acquiſition: of money; _ 
and is for that rea/on alone, valued by many pa- 
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celebrated. French' writers, is alſo valuable. Ic 
be can learn to do both in perfection, it is 
doubtleſs moſt deſirable. But I have obſerved, 
that the French converſation of many boys, — | 
miſſed as completed from celebrated French 
ſchools, has been but a barbarous jargon. To 
learn to ſpeak French with real elegance, and 
with fluency, it will be neceſſary to give it the 
greateſt portion of time and attention, or to re- 
ſide ſome time among the natives. To read it 
with eaſe and critical accuracy, may be ſoon 
acquired with moderate application; and it 1% 
in every reſpect, a very eligible acquiſition. IT 
There is no neceſſity to point out the proper 
books to be read in the ſtudy: of the French 
language. Thoſe which are commonly uſed in 
E _— of education, are for the moſt part pro- 
They are Gil Blas, Telemachus, Va- 
: 20 hiſtoriques, and a few others, both enter- 
taining and well written, I will only give one 
caution; and it is, that none of oltaire's 
| books be admitted too early. Let the ſtudent, 
when his judgment i is mature, ſelect thoſe books 
which he moſt approves, whatever they may 
be; but let not the young mind be poiſoned, on 
firſt entrance into life, by obtruding on its at- 
tention the writings of a libertine and a ſceptic. 
There was a time when even profound ſcho- 
wa and celebrated Writers, were W 5 
with French; * it is 5 1h general iy 1 and 
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aunderſtood in the preſent age, that to be igno- 
rant of it is. both a diſgrace and a diſadvantage. 
It ought ſeldom to be omitted in education; 
for to the man of buſineſs it is always uſeful *, 
and often neceſſary. To the ſcholar it is the 
ſource of pleaſure and improvement. But yet 
it will not ſupply the place of claſſical learning; 


and it is a happy circumſtance, that in moſt of 


the ſeminaries originally conſecrated to the 
ſtudy of the antient authors only, opportunities 


The obvious utility of French in the tranſ- 
actions of the world, induces all parents to wiſh 
their ſons to acquire it. Many of them are not fo 
anxious concerning Latin and Greek, and other 
bay nn They aſk, where lies the pre 
and the gain of theſe? In anſwer to them, I will 
again cite the words of the excellent author of 
Hermes, ſpeaking of ſome ſcien ce. 
« Every ſcience whatever (ſays he) has its 2/7. 
Alrithmetic is excellent for the gauging of liquors ; 
geometry, for the meaſuring of : eſtates; aſtro- 
nomy, for the making of almanacks; and om 
mars, perhaps, for the drawing of bonds and con- 
veyances. 3 3% ᷑ VT 
Thus much to the /ordid. If the /iberal aſk 
for ſomething better than this, we may anſwer, 
and aſſure them from the beſt authorities, that 
every exerciſe of mind upon theorems of ſcience, 
like generous and manly exerciſe of the body, 
_ tends to call forth and ſtrengthen nature's original 
vigour, Be the ſubje& itſelf immediately Iucra- 
tive or not, the wtrves of reaſon are braced by the 
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mere employ, and we become ahler actors in the - 


drama of life, whether eur part be of the buſier, 
or of the ſedater kind. Hanns. 
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. the acquiſition 12 


Sant and uſeful modern language . 1 


| „ Skin is very deſirable to a 1 he it 5 
5 is not uſuall 85 taught in ſchools. He that under- 
and Latin will be able to teach it 


ſtands Fren 
Himſelf, for it is very eaſy to read and underſtand 
It, if not to ſpeak it, Let him read a chapter or 
two every other day, for two or three months, in 


an Italian Teſtament, and he wilt Won be able ta f 


read Guicciardini, &. 
When theſe modern languages, : are uſed in the 


tranſaction of buſineſs, or in converſation with 


foreigners of character, or in eee celebrated 
books, they are truly valuable. But where is the 
uſe of prating them for prating ſake ? Yet many 


a fop, and many a fine lady, is very proud of 
being able to jabber broken French and clan 


a poor e without a 1 
com * ! : 
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on THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS: | 


Quibus in rebus duo maximè fa iatenda Ke ne 
quid effeminatum aut molle, & 55 ne- quid durum 


aut ruſticum fit. In wvhich, taub things are priuri- 
| pally io be avoided; the effertinate 0” the ſoft nan 


* rhe rage the m 3 i C306; 
„ betkeulutn in 3 


Fae in \ Palarſtra, in muſicis. Que LiBtRrUM/ 
Scire æquum eſt . HTS 2P3 tolertem dabo. 


Try him in learning in the exerciſes, * | 


mic, I will a 'fr it be is «well Hille i» 


every thing which a * young eee ought to knows 
| Tes. 


171 is vet Auster ie adrmoniſh the world of 


the value of accompliſhments which contri- 


bute to exterior grace. They are in their hi 
ture fuch as ſtrike the eye of "he beholdet upon: 
intuition. They tender the impreſſion, received 
on the firſt ſight of a perſon, favoutable to his 
general character, and they are therefore uni- 


verſally purſued. They ought to be purſued, 
but not without reſtriction. 


They are often conſidered, vey. by the pa- 


rent as well as by the child, as of the firſt in- 


portance; as more likely to contribute- to 
ſucceſs in the world, rolls ſolid merit. If this 
is really the caſe ſometimes, and I am ſure it is 


not always; yet it ſurely ought. not to be ſo, 115 


a — 
's, . Vi 
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and the reform ſhould begin in the riſing gene- 
ration. Boys therefore Boule be taught to va- 
lue external graces only in a ſubordinate degree. 
Great care muſt be taken, that they may not 
be viewed in ſo favourable a light as to appear 
capable of becoming the ſubſtitutes of moral and 
| ineelleQual. excellence. The too high eſtima- 
tion of the ornamental qualifications is injurious 
to the individual, and to the community, It 
cauſes a neglect of ſerious and uſeful purſuits, 
ſuch as are neceſſary to the welfare of both theſe; 
and it introduces general ignorance, want of 
principle, levity of mind and behaviour, irreli- 
gion and morality, _ 
When the boy is once caught to efteem "2 
_ gion, learning, truth, benevolence, and a power 
of becoming uſeful to himſelf and others, as they 

_ ought to be eſteemed as qualities which do ho- 
nour to human nature, and exceed all the little 
arts of pleaſing by external deportment, as much 
as a reaſonable. nature exceeds the beſtial; then 
let him be introduced to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, 

; Whoſe, true uſe and end are to cauſe. virtue, 
Whichis lovely in itſelf, to appear more amiable ?. 
With theſe ideas in his mind, let the boß 
15 len to e I. wth contribute to, his 

| ; EI 1 


* Os CAR W 408 imaoopi beet 19 1 
1 Xęnedòe, Nr d w ονν ao rer . 5 
bd hen the fair form, which nature gave. is graced 
With virtuous manners, err ___ er draws an 
ls doubly: captivated. © MENANDER-+(/ 


«ap Neque enim geſtum « tom ponb ad fimilitudinem | 
: faltationis volo, ſed ſubeſſe aliquid, in'hac/exeret- | 


| tarione,puerii, unde een * b any en 
ecor 5 
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health, and to his growth. It will give the hu- 
man form, in the embelliſhment of which na- 
ture has beſtowed peculiar care, the power of diſ- 
playing its natural beauty and ſymmetry x. It 
will ſtrengthen the limbs, and render them fit 
for their proper exertion. A ſkill in the art, 
independent of other advantages, is deſirable, as 
it enables young people to join in a diverſion, 
which, in decent company, is as innocent as it 

is pleaſing. When therefore the parent ap- 


decor ille diſcentibus traditus proſequatur. I a, 
not hade the carriage of tbe perſon compoſed ſo as 
to reſemble dancing, but I would have ſomething ne- 
main from this -puerile exerciſe; whence. that graceful - 
air, which was 2 7 15 A we 9 dence, WT 
ay inſenſibly ſteal upon us when we. are not think=  .* 
1 bs, a f E e een 
Ut "tea fint brachia, ne indoctæ ruſticaque 
manus, ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis - 
pedibus inſcitia, ne Eaput oculique 'ab'aha'corpes 2 
ris inclinatione diflideant./ That the armsibe 
ſtraight, , that ibe hands he not awkward. and ruſtic, 
hat the manner of ſtanding." he. not unvecoming, that Mi 
there may not appear a: want. of Hill in ann _ 
the feet, that the head and eyes may nat atſagree witty 
the inclination of the reft of the M . 
VVV 
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Barben. If there ſhould be @ coincidence f beauttous 


4 5 


morals in the mind of amy one, and of appearances in _ 
his form correſponding to them, in harmany with them, 
and participating of the ſame original flamp, —this 
would be a mt autiful fight to him abe , able jo * 
Ry n 
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4 
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proves it, there can be no reaſonable; objection 
to placing the ſcholar under the daneing-maſ- 
der. The methods commonly adopted are ſuch 
=, Fam ſure, I wilk not pretend to improve. 
Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, is highly uſefyt 
in — chr the body. In ſeveral walks. of 
| life, cuſtom hath rendered. it eſſentially requiſite. 
But E ſhall not dwell upon it, ſince it is by n 
means neceſſary in general, If the ſe 
chuſes to purſue Apes has a convenient. : 
tunity, he ſhould not neglect it; ſince it fur- 
niſhes an excellent mode of bodily exerciſe, af- 
ter the labour of the mind in a nne em- 


ployment. ; 
The learning of the millitary: Greiz which . 
is now Ver common, is, in ſeveral points of 
view, beneficial. It gives a manlineſs of mien, 
it renders the body erect, and the limbs robuſt; 
andi it qualifies youth to defend their country in 
an effectual manner, when called out by an 
emergency. It may likewiſe have an indirect 
influence, in inſpiring manly ſentiments, and in- 
ſinuating a love of order v. 
Muſic furniſhes a ſweet nend to he 
My man of letters, +» Dogs, are nar I. eg | 
in 


* . is tho 8 . bue this ef- 

bed is not, I believe, often produced. | 

I II hope it is not true, which has been FO 

In comes muſic at one ear; out goes wit at an- 
other.“ Eraſmus. ſays, Tibicines mente capti. 
Pipers are void of 10705 1. ſuppoſe this aroſe 


from the idea that thoſe who ſtudied muſic effet - 
tually, had little time for improvement of the 


8 Theſe a as 138 Aſcham) 
make 
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In it at ſhools, With great propriety, they are 
uſually left to follow, in oy Lins 84+ 000 ms - 
pulſe of their genius or their inclination. With 
out bockt of theſe, no valuable proficiency is evet 
made in performing on a muſical inſtrument. 
Scatcely any art is purſued, inbitd Minerbd, ol 
without a natural turn for it, ſo unſucceſsfully as 
muſic. And indeed to arrive at any great ex- 
ceellence in it, requires more time and attention, 
than can well be beſtowed dy him Who follows- _ 
any other purſuit with ardour. The lover f 
muſic, who has full employment of another 
kind, and who has not any very temarkable de- 


gree of genius for muſic, meuld content himſelf © 


with hearing ſkilful performers; opportunities 
for whict abound in this cultivated age and na- 
Drawing is frequently taught at ſchools; not 
often with any ſingular ſucceſs. It is, however, 
a very convenient as well as agreeable accom-- 
pliſhment ;. and, where a genius for it evidently” 
appears, no-care-ſhould be ſpared: in its cultiva-- 
tion. But as drawing is a — amuſe- 
ment, I do not particularly reeommend it to the 
literary ſtudent- His leiſure hours ſhould he 


ſpent in active diverſion. 5 85 a 
I will in general adviſe, that, whatever -orna- 
mental accompliſhments the ſtudent. may with- 


make a man's Wit ſo ſoft and ſmooth; {6 tender 
and quaiſy, that they be leſs able to brook ſtrong 
and' tough ſtudies.” —= I hope muficians will re 


move, by application to ſuch- ſtadies as improve 9 
the underſtanding, an aſperſion ſo diſgracefuF ro. ⁴ 


den 
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during a ſhort period of yout 
| old age which has no more chan theſe to ſup- 
port t. and e, would be ridiculouſſy 
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to purſue, he may call to mind, what has often 

been repeated with a figh, that life is ſhort and 
art long“. Much time and much attention 
muſt not be beſtowed, in the contracted ſpace of 


human life, on objects which afford no rational 


pleaſure, and no real advantage of any kind to 


the individual, or to ſociety. It is indeed far 
better to conſume time in employments merely 


innocent, than in vice or in malignant actions; 


but true, permanent, and heart- felt happineſs. 18 


to be derived from a benevolent conduct, and 


from uſeful exertions. Ornamental qualifications, 


and amuſing attainments, = þ pleaſe, indeed, 
but, alas the | 


En 


* 40 Another paſſion which the DE 158 is 
apt to run into is, to make ciIDREN learn all 
things; THE LANGUAGES, THE SCIENCES 5 MU- | 
3IC, | THE EXERQISES AND PAINTING, Thus 


the child ſoon becomes a TALK ER IN ALL, BUT 


A MASTER IN NONE. He thus acquires a ſuper- 
ficial fondneſs for every thing, and only ſhews his 


g 8 en he ab to rr his krill.“ 


SGorpsuirR. 


+ Obſerve what pr Us great Cicero pro- 
vided for his old age: In his letters to Atticus he 


ſays; Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpon- 
deas, quamvis acrem amatorem. inveneris; nam 
ego omnes meas. vindemiolas ed; reſervo, ut illud 


SUBSIDIUM SENECTUTI PAREM. . , . Noli 


deſperare ut libros tuos facere poſſim meos. Quod 
om aſſequor, ſapero Craſſum divitiis ; a = om- 


num agros, lucos, meu contemno. ale care 
3 S* FI | > 
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contemptible, if it were not truly pitiable.. Men 
are too little inclined to look ſo far before them, 
and to provide for that period, which, if it is 
deſtitute of rational amuſement and of ſolid 
improvements, muſt be ſpent either in a ſtate of ; 
ſtupid inſenſibility, or in wretchedneſs,  _ 

If the antediluvian duration of life {till con- | 
tinued, what: accompliſhments i is there at which 
an ingenuoùs mind would not aſpire ? But to 
ſpend the greateſt portion of threeſcore years 
and ten, in Aae or een W mace is inet 
tiabls 5 obj Me e BO IG At ee 


4 4 4 
4 * | Ik » % 


you tb 27 engage your ara? 70 any ane, Fas 
you ſhould find an eager purchaſer ; for I referae all 
my little property, that I may purchaſ this nee | 
for my old” age . . Do not deſpair of my being able” 
to make your books my own, which if I do, 1 60 foall 
ſurpaſe Craſſus in riches, and ſhall ap all Hhetr 


_ woods, and meadows.” _ Ci. 


* Quid BELL FORTES jaculamur Ev 11 
_ Multa? 
Why "ds wwe, who Mes ſpirit But for. 4 BW time, | 
form fo many projets? - Horacs, * 
Quid quod æſtimatione nocturnæ quietis dimidio 
quiſque ſpatio vitæ ſuz vivit. Pars æqua morti 
fimilis exigitur — nee xeputantur infantiz anni, qui 
ſenſu carent,..nec ſenectæ, in pœnam vivacis, tot 
morbi, tot cure —hebeſcunt ſenſus, membra tor. 
quentur, præmoritur viſus, auditus, inceſſus, dentes 
etiam et tamen vitæ 7 1 eee 
o compute ihe time ſpent in fleep, ' you wi . 
O08 nu actually lives. only. half bis fpace.— 

The ather | half. paſſes in a ftate reſembling deaths. 
You do not tale into the: account the years: of infancy 
which. are deſtitute. of reaſon, nor the many. diſeaſes 
and. 4 many cares of old age, aps genalties of lons.. 
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teeth alſo—die before us,. and yet all this ima is 


reckoned in the period of a lifes | PHI. 


Thus it. appears, that, deduting the time of 


o childhood, of {leep, of pain, of diſeaſe, of ſu A : 


annuation, there remain, even in a Jon 


ſcarcely more than fifteen or twenty years of, REAL 


ACTIVITY ; that is, of xxzar EIrE, for the reſt 
Is VEGETATION, or worſe, When we conſider 
this, we cannot help being ſhocked at the incon- 


ſiderateneſs of thoſe: many ghoſt- like forms, Which 
hover about the public places of pleaſure, and bow 


the hoary head to the only object of their worſhip, 


ALMIGHTY FASHION. Their, error ariſes. from 
the DEFECTS OF THEIR EDUCATION. They ac- 


quired in youth nothing but THE ORNAMENTAL 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS, and they find in age none of 


the sor rp comforts which books, philoſophy, and 
religion always afford in abundance. 


LIFE IS NOT 4 JEST 3 and it was a fool, who 


f ſaid in his heart, 


Harra TEA ND, #) wice PITS 2 dv HE wide. 


Ivery thing. is laughter, and every thing is duſt, 
and every thing is ver hig. © ee AMORE» 


The following paſlage, on introducing boys into- 


company, and inſiſting too much on the ſhining 


and external accompliſhments,” may correct the 
judgment of THB MANY on an important point. 
When leſs attention was paid to thoſe exterior 


_ accompliſhments which qualify young men to bear 


a part in the converſation of their ſeniors, When 
they were kept cloſe at ſchool, and were ſeldom 


; brought into company, or at leaſt allowed to ſay 


But little in company, ſo that they had but little 
ſociety. except with their parents and ſchool · fel · 


lows, they contracted a haſnfulneſs, which, by diſ- 


1 them from *ppearing to — 
what 
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what is called POLITE couranr, made chem ra- 
ther ſnun it. 


% By THIS MEANS A GREAT DEAL OF VERY 
VALUABLE TIME WAS SAVED'; AND HAVING NO 
ROAD OF AMBITION OPEN TO THEM, BUT THAT 
QF EXCELLING.LN THEIR STUDLES, they of courſe 
applied their time, and bent their application, that 
way; so THAT THEY WERE POSSESSED OF THE. 
UNDERSTANDING, AND HAD ACQUIRED THE: 
KNOWLEDGE o Man, when they - exhibited” no- 
thing but the appearance of ruſtic bos. 

Of theſe two extremes (bringing them too 
early and too much into mixed company, and 
ing them entirely out of it), Town myſelf inclied 
to lean rather to the latter than the former; be- 
cauſe EXTERNAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS are certainly 
of leſs value than 1inTERNAL onEgs,. and becauſe 
the former can be acquired when the latter cannot. 
The elements of knowledge: can only be acquired 
to any purpoſe in early life, becauſe they de- 
pend c iefly on memory, which is peculiarly. LABS: 


and retentive in youth, and the exerciſe of it is. 


peculiarl irklamé in. r years.” 
* * ah l hs Phinbrie,” 6h 
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Totam lieet animis, Naguibz oeulis, luſtrare 
terram mariaque omnia. One may ſurvey the whok 
earth, and all the feas which ſurround it, in the mind, 
Juft as "if e ere pany pan to the 9+ by 7 Ci. 
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1 to accelerate the improvement of the 
33 and to render his progreſs. agreeable, 
than a proper care to preſent all the ideas, with 
which he is furniſhed, clearly to his apprehen- 
 Hon*, This is not often ſufficiently regarded. 
Boys learn much of what they are taught, by 

rote, often without any ideas at all, agg almot 


„ The firſt ſtrokes which form the ſketch of 4 
icture cannot be pencilied with too much truth. 
if f you fail in theſe firſt lineaments, let the colour- 
"ing be ever ſo brilliant and rich, far from conceal- 
ing this want of proportion, it will only make 
the deformity more apparent. Indeterminate ideas 
 ferve only to confuſe the minds of children; they. 
afford no inſtruction to them, and prevent their 
future improvement; becauſe the falſe ideas they 
receive, will always contradict the true ones which 
we endeavour to give them. The firſt impreſſions 


will be in oppoſition to the ſecond, and the conſe- 
b confuſion.“ 9 Father GADI. BN 


always | | 
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always With confuſed and imperfect ideas. 
They are apt to conſider their buſineſs merely as 
a taſk, without any view to valuable improve- 
ment; and if they can go through it with im- 
punity, they are little ſolicitous concerning the 
advantage to be derived from it. PF | 
Among other proofs of the imperfection and 
the confuſion of boys ideas may be numbered 
their frequent ignorance of geography, at the 
time they are reading hiſtory. At many capital 
ſchools, ſcarcely any attention is paid to geo- 
graphy, eſpecially among the younger boys; 
who are, however, often engaged in reading 
Eutropius, Juſtin, Cæſar, and many other hiſ- 
torians antient and modern, Latin and Engliſh. 
Obbſeurity and conſuſion are at all times pain- 
ful. It is no wonder that boys, while they are 
unacquainted with geography, appear to receive 
little entertainment from hiſtories which abound 
with amuſing events. They are travelling in 
the dark. They ſee nothing around them diſ- 
f inctly 3 and, at the end of their journey, t 4 
find the conſequence little more than fatigue. 
At a very early age, then, I would introduce 
the pupil to a knowledge of geography. But 
TTT ˙ͤ ench ATR "EN; NS 
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 * Sexenni vel ſeptenni utiliter cenſeo datum iti 
chartas tres quatuof geographicas, ut inde diſtin- 
guete difcat tres" continentes, et in_prims Alta, 
Africam, et Europam. In fingulis_ harum nobl- 
ores regiones, et terminos primariaſque _ urbes, 
velut, Romam, Carthaginem, Athenas, Spartam, 
Conſtantinopolim, Hieroſolyma. Oſtendatur ubi 
Chriſtus natus; ubi imperator Germanicus do- 
minetur, ubi Turcicus; ubi Caſtiliæ rex, ubi Lu- 
I] TY 3 ſitaniæ ; 
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4 would. not place a geographical treatiſe itt his 
hands. I would not burden his memory, or 
diſtract his attention, with too many or too 
minute particulars. I would at firſt only give 
him the maps of Europe, of England, of Italy, 
and of 514% <Fs They ſhould be ſuch as are 
printed diſtinciy, and not too fully crowded. 
The uſe of maps ſhould be familiatly explained; 
and then the pupil will be well able to inform 
himſelf of the ſituation of principal places, and 
of ſuch as occur moſt frequently in reading the 
_ claflics and the Roman hiſtorians. Antietit 
geography ſhould at firſt engroſs his attention. 
The fame method ſhould ſoon after be uſed, to 
introduce him to n general idea of the modern. 
But as the pupil advances in age, he muſt be 
led to higher improvements, © Still I think the 
beſt ne: en, —_—_— is, Wen the 


ne ubi rex Gallus, Nb Dem "_ 
lonus, A ubi pontifex Romanus, ubi fita 
tellus atque urbs quam ipſl incolimus; et ſie in 
cæteris. e eee ee ee L think 
#hat three or four maps may be uſefully given, that 
; he may 10 thence. to difinguiſs three continents, au 
in the firſt Alia, Africa, and Europe. In each of 
_ #heſe tet 1 learn to diſtinguiſh the more famous 
| Countries, 2 and * princ 2277 cities, as 
* Rome, Carthage, Athens, Sparta, on e 
JFeruſalem. Let it be ſhewn where Chriſt was F. 
*evhere the German emperor reigns 5 where the Tart, 
| ewpbere the hin of Spain, .of Portugal, of France, of 
Britain, of „ e of Poland, of & weden; awhere 
the Roman pontif, where the country. and city in aubieb 
We Aut. 1 ia the rep. Voss. 
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places in maps, and not yet to perplex him with 


an unentertaining geographical treatiſe. _ 
When he has made conſiderable improve- 


ments in grammar and claffical learning, he may 
enter on Cellarius; Not that I would recom- | 


mend an attention to every part of this book at 
| ſchool. It will, I think, be fully ſufficient to 
dwell. with attention on Greece and Italy. A 
knowledge of other countries, ſufficient for this 


PIR of life, may be gained by a careful and 
epeated inſpection of maps, without reading 
land and dull 


method which tends to render difficult -and 48. 


guſting a ſtady in itfelf naturally ne and 
remarkably ea 


The facility t wie ſcience, wilt 


induce the judicious ſtudent to make a. 


progreſs in . He will therefore ſtudy modern 
geography, even with more accuracy than the 


antient, Frequent and attentive inſpection of 
maps will avail him moſt in this purſuit, 


throughout all its parts. Whenever a name of 


an unknown place occurs in reading, let the 


ſtudent mark it in his pocket- book, to be ſearch- 


. the en x convenient” W 


of proper names; a 


cM cpr wa Hud a fps; wm Elea pleaſant 5 


voyage to us; we fell down rivers in their gentle 
current, then put out to ſea, viewed the coaſts, en- 
 teredthe porta and cities, den eee ee 


try, Se. 8 
Bossuzrs * of the. ——— of the 


— | 
f 10% 
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J do not think it right to turn immediately from 
the book to the map, on every ſuch oceaſion; 
becauſe it will interrupt the courſe of reading, 
divert the attention from the main object, and be 


the cauſe of loſing ſome idea, or fome improvement 


of greater value agen! the rewe of a . 
C fituation. e o 

* "'Thers is 4 great Abenden of ei on 
this eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, and'the 
hope of gain in others, have urged many to pub- 
liſh what they could compile without dieulty, 


Cellarius I have recommended to the ſchool- 
boy as a guide to antient geography; Guithrie I 


will recommend as a guide to modern. In that 
uſeful compilation he will find a great number 


of particulars, not merely geographical, which 


ought to be known to every individual. Though 
D Anville's geography is ſeldom. uſed in ſchook, 
yet the ſcholar ought to be informed, that his 
maps are held in the higheſt eſteem. Their 
price alone denen thees om Nen univerſally 
1 Teceived.: £53 116 SUON TING 
— ene or that part of i 
which'i is — with bey may be de- 


ferred till the pupil arrives at a mature age, un- 
leſs he diſplays a very early genius and inclina- 
tion for mathematics. The drawing of maps, 


and other minute labours in the purſuit of geo- 
N graphy, may be deſirable to a perſon who. is de- 


ſurveying or navigation, but are an unneeeſſary 
til to the liberal ſcholar, '* For him; an atten- 
tive inſpection of maps already drawn, together 
with an hiſtorical account of Prey wilt be 


: With | 


_ Gully ſufficient. 


gned for ſome. employment connected with 


— — A — — 


TERNAL, nature, and of TRE $CIENCES Which! 


' GEO'GRAPHY, '&. 165 


With reſpect to mathematical ſcience *, and 
thoſe which depend upon it, I think they can- 
not often be purſued at claſſical ſchools, conſiſt- 
ently with other ſtudies more immediately ne- 
ceſſary in early youth. The Elements of Eu- 
clid muſt not be omitted in a liberal edueation; 35 
but perhaps they ought to be attended to at 
the e F rather than 3 at ſchool. Aſtro- 


e 

* 1 am en evdilbba of the Sell and excel.” 
lence of the mathematics; but I think them more 5. 
the buſineſs of the univerſity than of the "ſchool; 
and I am alfo of opinion, that a man may be very 
liberally educated without much {kill in them. 

+ Many projectors have perſuaded parents: that, 
in order to teach boys THIN Ss, and not words 
only, It is neceſſary to introduce them very early to 
pkyſics and mathematical ſciences. Among theſe Th 
Milton and Cowley take the lead. - Let us hear 5 e 
Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking of Milton when Milton kept „ 
a boarding-ſchool. | . 
„ purpoſe of Milton, as it ſeems, was to 
teach ſomething more ſolid than the common \ oY 
rature of ſchools, by reading thoſe authors that 
treat of phyſical ſubjeQs ; ſuch as the georgic and 
aſtronomical treatiſes of the antierits. This was a 7 
ſcheme of i improvement which ſeems to have buſied S5 . 
many literary projectors of the age. Cowley; Who Fl 5 * 
had more means than Milton of knowing wWwhat waoas 
wanting to the embelliſhment of life, ormed the 
ſame plan of education in his imaginary e 1 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of x- 


THAT + KNOWLEDGE REQUIRES (Os 1NCLUDES,: , 
IS NOT THE GREAT OR THE 1 3s 
NESS OF THE HUMAN Mix. Whether we "Uh 
vide for action or converſation, , whether we * 


355 
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nomy, dd natural and experimental Miley 
3 all its branches, will alſo be more properly 

omprehended in the courſe of academical ſtu. 
= *, The leQures read inthe univerſities on 
_ theſe ſubjects, are admirably well fitted to ac- 


Pane the nn papsl i in theſe delightful 


to be uſeful or pleaſing, the firſt e is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next is an acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
mankind, and with thoſe n which may be 
ſaid to embod truth, and prove by events the rea- 
ſonableneſs 85 opinions. 2 © 250 e are perpetu- 
all MORALI1STS, but we are GEOMETRICIANS 

ouly by chance Phyſical knowledge is of 
2 rare emergence, that one man may know an- 
other half his life, without being able to eſtimate 
Nis ſkill in EVD ROST ATIs or ASTRONOMY 3 but 
2 moral and prudent tial character immediate} 

ars. | 

5 * THosEt AUTHORS, THEREFORE, ARE To By 


READ AT SCHOOLS, THAT SUPPLY MOST AX1- 
OMS OF PRUDENCE, MOST - PRINCIPLES OP Mo- 


RAL TRUTH, AND MOST MATERIALS, FOR: CON- 
| VERSATION 3 AND THRSE PURPOSES ARE BEST 
"SERVED BY | POET 6, ORATORS, AND HIST0- 
alAns.“ 3 Dr. Joann 


The laws of: Biglhd muſt alſo be compre- 
| hended among the academical ſtudies. Phe" ex- 
_ cellent inftitution of the Vinerian ofeflorſhip, is 
a noble acquiſition to che glories of Oxford. But 
Blackſtones Commentaries, the firſt fruits of that 
_ eſtabliſhment, have "almoſt rendered ſubſequent 
eſſary. Theſe well read will be quite 
1 for thee rd ſcholar, who ſtudies 
not the ſubje@ with a view to qualify 9 95 for 
un apes qr pg LE 
* Ws non * 5 2 4 


C4 F * 
8 mY * 
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large and eoftly apparatus is always at hand, 


and the profeſſors who read lectures, are for the 
moſt part men of ee and ſolid mana with 
little oftentation.' 185 
And yet if a doy has a peculiar tern for ma- 5 
thematics, it ſhould be early cultivated; as, in- 
deed, ſhould all very predominant tendericies - to 
peculiar excellence. Intervals may be found, in 
a courſe of claſſical ſtudy, for improvement in 
mathematical knowledge; and I will recom- 
mend, as excellent performances, the books 
written 8 Dr. 2 8 * on thele een, profeſ- 


8 ” 


* « Nothing, fays he in his . to his Youn 
Gentleman's Geometry, has more diſcourage 
young gentlemen from entering upon geometry, 


than the notion, that a competent knowledge of 
ſuch geometrical elements as are of moſt uſe -in 
the common concerns” of life, cannot be attained _ 
without extraordinary pains and time. And this 
notion ſeems -to owe its riſe to an opinion, that all 


Euclid's Elements are neceſſarily to be underſtood, 


in order to attain ſuch a knowledge. . . Toremove 

therefore this wrong notion, I have reduced moſt, if 

not all thoſe elements that are of the greateſt uſe, 
and moſt requiſite to be known by young gentle-. 

men, under twenty-eight principal 10 tions; 
ems relating 


to lines and planes, and four theorems relating S 1 
ſali ß, „ WeLLy. 


In his other little Treaties Go. he has given us 


viz. twelve theorems and twelve prob 


a great deal of kernel with little ſhell. 
Euclid's Elements, however, it has been woll ob- 


' ſerved, conſtitute the beſt introduction to rational 


logic, or the art of reaſoning Juſtly and accurately 
N in 


| GEOGRAPHY, & mw 
| and. improving ſeiences: In thoſe places; 2 
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life and in learning. As matters o 


or a future 


form moſt delighttul ſubjects; for intelleQual truth 


which the. mind can con- 


of 446 3-7 
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ON rns ervpv er nib rohr 1 rar 
| COURSE OF SUV ER TION, : i LOTS. 
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"ian G et Nt in | tempus omittat, 5 
Let Bin 1 mY b and omit Fn for the 
ge bon n 
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1 muſt b do 8 N an ofthe moſt 
important views in education is to open the 
mind, and prepare it for the reception of the 

ſpecies and degree of knowledge required. in 
that ſphere i in which it is deſtined to exert its 
activity. It is not the buſineſs of the ſchool to 

complete, but to prepare . They who pretend 
to teach every part of neceſſary knowledge, and 

to finiſh the improvements of the ſtudent during 
the time that can be ſpent in a ſchool, are con- 


ſide red by! the intelligent as deceivers and em Þ 
run FI hoſe charge hos god oy” well, „ 


pee His igitur W ee ee in contends 9 £5 
ſchola, deinde bonis avibus ad AL TIE DISC i. 
YLINAS conferat ſeſe, et quocunque ſe verterit, fa. 
cile declarabit, quantopere referat ab optimis auſpi- 
catum fuiſſe. The boy being tinttured-avith IU. 
ments in his „ may-betake himſelf in the next _ 
ſtage, and with ogy 1 of fucce/s do higher urn.. 
ig, and whithar/oever he ſhall turn himſelf, he n 
 rafily be led to declare, of how much "IT it is to 
Owe MEWS in the be eff methods. + "BY ASMUS. 
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of the proſßeck. His attention ſhould be confinet 


% off THE STUDY: or HISTORY. 


who point out the various avenues of learning, 
und, by leading their pupils a little way in b | 


each, enable them to proceed alone in the years 


of matufſty v. As many averthes as can well 


be comprehended, without impeding” the pro. 
of the ſcholar, muſt een ks his VIEW, 


and for his admiſſion xk . 


Hiſtory therefore mul be Theluded:! But 


; hiſtory i is a molt extenſive field. I would only 
| introduce the boy into a part 'of it, left he ſhould 


diſcoutag ed 1 confuſed” by the immenſity 


to the more ſtriking parts t of antient hiſte 
nt} eo dhe hiſtoty"6f dis'own'evuſtiry, | > 4 


AN 5 J Ns ox 


3 Plato Uidited 4438800 kith Pack# e 
"Pavik 3 the dne preparatory, the other perfefthh 
At Tthodl; we ought to pretend to no more thaw 


Por zbra. The dae is be buſitiefs of the 


+} e or of ptivate application. Regel att E 


4 The arise A "TASTE 'of ery” bort of 


. Anouleth> is neceflary to form the wind, and is 


„ 


e to * n e of its ca 


8 t ce 15 hiftory. fuck ab alone ſhould de. laid 


the only way to give the underſtadipglits due im- 
Spacing? N 


„Loss. 


before them as might CATCH. THE 1MAGINA- 


TION; inſtead of this, they are dog frequently ob- 
liged To TOIL THROUGH THE FOUR"EMPERES, 


as they are called, where their memories are bur- 
diened by a number of diſguſting names, that de- 
dlroy all their future reliſh” for dür beſt Riſtoriuns, 
Who . 10 Oy: r pint ee of wiſ⸗ 
_ N Sol N b 
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| With h reſpect to antient hiſtory, it is true 
that he reads ſeveral original ers Fs 0 leſ⸗ 
ſons at ſchool. ' But though from theſe he may 
derive a knowledge of the language, I have fel= 
dom found, that 1 has received any great ad- 
dition to hiſtorical information. 5 The reaſon of 
this is, that he ſeldom reads enough of them; 
that he reads detached paſſages ; or that he reads 
them at ſuch intervals, us cauſe him to loſe the 


* 


thread of the narration. His attentionis paid leſs to 


.the ſubje&t, than 
: well other wiſe 


3 for he reads Eutropius, Nepos, 


to the expreſſon. It cannot be 35 


Juſtin, and Cefar, at a time when nis knew: 


5 ledge of their language is very imperſeR,” a 
when the principal object in view, is to n 
the meaning of Latin words, both as t 


they ane 
ſingly, and as they are combined in a ſentence. 
The hiſtory is onſy the inſtrument for the A= 
compliſhment of. a frag ti 1. ; | 10 
The beſt method o giving him a — anc d. 2 
to place in "his hands e hi $5 
in "Eneliſh,. The belt od Books volutite' "bf - 


| Rolling tranſlated, will be very proper. Select 7 4 


Lives: of Plutarch, the Hiſtory of Rome by 


Queen and e e wee n ns Ke 1 


1 iN 1 


„ Negee e n nl EXATE bits "8 


clan Latinitatis diſpendio diſci, cujus vo- Js 


Io TUNG ratio habenda. I would not in the” 


firſt. age, haus hiftary learned at the expence of La- 


bis which is iben to be more. valued. 1 51 Mos nor. | 5 25 5 | | 
+ But let him early be taught to taſte and m3 


nouriſhed * lafica e the milky ri 


of din, >" OTIS: if 
CCC 
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Goldſmith's s, Hiſtory. of Greece and Rome v, 
_ will give a boy as much knowledge of cle 
hiſtory; as he can receive at ſchool conſiſtently 
wich his' other occupations.” Moſt of theſe 1 
wiſh to be read by the boy, a8 the amuſement of 
| his leiſure hours. They: can ſcarcely be read in 
By ſchool, without interfering with very im- 
| pur 7's mo e de Le en ee 


F 


3 2 Fr 1485 TEL 7 — e TY 1 9 * by A A 133% 
pm an "athentiqat tod the 
n Hiſtory fin Pee ee 
only for- che neceſſary. pal ornamental know- 


5 led ge which they furn lb, but alſo for the noble, 


> manly, and generous ſentiments; RATA 
to inſpire. He, who in his early age, has been 
EE 8 to ſtudy and revere the characters of the 
ſages, heroes, ſtateſmen, and philoſophers; who 
„ the annals of Greece and Rome, will 
neceſſarily imbibe the moſt liberal notions, He 
will catch a portion of that generous enthuſiaſm, 
Which has warmed; the hearts, and directed the 
conduct, of the denefactors Atl ae . 
the human Nee PET 
A Latin and Greek e ne got. De EN 
norant of the annals of his own. country. If 
this ſhould be the caſe, he will appear inferior, 
in the eyes of common obſervers, to many boys 
whoſe ee * been! in other reſpects much 
+ FL; a N e en OA: 275 * 
0 *. Theſe were 140 works, compiled merely 10 
fupply reſent wants; but as Goldſmith certain 1 
eſſed genius, it has -ſometimes' ſhone out A 
eee 1 a 9 eee wr. 
e LT: es 34 7 
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i con The are in themſelves capable of 
rewarding his attention moſt amply. Avery 
particular ſtudy of them may, indeed, very pro- 

perly, be deferred till a more advanced age 

but a little introductory knowledge obs Fes 
deſirable at the ſchool. I know not a better 
book for the purpoſe of communicating it tc 
boys, than the book already adopted in ſchools, 
written in queſtion and anſwer, and ee 
with PHRASE MLS TAP, OC HE Gs ,-- 
Engliſh Biography I\iftrenuouſly res a 
as more entertaining, and perhaps more uſeful, 
than civil hiſtory at large. I do not recollect 
any biographical work, which is particularly 
and properly adapted to the uſe of ſchobls. „ 
is, I think, a deſderatum. It ſhould. be ele- 
gantly written, and conſiſt principally, but by Ts 
no means entirely, of the lives of the learn | 
| — knowledge, of feigned biſtory, or e 5 
„is abſolutely neceſſary to the reader: of the 
ca — no means 0 f 
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*s Har Hiſtory 18 mans Proper for a young, : 
claſſical ſtudent, becauſe it has uſually. been ter. 
written than the modern. Quia provenere Abi © 
magna ſeriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, ve. 
terum facta pro, maximis celebrantur. The xg „ 
of the Greeks are celebrated throughout the ævorld, a 
the 8 7 greateft that my appeared, . becauſe there aro 2 . 
in thoſe countries, ifzorians' of great genius. Not | 
(the 27 Merian means 0 3 SY 35 pe 8 
themſelves are always . Vene thoſe atchieved 85 
in other nation. i "SAELVST." | 
＋ Ne es quidem dus ſunt a elariobibus” oe 
ficta negligere. We mus not overlook even the yl 7 5 
1 „ „ ui e 85 
2 13 „„ 
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karching for this knowled in Took's Pan- 
theon. That book, though it e much 
learning, and has been To” and generally re- 
celved, is ſurely improper for boys. It contains 
many ideas, and many expreſfiong, which may 
equally corrupt the morals and the taſte of the 
young ſtudents. . I would ſubſtitute in its rem 
the abridgment of Spence's Polymetis. This, 
ĩ it includes not ſo many particulars,” includes 
| enough, and is written with elegance and, deli 
cuacy. Dr. King's Hiſtory * the Heathen 
 Gods.is a uſeful book for —— purpoſe; but I by 
no means approve the practice of beſtowing 
much time in ſuch, purſuits. A little of. this 
| knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw a pro- 
pou light on the antient writers; but I would 
proceed. any father in paß of 1 it, Sn is 
indipenſably required, 7 
A little as y will be highly n 11 
is unavoidably a du £9” unentertainingſtudy®.,' 
FN It will ba: ſufficient if the een furait. 1 


"Cond. propter potrarum endrrationem,. Apihpe | 
mos eſt ex omni diſciplinarum | genere ſua tempe - 
rare, tenenda elt hre vis, quam unde po- 

_ tids petas, quàm ab Homero, "Fabataruns oxhnfium 

5 parente? Undoubiedly 1 „ the "fake explaining 1 
| poets, be cuſtom 715 to mix all 4 of Tea ng 
Ii 'their works, the meaning of fables is 48 Be 8 
" derftood, avbich meaning Ed would" ont Yather 
net, than AY Hoy, | 1 N 0 all Fables ? © 
| e e Asus. 


». vet many ſpend * 19 8945 ab 3 7 
| and huſks of learning, without ever taſting the 
ſweetneſs of the kernel and the fruit; diffiiles i. | 


5 au. nghing e _ abayt. * 11 
e 
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rical, m holly 5 and e ad 
is, that I am Siren the ſtudies of a boy, oba 

very young man. Toa proßeient in learning I 
ſhould recommend, ir Kent med to offer wy 
advice,, large and Orig nal treatiſes; Im migh 

ENUMETAte A reat Variety 'bf theſe in * oy u, 
and in ſeyer ern languages. ha 
voice of fang, and his own Apron vill be 
ſufficient to, mn Hint in cala s „ 


1 ++: 2 * 


* The Hcaſtle test Ladder in the folloy- 
ing paſlage,, thoſe injudicious parents, "who . 1 
aue in the ſtudent of hiſtory, a knowledge 5 
92 75 rtant particulars. What heh "wit . £08 
of maſtery in His time, 1s now. e 5 
1 ſk the young TN an A ſpecimen \ of mY 
N 1 
Sed vos ſevas 3 leges, 
V. præceptori verborum regula conſters.. 5 n 
Ut legat hiſtorias, auttores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam N <ignalgge: rost ut forts Mi 


| gatus 
ban Pat aut Thea, aut Phabi. been, 


„ Anchiſ, name [patriamque. 2 ; 
Archemori; dicat 7g Aceſtes yixerit annos. 
_ os ohm. ada rink: donaverit * 
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1 5 learning, and has been long and generally re- 
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farchiog. for this knowledge in Tock's Pan. 
eon. That book, though it diſplays much 


celved, is ſurely improper for boys. It contains 
many ideas, and many expreſſions, which maß 
cgually corrupt the morals and the taſte of the 
young ſtudents. I would ſubſtitute in its rœm 
the abridgment af Spence's Polymetis, This, 
ĩf it includes not ſo many particulars, includes 


oy —_— and is written with elegance and, deli- 


Dr, King's Hiſtory of the Heathen 
| Gods. is a uſeful book for the 5 but I by 
no means approve the practice of beſtowing 
much time in ſuch, purſuits. A little; of this 
knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw a pro- 
per light on the antient writers; but I Would 
not proceed any father in purſuit of 1 it, than is 
| indiſpenſably. required. x 
A little chronology will be Many uſeful. - ; 10 
is unavoidably a dull 3 ſtudy v. 
It will be ſufficient if the pa RS Rn | 


Ceres propter postarum enarrationem, 2 = 
mos eſt ex omni diſci linarum genere ſua tempe- 
rare, tenenda eſt fabufarum vis, 'quam unde po- 
tlus petas, quam ab Homer, fabutarum'omnium 
parente ? "Undrubiedly, for the fake of explathin the 
| poets, 0 cuſtom 'it fo is to Mix 295 ts of 26 ty i 


Ain tbeir works, the meaning of Fables is to be un 1 


aAenſtobd, which meaning where would" om Yather 
. fb, As Fe * ho Parent L. all fable, 
| FO” NG EASUS, 
* Vet many ſpend their lives al the Wells % 


and huſks. of learning, without ever taſting the 
ſweetneſs of the kernel and the fruit; difficiles dr 


NG 2 ** * wo 2 abeut erilles. 4 bi 
9 5 
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ON THE, ruby or His = 


cd with general ideas in is and; hk a S's 
ledge of a few remarkable Kras and epöchast 


Chronological tables abound, and they are in 


general ſulfeie tly accurate. Th war de re 

ferred to.as ea e e n 
It muſt be: remembered, that the reaſon w 

I recommend introductoty books guly 22 

rical, mene gical, and chronological ſubjecte, 


is, that 1 am directing the Guches ef 2 boy. ora 
very young man. To #' proficient in learning I 


tows ATP if 9 reſumed 10 offer KY 5 


ts ny = 


* „ The kent 4 <cilives in the foll6y- 
ing paſlage, 5 injudicious parents, who fe- 
quirky; in the 

zimportant Articulars-. What he ſays" was 3 
ed of maſtery in his time, is how often exp 


5 ? oak the young 2 tþ As a Tecimen © as 


provetient.” gut 
— Sed vos fevas MA e,. 


1 præceptori verborum regula N Wo pr 
Ut legat hiſtorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanqtam Apes dignolq6s. toon; ur forts 10>: | 


gatus | 
Dum Petat aut Tharmay aut Phabi Bulnags 


dicat ; k v% 


Nel Anchiſe, nomen bn Tr WANs noveree : 


_ Archemori z dicat quat Aceſtes Vixerit annos 
WF 2. K 5 1 bus vini- donaverit una. 
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udent of _ hiſtory, a knowledye of 
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I add theſe lines, though they. a are not immedi | 
| appoſite: 5 


| I — . te, ut fie” 
Et Parzk 1560 Cettis, 141 185 85 8 BOWS. 
 Hac i inquit cures ; et cum ſe Wert aus 2 oY 
E. victori popuJus quod poſtulat, . * 
But auben thou dun, tht' parents, et n x 
Without à ſuit" before the tribluus pays ' 7 


And yet (hard laws upon the maſter ay. , R . 
Bie ſure be knows exatily grammar rules, | I; 5 Fl 

| Ard all the beft hiflorians read in Naben, J 
; Al authors, every poet to an hair ;. | $73 


| That, aſted the queſtion, he may 5 arce Ae. un 
70 tell who nurſt Anchiſes, or te name 
' Archemorui's flepmother, and wwhente foe tum 1 * 
Hou Tong Acefies li ved, what fores of wine © AMES 
He gave to the depdeting Trojan lids BE oOune 
Bid him, befdis, his daily pains employ 13 
- To form the tender manners of the boyz; © 
; 7 work him, like a waxen babe, 49 art, 
. 21 Humeiry in every part: 
«4 3 de l CE, e yi 3 
: I'© 0 young. cenities $ rengt impair ©. + 4 5 5 
_ This be thy taſt; and yet, for all thy pains,” A 
A ihe ear g 'end. exped2., 10 greater e 4 | 
Than what a Fencer, at a a prize, 0 obtains, e e 
DarDbe N. 
"Whereas ; ; Hoc illud eft protiped in cognitione 
rerum ſalubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli 
documenta in illuſtri poſita monumento intueri ; 
inde tibi tuzque reipublicæ, quod imitere, capias; 
inde fœdum 2 eptu, fœdum exitu, quod vites. 
This is the moſt ſalutary and uſeful Naa > hift6r _ 
| tobe able to ap. 4 pans 1 kind placed in a 
 Piking' point of view, that you may tal thence, 
for yourſelf and for your country, ſomet hing to imi- 
tate, and learn what is baſe in the attempt, and 
4. Ware in FO Me, and 1 5 to be A, © 
n day IE, 
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ON THE STUDY-OF HISTORY. 177 


Hiſtory is particularly proper for the ſtudy of 
young ladies, and ought to be recommended to 
them in the place of thoſe: noyels which often lead 
them to ruiti. Mr. Hume very judiciouſly ad. 

viſes the ladies to read hiſtory, The following is 
a quotation from his Eſſay on this ſubje&. 
I remember, I was once deſired by a young 
beauty, for whom Thad ſome paſſion, ta ſend her 
ſome novels and romances for her amuſement in 
the country; but was not ſo ungenerous as to 
take the advantage, which ſuch a courſe of read- 
ing might have given me: being reſolved not to 

make vſe of poiſoned arms. againſt her. I there-. 
fore ſept her Plutarch's Lives, aſſuring her, at 
the ſame time, that there was not a; word of 
truth in them from beginning to end. She per- 
uſed them very attentively, till ſhe came to the 
Lives of Alexander and Cæſar, whoſe: names the 
had heard of by accident; and then returned me 


4 


the book, with many repreaches for deceiving her.“ 
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e een een aaa, 
on LEARNING 10 RAK OR READ,. AND. on 
10/* "+" RERETIFIONS en AUTHORS... ++" 

10840 tins 1 1 nolo bt 
nee gentiùs; nolo verba exiliter exanimata exire, 
inflata et quaſi anhelata graviüs. 'T avould 

not have the letters affi bw reſſed, T would Hot 
have them carelfly" confuſed”; I would not have the 
word come out Fant, 1 as if the ſpeaker was. 
put of breath ; I would not have them mouthed, and 


21 it avere Iaboured 8 The "Rage wie Puſfing and 


 blhewing.” OO ele. 
Thn g enn naten fm note fr, cad 5 
Net Homer, 


Fats A. as {ay} , from bis . di, reh 4 
E. 


33 | ES 


HERE has 1 been a juſt Sade 
men, el. attainments in learning have 
rendered them highly reſpectable, have not been 
able to diſplay their Knowledge with 'any great 
eredit to themſelyes, or advantage to others, 
from a defect © or a «foes in * 89880 of N | 


"+278 Wo * 


TThey "DE incur 2 . of. Jitin Cafar 
to a bad 8 8 3 male cantas; ſi le- 
gas, cantas.” you are ſinging, yu ** aid | 
2 really fag x 


oN LEARNING * 0 SPEAK, ae. hy 


le is therefore. become a very deſirable object 
in education to enable boys to ſpeak well v. If 
the boy is deſigned for the church or the law, it , 
is abſolutely neceſſary. If he is deſigned for no 
particular profeſſlon, yet a clear and manly ut- 
terance is a valuable acquiſitien. A part of the 
time ſpent at ſehoo] ſhould always be devoted to 
che purſuit of this uſeful and Hogue bg e . 
ment. 8 — 

'The proper mode: ans of pubſulng it, ivan 1 
chat elaims our preſent ee mailt 
not enumerate the methods Which appear to me 


wrong and ineffectual ; but- ſhall preſeribe that 1 
9 1 think moſt e to! the Oy in 
view f. . | N. 4 64s 1 | ered Bd 2.4 13 erg 1 4 fl 
i i ein 10 1 
5 eee ut 3 knit! 5 10 55 = 
reed Joſe . ec _ 


2 8 We 1 e reading; and 1 
the following. appears o me an excellent zsle- I 
„ Whoever: reads a PERFECT or FINISHED do- ITY 

rosirton, whatever be the language, whatever, . I 
the ſubject, ſhould read 3 it, YEN * Aar. oth. Til 

aa and? Mats; oat - 
BB 1 

_ 
* * 


aid Nn be read both diſtinctly an . pd andy 

"my ye regard 10 ops ws "pauſes ; , N ö 

fonal 0 evatpns and epreflions of the voice?” «+ - 

Whatever elfe ebbellkete) > pay 1 Sa. : | 10 
_ ciation; He 'who, deſpifi ng, of 0 why 5 1 

 knowin nothing of all this, eads *. 0 fot —_ 

a child” as 10 would read a ſeſſions paper, in ; 

not 19 miſs many beauties of zhe ee — 

Proba y mis K is 2 2590 a ba Pee 

of che ſenſes BOM vey DYE. Harris. 
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At the age of thirteen, provided. the bor is 
pretty far advanced in the claſkcs, ſuſkgiently 
advanced to be able to afford time and attention 
to other objects, he ſhould; enter on the, art of 
ſpeaking- There are 822 8 books written 
dt, and many rules ate uſually given to the ſtu⸗ 
Lent, previouſly to bis entrance an the practice. 
hut I adviſe that theſe. ſhall not be WS" uſed 
at all, till he ſhall have been a little while ac+. 
_ cuſtomed to the practice. Natural ſenſe and 
natural taſte, a good ear *; and well formed or- 
gans of ſeach, under che guidance of à . ſkilful 
living inſtructor, will effectually accompliſh, this 
purpoſe; without any painful attention to dry 
and unentertaining rules of art; to rules hie 
often give an appearance of difficulty to pur- 
ſuits which in themſelves are eaſy and pleaſant. 
Once in every week I adviſe, Aae of, 
the age and qualifications already ſpecified, ſhall; 
rehearſe; in the hearing of, all- the boys in a 
- ſchool; _ in form as auditors, ſome cles 
Eng tl from Demoſtbenes, Plato, Ho- 
er, Ge Liey, Virgil, Milton, Shake-⸗ 
eats, e dr | AT I wich to ache: 


5 it A R e 125 LY 


1 inſt i ne on. this quali iy, "far. e not 
a tri Aly and op Er „ene 
Mee , ds poetry, a 0 Sfatefy, no les 
than harmonious Fang without ſenſe, 4 An el, 3» 
1 When all theſe employments are well con- > 
quered, then wall the choice -hiftories,« heroic 1 
1 and Attic tragediea,g f Gatclieft,and .moſt :;c: 
a with all the famous political onde: a 
tions, ter .themſelves ; 8 i they weren got 90 
on N 12055 BUT te THEM ae Ans 
1% ons; | 
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ſcrupulouſly to theſe origina rie al at 
to choſeamong their ſucceſſors whoſe what 
ters ure eſtabliſhed. I would, for the ſake of 
drawing a Ane Age to be paſſech ober, admit no - 
authors but ſuch as theſe ; for theſe are fully 
ſufficient to form the taſtex as well as to furniſh 
#1] ractice of elocution. And when | 
once minor or Ohfcuré authors are admitted as = 
models for the young ſpeaker, there is danger of = 
corrupting his taſte. 1 know: there are nume. 
rous writers, beſides thoſe I have mentioned, of 
great merit. Theſe may be read at a ſubſe - 
quent period with great pleaſure and advantage. 
Pur I would confine the attention of the ſtudent 
in ſpeaking, to authors, whether Greek, Latin, 
or Engliſh, who have obtained, or who. at leaſt 
deſerve, the rank of claſſics; eſpecially. when. 
he is to egmmit their paſſages to e! as in 
the preſent caſe. I muſt mention, La the way, 
that the Tearnitig by heart the moſt beautiful 
paſſages of the fineſt authors, is a very great 
cala n advantage attending the Rudy. 15 the; . 
art of ſpeaking” i im this method. 1 my be; Ws 
The firſt object is, to hiabltuate the Abbas: to- 
: ſpeake . by. By far I 
* by Phe 2 oe | ;. Ye 12 oy „ 
40 4b ie pronounced. WITS RIGHT; 
ACCENT AND GRACE, AS, MGMT. BE. n 8 
would endue them even with the ſpirit and vigour. 
of - Demoſthenes . or Cicero, Euripides or i 
a IT rage of Kool: 9975 TW 
1 rove or Ic - $ 3 
Her n — ee it de = 6 
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part of boys have fallen into'a careleſs and pre- 
cipitate Lacta of articulating their words. 
Till this fault is removed, no improvement can 
de made in elegance or erpreſfion. A diſtinct 
enunciation in ſpeaking, reſembles perſpieuity 
in writing. Without it, there can be no grace 
ful elocution, as without perſpieuity there can 
be no beauty of ſtyle. Let ſome months bo 
employed in obtaining theſe primary and im- 
rtant points, a flow and diſtinct utterance, 
This of itſelf is a valuable attainment. One of 
the beſt methods of introducing it, I have found 
to he a motion of the inſtructor's band, reſem- 
bling the beating of time in muſic, and 
thy uſes of the learner, and the flower or 
quicker progreſs of his pronunciation. I have 
41 found, as I doubt not others have likewiſe, 
that it is very uſeful to inſiſt, during the exers 
ciſe, that every ſyllable, but eſpecially the laſt , 
ſhall elearly, and almoſt ſeparately, ſtrike the ear. 
Boys are apt to drop the laſt ſyllable.” Caution 


is however neceſſary, to prevent the flow and 


diſtin manner from degenerating to the heavy. 
add the ſluggiſn. But really this ſeldom hap- 
: 3 Boys of ſpeech are generally too voluble. 

b hey oftener want the bridle than the ſpur. 

During this proceſs, all monotony, and, indeed: 
Wo * UE r e ver, muſt be care 


p —— 5 1 
1 ot 1 1 id 


: wy Koons * Jure elde 4 arte 
55 prof FXTREMAE, rede, Siftinſid..ot carts | 
ferantur. Let every Hllable of ord, 9 e/Y 
e loft e 
dle e ge, # 46 | 5246 1 $60 A ati dos al 
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fully. corrected. 
g into 4 habit, ** difficulty of removing 


univerially taught them a bold, 8 affected, and 


ed the appearance of m 
is not 


in boys (and it muſt always be wanting were 


i chey//2r6 Guffred 49 


them is great indeed; and it is xeally amazing, 
how unnatural and diſguſting: are the tones of 
many boys, who have been taught to read by 
vulgar perſons, without ſubſequent correction. 

When a flow. and diſtin&t utterance. is ob- 


tained, and the tones removed, the graces of elo- 


cution will claim the pupil's attention, And 
here I cannot help ene, that 1 have ſel- 


dom ſeen a very graceful manner in boys, who 


yet have not been without inſtruction in this ac- 
compliſhment.. Their inſtructors have almoſt 


a theatrical manner. They have aimed at 


an more ſhewy and ſtriking than tha 


plain, natural, eaſy, diſtinct, and properly mo- 
dulated- ſtyle of pronunciation. 15 conſe. 
quende has been, that Bean of taſte. hays. 


_ laughed and pitied, 2381 8 


Modeſty, whatever une diflipated and: injus- 


dicious parents may think on the ſubject, is ones | 
of the moſt; becoming graces of a boy. When 


he ſpeaks in public, it is one of the fineſt 


rheto- 


rical ornaments that can be uſed. The beſt 


writers on the ſubject of rhetorie, have-preſerib- 


modeſty even in men. It 
therefore wonderful that the want of it 


a theatrigal manner is adopted) ſhauld * . 
guſt. A jeud rant, and a violent tone of voice, 


2 never pleaſe ina bey, unleſs, indeed, he it 


a play. But as few boys are ſent to | 


Ta W prepared for a theatrical: life, 1 
8 9 4s: * 
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ploded from 4 ſchocl ®, The claffcal manner, 
as I ſhall call it, muſt prevail in every . 
devoted to antient learning; for there, if an- 
tient learning is properly underſtood and culti- 
acl, taſte 995 prevail. 1 with,” then, no 
mode of ſpeaking to be taught and encouraged = 
à claſſica 70 Aich would 'not- pleaſe at an | 
1 Attic audience. e i e 
I think that the Se ter href inſtructors i in- 5 
Ty too much on action. Much action 'Tequires. A 
aà degree of confidenee fe vey tees in a boy. 
Vet without that unbecoming confidence, it ul . 
be aukward z and if it is aukward, it will ren- 
deer the fineſt ſpeech and the beſt delivery ridi- 
culous. I have been preſent on many public 
occaſions when boys haye ſpoken; and I never 
yet obſerved above one or two who uſed action, 
= without expoſing themſelves to the deriſion or * 
1 Abe. audience. Good nature led them to conceaÞ | 
E © thai diſpleaſure from the boys, but it was evident 
to others. 5 None ſeemed t to have approved? * d 7 
the more illiteta ts. 8 
8 - is uſual in many ſchools 78 10 Engliſh: 
: PThe- exerciſe may ofſibly. improve the 
bays age utterance; but there are many ineonve- 
niëncies attending it. The various Prepara- 
tions, and the rehearſals, break in . 
- the time which ought to be ſpent in claſſical and = 
grammatical ſtudy; Nor is the'lofs'of time tbe 
only evil. The boy's attention becomes en- 
gol by his part, Whieh he is to perform be- 
a fore alarge and.mixed audience. The 0 of” 3 
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applauſe, the dreſſes, che ſcenery, all .Fanlpirgito | 
captivate, us. imaginations and to make him 


loath, in companion, | his Lexicon and Gram bp 


mar... Lam not fure that ſome moral corrup- 
tion may mm lee from ſeveral circumſtances _ 


unavoidable i in the repreſentation. The theatrical: 
mode of ſpeaking, which | has been. n by. 


it, has ſeldom, pleaſed the, beſt judges “, Pere 


| haps ſome. improvement may. arile from acting * 1 


play of Terence or Sophdcles; but 1 doubt 


whether a boy will! be the better for emulating 4 | 


ſtrollex i in a barn... Le 


Neither i is, 5 Seca, thi be ſhould q 3-1 Uh : 


that love. and habit of declaiming, which may 
introduce Hir m to ſpouting clubs, or diſputing fo! 
cieties . Tf: we may believe report, little elſe 
than infidelity a and. faction are learned in thoſe 


ſchools of oratory, Nor can it be. . | 


that elegance of f Lyle, of ſentiment, or of utter - 
ance, is often found 1 in ſuch unſelected aſſoci "i 
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are full of Iroity and futilig. "PLVTAKCH. RE 


and the declamatory ſtyle, I moſt wk what 
mean by the claffical.” I mean, then, a clear, 
a diſtinct, an emphatic, and an elegant utterance 


found ſo pure a ſtyle; but I can conceive it, 
and I am ſure it would 105 and affect a re- 


audience, vehemence "4 
_ voice, often appear more pet wit rage 4 855 
NE n oratory of an Athenian. 
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186 ON LEARNING TO SPEAR, a. 
- Having tejected the for werd, the pomppus, 


without affectation. 1 confeſs IL have not often 


fined audience, To a = and an illiterate 


„and loudneſs of 


To ſpeak well, depends more on the 3000 pora RP 


lib nN than many other een 
Whatever learning and judgment the mind may : 
have acquired, yet unde s nature. has formed the 


organs 'of ſpecch in perfection, and' unleſs be 
has given 2 Sonderabſe degree of bodily 3 2 
te the ſtudent, he will ſeldom become a qiſtit 


 guiffied ſpeaker: Art and care may, however, 


aſſiſt him; and, as] faid before, if they enable 


him to ſpeak flowly' and e yy mw 
| have'dohe him great ſervice... 


Malo W a gua im OY 


15 . ſtultitiam. J prefer good ſenſe, with eur tl talent 
F 9, "Fae W/17 / ings to talłalive Felle. een 


18. 25 x? q 
OQUAX magis 5 yam facundus..: 1 Noi ah en 
talkative rath r than an eloguent man.. i 

bet eloquentiz, ſapientie 2 age 


unn eee rather, tos little good. 
* NA Ty Wh: + sr. 
's . rpkritnr hint fit ſtudio nihil dau auto 
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Moat bave done much more than have fur 
niſhed perfect organs of ſpeech.' Sbe muſt have 
given exquiſite fenſibility f. This, with culti- 
vation under an infttuRor, who likewiſe paſſeſſes 
both ſenſibility and perfect organs, will infallibly: 
produce that noble accompliſhment Which has 
charmed mankind, and occaſioned ſome of the 
greateſt events in their hiſtory, g. 
I vill not cloſe this ſection, without Fw 
adviſing all he ate deſigned to fill that office, 
which is inſtituted to inſtruct their fellow - crea - 
tures in moral and religious truth, to pay great 


attention, in their youth, to the art of {pe ing F. 

| > Such ab in one as Ben job fon deſert 6, when, 

he Tays, . Is. hearefs could not <qugh.” of look 

alice wit dat loſs, He COMMANDED WHERE HB 

SPOKE. -» 4 The ſear o every man that —Y 

wi Is leſt lie mould make an ed“ 
Si Jonson“ Diſcoveries, 


34 omnes yores, ut nervi in fidibus, ita ſonan E: 


| ut a moty animi quoque ſunt pulſe, .. A the tones, 
| of the woice, like the firings 4 1 in Arument, 
905 ive a ſound. eng. to th FLO recehved, by " 
| tron, of. ud” 
Wt 56 % Whether they. be to ſpeak. i in p 
«v2 ament or council, honour and attention would 
be waiting on their lips. There would hen 
« alſo appear in PULPITS, other viſages, other 
„ peſtures, aud ſtuff otherwiſe wrought, than what . 
E we now” fe" under, oft-rimes to as' great a trial 


of our N as Med other that the en 10 


* 


"9 086571}, Gr ON MiiTon's te: 
But, oratorum vim uA rus inanis 4 
profluentia, loquendi. De irrefiflible force | 
true orator, is mmitated 5 a ien 22 4 ; 25 
Le. volubility id OW” e be 
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e conſtitute” a diſtinguiſhed orator*; Na- 
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The neglect of it has brought the anreblity 
_ educated-! profeſſors of religion into contempt 
among the lower orders of the people; among 
thoſe, who, for want of other opportunities, 
ſtand moſt in need of inſtruction from the pulpit. 
It has given a great advantage to the ſectaries, * 
and perſons irregularly educated, ho ſpare na 
endeavours to acquire that fotcible: and ſerious 
kind of deli 3 Which powerfully affects the 
devout mind. The conſequence is hatural, 
though lamentable. [car ther werte We > crowded, 
"_ an deſerted®,” e ee 
4 1 aA 42. I 17 ego 3 r WR 2 43 #14; . "WM 1 5738 3 
© A proper delivery will cauſe an inferior en : 
fition to produce a defirable effect on a ſerious and, 
a well-diſpoſed congregation.  But'a poor e og 
ner, as well as poor matter, muſt "neceſſarily 
_ duce the pariſhioner to wander. to © 7% aſſem 1 
where he can be better. pleaſed” and inſtracted. 
Let an im artial obſerver enter many of the 
_ churches in the Great City, e eſpecially i in an 2 
| ni6on, and be will regrer the want of that elo-. 
= quence, which is able to force an audience, He 
Will fee the aztional utility of making the art of 
ſpeaking a art. of ſchool· education. Fot bet that 8 
many. [Ru ar preachers do indeed attempt gta. 
5 115 5 the N brings. 10 mind 4 pai ge. in 
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„Age yerd. quem ta mihi. comzdum, em ir- 1 
0 culatorem ſpectare malis quam iſtos in cancionibus- | 
rhetoricantes omnino ridicule, ſed tamen su As- 
sing imitantes ea qua rhetores de dicendi ratione 
tradiiderunt? Deum immortalem ! ut geſticulantur, 
ut aptè commutant vocem, ut cantillant, ut Jac- 

tant ſeſe, ut ſubinde alios atque alios vultus in- 
uunt, ut omnia clamoribus e Now what 
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V thoſe who wiſh. to poſſeſs ſome book. to 


dire th 1 oo a paring this arts: 1 will e 


* CY 4 


lemen floumiſbing away in their © ſermons moſt 


laughably ; but yet \ moſt - favectly following: all the 


rules laid daun by" the; L8CTURERS OR THE ART 


 OF--58PEAKING i Good: G avhat: gefticulations 5 
they make, how: aptly. they. change the: tone. of their 


woice z how | they ſeem, 40 fag, 2 how, they throw 


thenifelues about, what faces, they male, aubat atti> 
tudes they ame, and how they. confound every thing 
 awith their vociferation- S much h rer ab} 


even villany has been Jetethed in thoſe 
vain perſons who have affected en: bo preach- 


ing, that all ſenſible nt are now become. ſuſpi- N 
cious ef i... 0 


92 * 


Twill * leave to 118 e on the pre- 7 
| ſent ſtate of the'ELO0QutNce oF THE BAR: I 
am ſorry to obſerve, that it has greatly degene- 


rated from that liberal oratory which n 


a Cicero, and which: was deſigned to defend the 
cauſe of the fatherlefs and the widow, and to pro- 
tect the injured, by lending truth the aſſiſtance f 
abilities. It is now little tom than frothy deola- 
mation, often dictated by the cunning of 4 knave, 


and uttered with the bellowing of a; bully, Im- 


pudende, inhumanity, indelicacy, want of can- = 


dour; und narrowneſs of mind, mark the moder 


pleader- The cautl Ad D UN MANUr abvant Ec 
rage which he takes of his ſituation, to make 
free with reſpectable characters, urn, of- 
ten degrades him below the rank of +a ſcholar:- a2 
man of common humanity, a Chriſtian, and, 
WA ms Tuinks Wokst THAN'ALL, a Grn- 
1LEUAN. It is remarked of the popular pleaders 
at the dar, char, h al Rn okay to 
"IR $4 . n To 
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mend the books commonly in uſe: thoſs of 
Dargh'® * and Enfield, 1 We chat ſome part 
3 e 


. their volubility fails ing wha qhey 
are without their briefs; and when they are ane 
yProceRtent «by a court uf judicature, 1 2 tn 
Mr. Burgh has rendered his Ar or ent 
1e particularly uſeful, by inſerting in the mar- 

, the N and don dur which the paſſa ber 8 
e has collected expreſs. But Dr. Enfield's ſpeaker 
by alſo a very pleafing and uſeful com} lation.” 1 
cite the following paſſage, as à curioſity, from 'A 
book on the art « ſpeaking, which was printed 
228 year? ago, and dots honour to Engliſh li- 


. terature, if we confider the ſtate of the times. 


„ Pronunciation ſtandeth partly in wee | 
| the t tongue, and partly in hg. the geſtufe. 
The tongue or voyce is praiſe- u orthie, if thi 
| utteraance be audible, ſtrong, and euſie, and apt 
to order as wee liſt. Therefore, they that minde 
to get praiſe in telling their minde in open au- 


dlence, muſt; at the firſt beginning, ſpeake ſome- 


What ſoftlie, uſe meere pauſing, and N ſome 
What heated, riſe with their voyce, as tyme and 


. require. They that have no good 


voyees b nature, or cannot well utter their wordt 
| muff ſeeke for helpe elſewhere. 'Exercife of thi 


Does faſtyng, moderation in meate und drinlte 


gaping wide, or fingyng plaine ſong, and counter« 
, 8 thoſe that doe ſpeake diſtineily, helpe: proper 
to have a good deliveraunce. Demoſthenes baye'y ; 
not able to pronounce the firſt letter of that 5 


 whiche he profeſſed, but woulde ſaie, for Rheto-- 


nike, Letolike, uſed to put little ſtones under his 
tongue, and ſo pronounced, whereby he ſpeake a2 
lengch ſo plainly, as any man in the worlde could 

doe. Le in W * 2 % put 
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luable hints. But theſe will effect but little, 


without a living and really judicious inſtructor, 


0 a natural taſte and genius for- elocution. 


P ; 
en il 


a ** * 


Fr 


nounce diſtinctly, but now with the loſſe and lacke 
of muſick, the love alſo ãs gone of bringing up child- 

ren to ſpeake plainly, Some there bee that either 
naturally, or through folly: have ſuch evill voyces, 
and ſuche lacke of utteraunce, and ſuche evill ge- 
ture, that it muche defaceth all their doynges. One 


18 


his winde pipe, that ye would thinke he whiftled, 
An other. is hoatſe in his throte. An other ſpeakes 
as though he had plummes in his mouth. An 
other ſpeakes in his rhrote, as though a good ale 
cirumme ftucke faſt. An other rattles his wordes. 


as though hig wordes had neede to be heaved out 
with leavers. An other ſpeakes, as though hies 
wordes ſhould be weighed in a ballance: An other 
gapes to fetch winde at ever thirde waorde. This 
manne barkes out his Engliſhe Northern like, with 
I ſaie, and thou lad. An other ſpeakes ſo finely;/as 


though he Were bronght up. in 2 ladies chamber, 
As I knewe a prieſt that was as nice as a Nunnes 

Henne, when de would ſaie maſſe, he would never 
ſaie Dominus vobiſcum, but Dominus yobicum. 


Some blowe at their noſtrilles. Some ſighes out 


their woordes. Some fnges their ſentences. Some 


Some gruntes like a hogge. Some cackles like a 


| henne ora N Some ſpeakes as though | 


they ſhould tell in their fleeve. Some cries out ſo 


e hae hp Swab x mend wr ahh 10 


heare them. Some coughes at every worde, Some 


bhemmes it gut. Some ſpittes fire, they talke fo 
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% ON EZEARNING TO SPEAK, Kc. 
-hottely/”'Some' mak 4 


head, in the ſelf fame place, where the reader was wont 


91 
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b and To they 


F 
akes 2 wrie 


_ Wreſt out their wordes. Some whines-like a pigge. 


Some ſuppes their wordes up, as a poore man doth 


his porage, Some noddes their hed at every ſen- 


tence An other winkes with one eye, and ſome 


with both. This man frouneth alwaies when he 
| Ipeakes. An other lookes ever as though he were 
madde. Some cannot ſpeake but they muſt goe up 


and doune, or at the leaſt be ſtyrryng their feete, as 
though they ſtood in a cokerying boate. An other 


will plaie with his cappe in his hand, and ſo tell his 
tale. Some, when they ſpeake in a great companie, 
will looke all one waie, as I knewe a reader in my 
days who looked in like ſorte When he redde to 
ſcholers, whom one thought to diſappoint of ſuche 
Mis conſtaunt lookes: and therefore againſt the next 


alwaies ta looke, the which ſtraunge monſter, when 


the reader ſawe, he Was halfe abaſhed, and turned 
his face another waie. Some pores upon the 


Feen though they ſought for pinnes. Some 


ſwelles in the face and filles their cheekes full of 
winde, at though they would blowe out their wordes. 
85 Some ſettes forthe their lippes two inches good be- 
onde their teethe. Some talkes as though their 
tongue went of pattines. Some ſhews all their 
teeth. Some fpeakes. in their teeth altogetſer. 
Some lettes their wordes fall in their lippes, ſchnt 
_ opening them when they ſpeake. There are a 
thouſand ſuche faultes among men, bothe for their 


ſpeeche, and alſo for their geſture, the which if 
in their young yeres they be not remedied, they 


ſtaß e) WIIsos's Arte of Rhetorique. / 
Some good remarks are prefixed to Buxan's - 
Anf or SPEAKING ©: but a good living model. 
with a good ear and voice, WIll render. few rules 
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ſome critical heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they 
of their paſſions, can bear the raptures.and flights 


of poets with a wonderful command of temper, and : 
be no more-affeRted with the moſt moving ſtrains, 
than if they were EK: the heavieſt piece of their | 


"ou compoſing.” l | SI 


when it is deformed bythe very. means by which" the 


Ts W of 420: mars embelliſbment.. 7 
N e 
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the particular conſtitution of mind which 
is by no means the buſineſs of my treatiſe, All 


the methods which contribute "rs e a 


mind with a proper degree „ 
Taſte is indiſputably very dolirablezin' lt; i 
but it is the more ſo, as it has an influence on 
moral virtue. That delicate faculty Which is 
* 2 With all that 18 beautifül and 
5 . 


0 * W EY 5 
not underſtand either greatneſs or delicacy of 
thought, ſtrength or beauty of expreſſion; and 


is corrupta ſententia, chm 
e eo ipſo dedecorerar quo illam voluit author ornare. 
Hoe fit aut nimio tumore aut nimio cultu. Die 


ſentence is often ſpoiled by an affictation of: beauty, : 


author. meamt 1 adorz it. I his | ariſes from, a toe © | 


0 enter on 3 icguiftion var N 
| . tat quality which is termed. good taſte, 


J intend-is,-to point out, as well as I am m 
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ſublime, and tags diſguſted with all that 
is inelegant in compoſition, muſt be affected 
with ſimilar appearances in the conduct of hu- 
man life. And I believe it will be found, that 
- perſons poſſeſſed of a truly refined taſte, are 
commonly humane s, candid, open, and gene- 
. 
To read without: ute, is like travelling 
through a delightful country, without remark- 
ing the richneſs and variety of the proſpects. 
From ſuch an excurſton more fatigue muſt ariſe 


; BY chan pleaſure. Indeed, the claſſics are entirely 


the o jects of tafte, and he who reads them 
without it, miſpends his time. Yet I have 
| known many who read Virgil with eaſe, and 
ho yet received no other pleaſure from the 
poem, than that which the ſucceſſion of events 
afforded. - The ſtory was entertaining, but the 
dition and the ſentiment, the delicacy and "tig- 
nit paſſed unadmired. 5 
But how mall we roceed?. Is this amhdle 
quality to be ed by art, or is it net 
neceſlary chat, like moſt of e finer faculties of 
the le mind, it ſhould originate in nature? 
I believe with many others, that all men; not 
remarkably deficient in intellect, are by nature 
1 be ne en much of this diſcerning power 


ME What we call claſſical learning is properly 
4 3 in Latin HUMANITXS. Quibus #tas pueri- 
lis ad humanitatem informari ſolet. By auhich the 


5 _ age * 1 eee 
IC. 5 


The word. HUMANITY "Tcems indeed to be re- | 
eln a in mo {lame . 15 


3 5 
6 
* : 


| ſtruction. is by no means unneceſſary. Even 
they who poſſeſs the fineſt; natural enkbility of 
literary beauty and deformity; will find their 


taſte greatly improved by proper cultivation. 


It is certain, that if, from ſome unfortunate.cir- 
this natural power in a remarkable degree; is 


judicious inſtructors, it will ſcarcely ever arrive 
at that perfection; of which nature gave it a ca- 


not only uſeful, but neceſſary. 1 7 E 1 a6 


N 


Latin, or Greek, which is nat uni verſally known 


to 


1 4 
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told by ſome arrogant writers, that claſſical ſcholars 
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as ealy to admit of valuable impronement. In- | 


cumſtance, it happens that a mind enilawed with 
confined in a youthful age! ta bad models or in- TR 


pacity. Rules, therefore, and precautions, art 


I ſhall give but one general. rule. It is in- 
deed ſufcrently. obvious; and it requires leſs to 
be pointed out, than to be ſtrictly followed: = It 
is, that from the. age of nine to nineteen, the 
pupil be not permitted to read any boak what- 
ever, except religious books, Engliſh, French, 


and allowed to be written according to the moſt 
enn 45 enen, | 


atio n of enki 7 are 
ſeldom e eee eee : 


as A ; En char exce tion to Cy et an lidered F 
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to be preſeribed on the preſent occaſion, ſince all 
who are converſantwith young ſtudents, are ſenſi- 
| blehow fond they are of reading any traſh, without 
the leaſt regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords 
but entertainment by the gratification of curio- 
ſity. At an early age the mental, like the ani- 
mal taſte, delights in that improper food, from 
which it is more likely to derive an atrophy, 
than to acquire nburiſhment. But when, during 
ten of the moſt ſuſceptible years, none but the 
beſt models are preſented to the mental eye, it 
muſt perceive, and learn to admire, the form of 
beauty. The buſineſs will, however, be greatly) 
facilitated, if the inſtructor 8 the l | 
which he reads with his pupil, and poſſeſſes the 
talent of impreſſing them upon him in a liyely 
and forcible manner. If he is not remarkably 
happy in ſenſibility, yet if the pupil is ſo, th: 
end il often be accompliſhed; for the beau- 
ties of the truly claſſical writer are ſuch, as to 
make their own way to the feelings of the ſen- 
. e them but be e ee and 


kept 6 


Pry 1 that t thoſe 50 0557 been 5 
remarkable for their ſkill in Greek And — th 
have ſeldom, diſcovered. a. oon TASTE, Or ANY 
'TALENTSs, for philoſophical diſquifition.” Lord 
Monboddo ſhews a proper indignation on reading 
| ſuch criticiſm. I will take this opportunity of re- 
commending the claflical-. parts of Lord Mon 
do's work, 104 eſpecially the, third volume, to the 
reader's attention. ee 
* Anne the author of the! Tiendſe on Par- 
ticles, has, I think, Well expreſſed the pleaſure a 
man foot 1-000 feels, even from. A PARTICLE. " 
\ | | 8 Wit 7 
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kept conſtantly before him, and the taſte muſt 
1 5 E u. ** ps 3 who te 


| be inipfored, h meg totgs | wo hey 
Boys ſometimes, from a redundaney of ima- 


: 
f 


gination, as well as a deficiency” of judgment, 
are very apt to admire too much the florid ſtyle 
of compoſition. In their imitation of it, they 
commonly fall into the turgid and bombaſt. 
Whenever this appears in a theme, or copy of 
verſes, let ſome paſſage be read on a ſimilar ſub- 
ject, if it can be found, from the works of a 
Pope, an Addiſon, or any other juſtly admired 
writer. They will ſoon ſee the deformity of 
their own ſtyle, when contraſted with theſe. 
But care ſhould be taken, that a boy be not diſ- 
couraged *; for his fault is the ébullition of 
genius. A dull boy cannot riſe to ſo elevated 


le, be led to a noble 


an error. 
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often been ſurpriſed with a raviſhing ſweetneſs in 
the reading of a piece of Latin, . ſo. that I have 
hung and Ss n it like a bee upon a flower, 
and could not readily get away from it; and when 
I have come to examine the cauſe of that furpriſe, 

I have found nothing but what! lay in the fineneſs 
and artfulneſs of the compoſure, or elſe in the ſig- 
nificancy and E of the particles, which 
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own therein, like ſpangles of 
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„„ on INSPIRING TASTE, | 
| fmplicliptiodadiiner, dreſs , and ſentimentz as 


well as criticiſm and compoſition, . Let them, 
be taught; that though falſe and: glaring orna- 
ee in all theſe, may attract momentary and 
| 2dmiration, yet that valuable and per- 
manent gracefulneſs is the _— off een 
to truth and nature.: 
Falſe and affected taſte: e its poſſeſſi | 
in ruin or in ridicule. But true taſte, the reſult 
of fine feelings and a cultivated underſtanding, 
opens the ſource of a thouſand pleaſures un- 
known to the vulgar, and adds the laſt poliſh; 
and moſt brilliant luſtre to the human intellect. 
Study without taſte, is often irkſome labour; 
Nn it confers A Kern beyane ch | 
| "423  -* TEA. 


C * Nam quiegsi . quoꝗ uo velligia fel 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor; 


Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis 
PIES mpſit, comptis eſt venerands comie. 
1 rid voluit procedere palls, © 155 

38 it ſew niyeã eandida veſte venit. $1. 21 
1 felix Vertumnus Ohympe 464 
ny Mille habet ornatus, mille prcrnrt habet. 

2 a ae 25 25/65 mee enn 
0 the offspring of Taſte, ve may r, : 
Et parfum comis Let juyentus BE 

„ Mercu ; ark ufque.””, „ ws born WES Hor, 


> Haw; authorities might be cited to evince 
__ benefigial effect of good, taſte on the morals, 
and conſequently on happineſs, I. will tranſcribe 
that of Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticifor. 
A juſte taſte in the fine arts, derived from ra- 
rional* principles; is a fine preparation for acting in 
tze ſ. 1 ſtate with dignity and propriety. /. 
40 juſt tate in the fine ats, by ſweetening and 


5 8 the tewper, is a nz en ; 


the bee e 6h . 5 tm of tale 
eaſily within reach, that, in order to be occupied, 


age, to deliver himſe 


= or painting, in architecture or gardening, i is a fine 


muſt place it in a ſubordinate rank to goed ſenſe, 
and a power and habit of j reaſoning. On theſe, 
indeed, true taſte depends. Taſte unſupported by 
good ſenſe becomes. faſtidiouſneſs ; a quality of 


cies of foppery and unmanly refinement. 
ployment for all hours, and deliver the rich from 
the miſery of not knowing what to do, and of 
2 valuable. Books are the moſt convenient 
; procured, and they are capable of being uſed at 


all ſeaſons and under all circumſtances. The chief = 
advantage of a good education, ſays. Ariſtotle, is - 


epithet L1BERAT, as it is uſed when we e apply 1 it to 
arts, knowledge, or education. 
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reach of fortune, and 9 to de ordinary 
condition of humanity *. 


procures to a man 16 much enjoyment at home, or 


he is, in youth, under no temptation to r 
into hunting, 2 drinking; nor, in middle 

f over to ambition; nor, in 
old age, to avarice. A jaſt reliſh of what i is beau- 
tiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in writing 


preparation for diſcerning - what is beautiful juſt, 
ele ant, or m 3 in character or behaviour. 
Bar after all that is ſaid in praiſe of taſte, we 


weak and vain minds. It is derived from affecta- 
tion, 3 and inſolence, and it commonly 
renders its poſſeſſor unhappy and ridiculous. It is 
the parent of falſe connoiſſcurſbip, and of every ſpe- 


If taſte and claſſical learning were onl 'fo far 
uſeful as they afford an opportunity of finding em- 


running into vice for employment, they would be 


to teach us how to employ our leiſure. 


See Loa Moxsoppo's 3d Vol. of the Ori- — | 


gin and Progreſs of Language. 
: Of » The fol owing is Voſlius's explanation of the 2. 


5 — 


£47: ti. 
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 _Liberz, quia non modd liberis dignz, ſed ani- 

mum etiam liberent vitiis. Sapere enim docent ; 

quod vere eſt liberum eſſe, et ab tyrannide affec- 
taum immunem, 50LI NUMINI, et Au iu ſuz, 
d PVBLICO. goneo mancipatum 3. qualis mancipa- 


tus ipfiſlima eſt hominis libertas. Liberal,  nor* 
only EG they are worthy liberal men, but becauſe 
they liberate the mind from wices, For they teach \to 
thin; which, in the. rtrueft Senſe, #0 be liberal, 
to be. free from the tyranny of the. palſſions, in a ſtate, 
of ſervitude, TO "THE: DEITY only, ONE'S. OWN. 
SOUL, AND THE PUBLIC GOOD, WHICH: SERVICE, 
is PERFECT, \#RBEEDOM.?* > - Vossrus. 
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SECTION Na., 


e Taz rrupr or yourny m onnmnAL. | 5 


i AV of 


|  Hiſtoriam' 8 1 oh! cir; rorrakuM, 
ingenioſos. Reading hiftory makes _— rudert; 
reading poetry makes them ingenious. 'B Acox. 
Ingenuas, didiciſſe ripzLirzx . Rec FRONT OOO. 
Emollit mores. —— „ 
Aſperitatis et invidiæ ieder, et dn 32413 
To have learned the liberal arts FAUTBFULLY, 
 feftens the manners, and operates as a fine currector of 
ill- "—— da and . . Ovip. ___ 


3 ? 
: DT 


TANY ag lr « a turn 1 br 

in their children, as a misfortune f. 

a. are of os, that it will render them 

; . averſe. 

Sn |; . 41 

. „ The emphaſis _ he laid on FID* LITER... Ho 

| + Dull people, though they do not aprons 

men of genius, are afraid of them, and naturally ' 
unite againſt them.  *" Dr. GA Gon. 


Perſans of this ſort generally quote an aphoriſm 
of plebeian wiſdom upon the occaſion ; as TUR 
GREATEST CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST MEN 5 
which, 2 it gives dunces comfort, is not al- 
ways true; they may not perhaps have that kir@ - 
of wiſdom which 1 roperly called cuxnntnG3 
they may not know ſo Well as others to make a 
good bargain ; ; they may not be KNOWwINOG ONE“; 
according to a vulgar and cant phraſe; but e 
will be wile, 1 in the * ſenſe M. che 8 
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20 ON THE STUDY OF POETRY. 


averſy from all the ſerious occupations * of life, 
and ſubject them to the deluſions: of the ima- 
gination. Ff 4 boy is to be fixed in a laborious 
or mercantile employment, their- _ and 
apprehenſions dp certainly well founded; but 
the truth is, the bo 7 of a poetical turn ſhould 

not be deſtined. to. ſuch employment, unleſs pe- 
culiar circumſtances of convenience and advan- 
tage make it neceſſary. He be trained 
to one of the profeſſions, in which his taſte and 
genius will always give him an hondurable diſ- 
N 3 3 bees AT" tar To ann A 
; „ 0 


1 PERS will 5 kid 8 in . r A 
 bleſlng to others. Fhey will, at the ſame time, 
have their faults and knee like other men, 
and theſe will be more taken notice of in them, and 3 


1 3 


70 furniſh delicious food for calumny. 


* 'That i is, from the arts of en money. | 


| For the votaries of Plutus chiefly entertain the above = 


* , 


opinion. 
5 14 metunne vorm adfes mantes... Hon. | 
All theſt are afraid of a poems. and. hate @ poet. 
Rape, Toners aufer, poſſide; —relinquendum eſt. 
; Snatch, heap 45 carry away, take Me, 3— 


| * muſt leave it " SENECA. b 
1 225 r. Locke, in diſſnading from poetry, fays, 
« t is very. ſeldom. ſeen, that any one diſcovers 
wines of gold or filyer in Parnaſſus,” I hope | 
Mr. Locke would not inſinnate, that gold and l- 
Fer are toy firſt objects of purſuit. Such an idea 
is ou Fa only unpoetical, but un philoſophical. 
„ ke (ſays Rollin) jt aw ho partial : 
. which I would not alwa Be- 
Ades, I ah NE he v was we led in the 
S 5 Steer 


to him who is deſigned for a profeſſion, I 


ſtrongly recommend the cultivation af a poetical 


turn, if he really poſſeſſes it“. Though he 
ſhould never arrive at any very difinguiſhed 
eminence: in poetical. compoſition, yet the at- 
tempt, while he is at ſchool, will add an ele- 


gance to his mind, and will: naturally lead him, 


to give a cloſer attention to the beauties of the 


claffical poets. It will not be a painfub. taſk. | 
It will be his moſt delightful * wr inarge It 


will give him ſpirits in his purſuits. Poetry is 


one of the ſweeteſt relaxations of a learned life. 
But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy; of poetry, 
received in ſame ſchaols, is certainly abſurd and 


inefficacious. It is uſual to place in tie boy's 


hands ſome ſuperficial treatiſe, entitled the Art 


of Poetry. This puzzles him with rules which 


he hardly underſtands, and preſents him with a 


train of dry and unentertaining ideas, Which, if 


they do not give him a diſreliſh for his purſuit, 
"PL ee: time "ny. aptention. in an 2 . 


5 Greek ae dike Ae 3 of ma Belles Lav 


tres: at leaſt, he A b to ſet wor e rn 
them they deſerve.” . 


lf he have a poetic vein, "is. to W + 
STRANGEST. THING in THE WORLD, 8 the ü 


father ſhould deſire or ſuffer it to de CHERISHED 


on IMPROVED. Methinks the parents ſhould la- 


bour to haye it e . $UPPAESSED. as 
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£ To the boy -whoſe lot will be t6-2ellks a for 
tune, e eee wiſh him to adorn, and. 
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1 comrſe. of reading *.- What can be eipeticd 

_ when a youthful genius is put under the 3 — 

ance of ſuch critics as Byſhe and Gildon? 
TIhe moſt ſucceſsful method, I ſhould. ima- 
rr gie to be the following: Let a living inſtruc- 
dor, of taſte and judgment, ſelect proper paſſages: 
from the moſt approved poets, and read them at 

firſt with the pupil. After this preparatory di- 

cipline, which needs not to be continued long, 
let the works of Milton, Sbakeſpeare, and Pope, 
de given to the ſtudent. He will improve him- 
ſelf by reading them, more than by any inſtruc- 
tor with the moſt learned precepts. No other 

reſtraint is neceſſary, than to confine his atten- 
tion for a conſidera le time to theſe great poets. 
My reaſon for confining his attention to the 
i great 1 authors, is a full conviction, that 
many a fine genius is lowered and ſpoiled, by 
| atom to the little. and trifling compoſitions 
which are to be found in abundance in ee of 
Our modern miſcellanies . 1H: 3 1 Ayr = 


Rr . 4 F 1 5 1 : _ p 
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| +0 T he method of. ſome private tutors is truly 
Fi ridiculous. They read dry diſſertations of their. 
own compoſing, on epjc, dramatic, and paſtoral 
poetry, to. boys of hine or ten, who fit noddin 
MM around them, but who would be effectually rouze — 
Ct | and awakened by reading the poems. themſe ly | 
72 The inſtructor finds it pleaſanter to gratify. Lis 
tf vanity by lecturing with all the formality of a pro- 
fſeſor in his chair, than to labour like 4 peda - 
gogue in hearing a boy conſtrue and pa. 
|: 1 He muſt write alſo as well as read ; erit in 
Wl | \ CARMINE, in oratione libers, in omni argumepti ; 
| gBenete diligenter exercendus. He muſt be diligent! 
1 exerciſed in the COMPOSITION or VERSE, 5 5 
0 * . ERAs Mus. 
«Ü. 
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The Mediocres: Poctæ, or the Poetaſters, 
muſt by no mean be read, while the judgment 
is immature. The young mind is prone co 
imitate bad morals in literature, as well as in 
life! The faireſt forms of things muſt be pre- 
ſented to the eye of imitative. deren 1 a . 
| drawn over ne et | 


8 14 £3 g hy * N A, 
#4 . * OY 3 . N l N 5 « „ 1% ; 


One principal'a ent ler ;nitiatis s in 
tical © _ Mor it will enable 1 | 
tter to taſte the -delicacies of poetical compoſi- 

n tion; and conſequently to parta e of a pure and 
noble pleaſure in great perfection. For, as Ci- 
cero obſerves, Quam multa vident pictores 3 in um- 
| bris et in emigentia, quæ nos non videmus; quam 
multa, quz nos fugiunt, in cantu exaudiunt in eo 
genere exercitati How many beauties do the pain- 
ters fee in light and ſhade, 2 5165 We do not eu jo 

many. charms in a piece of muſic, - which e/cape u, 
they bear _ Ne n Fg r 
den e IAG Acad. eee 


| Excluſive of all reger bh: krete and of pre- 
paration for the exerciſe of any art or profeſſion, 9 95 
' taſſe for Ne books is ſurely eligible, if it 
were only for the ſake of enabling an 1ineznvous. 
man to pals his days innocently, calmly, and plea» 
5 ſorably. The pleaſures of letters are certainly 
great to thoſe who have been early devoted to 
them, and th y are of all others the eaſieſt to be 
obtained. For with reſpect to books we may fay, 
Forum nemo non vacabit, nemo non venientem ; 
add ſe beatiorem, amantioremque ſui Cemittit, .", | 
Nocte conveniriet interdiu ab omnibus poſſunt. .. 
Nullius ex his ſermo pericuſoſus erit, nullivs- 
 - ſomptuoſa. obſervatio . . - » feres ex his quidquid 
% Bos . 0 5 4 Jus Gs * n W. 
| 5 5 n | W | 
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= aps wr ny ſe in horum clientelam-contu- 
lit? habebit cum quibus de minimis maximiſque 
rebus deliberet, quos de ſe quotidie conſulat, a 
quibus audiat verum fine contumelia, laudetur ſine 
adulatione, ad quorum ſe ſimilitudinem effingat. 
Theſe are friends, no one of whom ever denies bim 
elf to him æubo calls upon him, no one takes leave of 
his wiſitor till he has rendered” him happier and more 
pleaſed with himſelf. The converſation of no one of 
theſe is dangerous, neither is the rſpect to be paid to 
bim attended æuitb expence.. . You may takes what. you 
will from-them. What happineſs, what, a. glorious 
; old age awaits him who, has placed himſelf under 


* 


5 the protection of Juch friends ! He. «vill have thoſe 
| qauhom be may.canjult on. tha moſt important, and the 
moſt trifling matters, whoſe. advice he may daily aſe 
cCancerning himſelf, from whom. he may hear the truth 
| — muithout inſult, praiſe without adulation, and ta whoſe 
| femilitude be may conform himſelf. . SENECA. 
| „ Adolefcentes NoB1LIS$1M1.——. vos enim, vos 
mea jam compellabit cratio—dici. nen poteſt,, ea 

ſtudia - quanto olim vobis et ornamento et auxilio 
futura ſint, cum vos et generis veſtri nobilitas et 
veſtra virus ad reipub. gubernacula admoverit. 
Etenim quibus artibus civitates præcipuè conſer- 
pantur, pietate, juſtitia, fortitudine, imprimiſque 
prudentia, earum ſunt omnium artium quaſi ſe- 
mina literarum prodita monumentis. Neque verb 
hec ità a me dicuntur, ut contendam, nift literis 
exruditum civem patriz utilem efſe neminem poſſe; 
ſed hoc dico, 1181 LIT ERAIS EXCULTI SINTH, 
l, VELUT IN. REIPUB, PUPPI SEDENTES, 
 CLAVUM TENENT, MULT4S, EQS MUNERIS SUL, 
IIS PRACIPUIS, PARTIBUS, NECESSARIQ- DE- 
_ FUTUROS. Te NOBLE, youth.--it can ſcarce. be . 
' + * Prefſed how much theſe Pedic will farwe and adorn 
you, when your illuſtrious birth and your own merit 
fall call you to take a ſhare in gowverniient, Fer the 
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ſeeds of piety, juſtice, for Stade, and particularly of © 
litical ſeill, by which flates are principally mY: 
ſerved, are to be received; from baoks.' I do not fay 
that none but a ſcholar can be a uſeful citizen ; but 

this 1 Jay, that unleſs they wwho are at the helm, 


are 


of their dun. 


ADOR NED WYTH LETTERS, they / 
in many and important” parts. 


. n 122 
0 : 
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oN epo A LOVE or 7 LETTERS, Aub „n 
AMBITION oF OBTAINING: "A LITERARY | 
CHARACTER. | „ e ee 


Masi eſte animo et virtute, jovenes, 1 5 | 
cunda induſtria eſt, odioſa ceflatio ; quibus labori, 
quies; labor, quieti; qui tum demum vira ac ſpi- : 
ritu frui vobis videmini, cum in literis tempus 
omne conſumitis. Go on in your career virtut 
and ſpirit, ye generous youth, . to whom induſtry i- 
pleaſant, and ination a pain ; to whom reſt appears 
as labour, and labour as reſt, who then only Jeem to © 
enjoy life, when Je are able 10 ſhes all your time in 
liter. . an 


: TI who have arrived at au very. emi- 
nent degree of excellence in the prafice 
of an art or profeſſion, have commonly been ac- 
tuated by a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm in-their purſuit 
* 1155 Ne, rave nere one e in vue {13 
| 2% #23 4 
* Obſerve ya 1 as who: ftudies till 
the life-blood ſeems to have quitted his cheeks; 
is he impelled by any ſenſual pleaſure? Is it the 
hope of gain makes him — 1 much ? Very far 
from it. On the contrary, he too frequently ſtu- 
dies at the expence both of his health and fortune. 
The inward ſatisfaction he feels in contemplating 
on the truth he diſcovers, and, if you will have it 
ſo, the defire of fame, are 1 motives which ani- 
mate ang Rene bim.“ 7. Sw Gab. 8 


amidſt 
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amid{t all the viciſſitudes of time and Foster 
Such, indeed, is the condition of human affairs, 
that ſcarcely any great improvement is to be at- 
tained, unleſs it poſſeſs one of the firſt places in 
the heart“, and be long and laboriouſly; pur- 
ſued.¶ Inſtances; often; appear of extraordinaty. 
pe in the literary world, without 
much apparent application. But they are more 
frequently talked of, than found to exiſt. Who, 
indeed, can tell What degree of labour paſſes in 
the mind of a ano Sther? 1 writer, for inſtance, 
may not conhne. himſelf to the retirement of his 
library, ut apparently unite in the amuſements 
and — — of mankind, while he is com- 
poſing a work of learning and genius. We ſeo! 
his perſon among the haunts+ of men, but we 
cannot ſee how his mind is engaged. His 
powers of invention are all in exerciſe. on the. 
choſen topic; and While he appears an idler, he 
ſtudies: more effectually than he Who always 
reads, and never thinks. Many an one who: 
has wiſhed to avoid the — of a laboris. 
ous. plodder, has. devoted . night me aa 5 0 
the day to difſipation,. «. 

This at leaſt will bs: about. We all. 
ſucceed beſt in the ſtudies which we love. One 
of the firſt objects, then, of a parent and an in- 

ſtructor, fy be, to cauſe in a child: ſuch an 
_ aſſociation of ideas as mall connect pleaſures, ' 
| honours, ang. i W the: * of that * 5 


va une it is. \porſued, con. amore with akon, N 
wit 


Impetus ille acer, qui vatum pedtora out... 3 
1% ' Jn * ** . 7 ö | Sa. , 


45 8 8 ſuit 
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ſuit, which is to. be the purſuit of life . This 
end may be eaſily obtained, if the ſuperintendant 
* * e ee *. ts in its faireſt 


AF 145 e Ae, 5 
ny \ He. AP Was Ne in not e 10 +" 
bo ++ cenſent ſtudendum eſt ut vivamus molli- 
ter . qui non perpendunt quam ſpecioſa, quam 
cœleſtis, quam divina, quædam res fit, MENS, on- 
NATA DISCIPLINIS.VARIIS. Ego ſane non vi- 
deo, quid hæc hominum monſtra quæ corpus grande 
circumferunt, vel /zgre trahunt potius, a bobus 
diſtent, nift qudd loquantur, non mugiant ; facies 
ſtupida, aſpettus hebes, ctaſſalabra, "ſemper ter- 
ram et pabula i | venter-ingens, quem qua- 
ter aur quinquies quotidie replent .« . Agite 
ergo, . nobilior- prapage: juyantutis,., quibue corpus. 
omne ardore tremit 3 agite, inquam, animi noſtri, 
Nulchritudinem quzramus, hujns degore glor iemur, 
atque contra brevitatem vi, nee anon | 


— main longam , eficere conemur. W | 
the ft 06; in fad dy fhoold * 10 live lururiog = 
«ho confider not hoe beautifh 2. how bruvenly,« . 
. —— ed wih e weg 
of harning. indeed" do bd . how theſs 
"of men, who carry about 3 ar dre. 
diag it along with 1 ir om oxen, unleſs 
it be that they talk and do not lbau lile an ox, The 
ace it fupid, their a/pet dull, their lips thick, they. 


22 


are alavays looking on the earth, and on their pro- 


dender, their belly is of a vaſt Aue, and they fill it 


| four 0r froe 510 wy day, e n, ben, 


Je nable race of ou ,. whoſe whole Body trembles 


 evith warm fenſe 


ley 3 3 come on, I ſay, let us ſeth 
the beauty of the mind, let us boaſt of the graces f 
this, and 10 compenſate the ſhortneſs of life, Jens en- 
adeanour to render 15 e us as durable a 


. ne Fox x. Renton: 


SY "This | 
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forms nnd at the ſame time vigilantly takes care, 
leſt the impreſſion, once received, be effacedſby 
the company of ſervants, or of any ignorant aſ- 
ſociates. The child is deſigned to ſupport the 
character of the ſcholar and the gentleman, 
vhatever may be his engagements in ſocial life. 
Never let his book be ſpoken of, ſo as to con- 
vey the leaſt idea of difagreeable labour. Let 
it be repreſented as the ſource of amuſement, 
fame; profit, and of every thing defirable; It 
muſt be owned, great judgment and attention, 
much knowledge of th emotions of the human 
heart, conſtant vigilance, unwearied ere 
and a natural talent for the buſineſs, are 1 
to regulate the mind of a child at that veryre; 
period when' ideas firſt ruſſ into the ſenſor um. 
All theſe qualites are required in a greatet de- 
gree than they are often found. eee 
nm deeper nee, andlit b. becomes a 
YC 4 th: + ne 
| This — ha 1. e 4 + 
warm: exhortation-to 7 _ ren | 


litieg,, mixed with, good, abſery: WE. 


%, But here. (lays Mileon) * * main. Kill 
cround-works. be to” temper, them with 2 
ectures and ex te upon every opportunity, 
as may lead and draw them in wiLLING onzni- 
rer, enflamed with a ſtudy of iron," "and the 
admiration of virtue; Here up with” high hopes 
of living to be men, and worthy patriots, | DEAR 
TY Lo and ou. dalle Mon 
e e eee De Mizron's 'T 8 
. . Infafing i into thate young breaſts ſuch an in- 
genuous and: noble arduur, ' as would not fail to 
ws hace _—_ ION n men. 
N 
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great part of the buſineſs of a2 preceptor to park | 


medy in future what it could not prevent. 
At the age of ten or twelve, the taſk" maybe 


| more eaſy,” The mind is then not ling var 
tive, It can co-operate voluntarily with its in- 
ſtructor, in rejecting, according to the dictates 


of judgment, all improper aſſociations of ideas, 


and in ſelecting all ſuch as are to be deſired. 
At that time then, if it cannot be accompliſhed 
| before, I wiſh the pupil to be impreſſed with 


every idea which can render an nnen in- 


N amiable and honour able... 


In the firſt place, let him feel l chief — ; 


0 ſures ariſing from his little performances im let 
ters, whatever they may be. When he does 


well, let him be careſſed and rewarded; not 
only by his tutor or maſter, but by all who ave 


any intercourſe with him +; bychis mother, by 
his ſiſters, and even by his aunts and 


7 


mothers. If he is ingenuous enough to be ſen- 


iy webt wit proide; che Be nete . ür 


completed. The parent may eongratulate him- 
ſelf. He has nothing” to do, but to beſtow it 
with judgment. The pupi ils little heart Will 


1 expand and exult to receive it, and all his facul· 
ties will ſtretch themſelves to deſerve it. | 


The converſation which paſſes in his fs. N 


: foul commonly be on the _ of goon lite 


W „ 0 en 


'® Studio | ill: 1 
The tove of the Purſuit beguiling al the * of it. 1 


1 Spem ſucceſſus alit ; poſſunt quia elke — | 


tur. Succeſs  nouriſbes hope ; they are able, becauſe 
| — think TY able. 5 18 | 


i 5 
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; 1 „ 
. chaiatrs, | They ſhould be ſpoken of 
with the higheſt veneration. None of their im- 
perfection, and none of thoſe calumnies which 
_ envy invents, and which derogate from dignity, 
ſhould be even mentioned. On the other hand, 
a a proper contempt,” or leaſt neglect, ſhould be 
ſhewn to thoſe: profeſſed wits and philoſophers, 
who, though they do not want their admirers, 
are ignorant and injudicious as well as im 
moral. The boy ſhould be taught by commoam 
converſation, not by formal precept only, to 
conſider greatneſs of mind as the only true 
grandeur; and the poſſeſſion of knowledge, as 
the moſt ornamental accompliſnment. Not 
only the father, hut the females of 4 family, if 
they have judgment enough for the purpoſe, 
muſt concut in impreſſing on the young mind 
ideas of literary excellence. It too often un- 
fortunately happens, that without intending the 
injury, they undo all the labour of an aſſiduous 
inſtructor. An attention to cards, to dreſs, to 
faſhion; to thoſe ſcenes which perſons engaged 
With the world cannot eaſily avoid, will not only 
obliterate from the puerile mind all virtuous ane 
deſirable ideas, but will often render it incapable 
of their future reception. If the idea of excel- 
lence, applauſe, and happineſs, is aſſociated with 
vanity in the infantine age, vanity will be pur- 
FFF * r 1 1 2 2 A 
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The early aſſociation, of ideas is of the moſt 
important conſequence in every part of education, 
whether moral, religious, or literary... To what do 
we owe the number of thoſe who, with perverted 


_, ambition, 


Y--5 


| band, b. 15 ſhould | be ie e in 


. Lead to high excellence! in learning 


— 
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anther ne method of. ng. the 


pupil with an emulation t excel in letters, in fh 


accuſtom him to read iography. I need not 
85 add, that the lives of men of ar ld be 
1 (eledted . for this purpoſe. „Ihe. lives of... our | 


great poets, divines, hiſtorians, Writers 2 5 


W *. The eulogia. WAA Ap" 


L497 s £” 622% i 
EE + > * 1 3% 
MONT ee eee 11 ; 


bour to attain the character of infidels, {ren | 


men of vicious pleaſure, and exceſs. in all that is 
ruinou e e forbidde by d cency and rea- 


ſon, and the laws of God and man f We owe it to 
the aſſociation of ſuch a character with the idea of 


ſpirit and diſtinction and to the aſſocfaton of che 


virtuous and the regular character with the idea of 


a poor ſpirit and weakneſs; we owe it to an aſſocia- 
tion of the idea of unerring excellence with thoſe 
ho poſſe ſs hereditary titles, honours, riches, od | 


Who often make 8 diſtinguiſhed . 


other perſonal. qualities than 1 12 debauct = | 


\exceſs, and brutality. Man commonly conforms 


his general character to that which he deems molt 
kid excellent.” But his idea of excellence is, for the molt 


art, erroneous from wrong aſſociations, formed in 


4  the:boyiſh age, by ſeeing 3 vice TRIUMPH 
5 We the MODESTY of VIRDUE. © 5 


„I would not wiſh a boy to acquire a * 5 


_ ..srvz love of the more trifling purſuits of learning, 
(531 which many pride themſelves upon, though they 


are but little conducive to MENTAL IMPROVE- 


unf. Imean ſome rANTS Or VIRTUE; a ſmat- 
„ tering of BoTany, PLATING: 8 AN 
"'SUSETRICAL Latta: til hee | ee N boy 
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on n den, and which they deſerve, willi ſtre a 
mind wich an anlent deſire to wrend in 


their footiteps. 1 1178 | 
If the boy in at x proper ago 
to the company of ſome celebrated h 


racter, it will greatly contribute to vail 4 
ſuſtain this deſtrable emulation. He ſhould be 
taught to wiſh for the honour of ſuch an interviem, 
and to look upon any notice taken of him 
ſuch a perſon, as à noble diſtinction. At t 
revival of learning, it is amazing with what 
eagerneſs oven the fight of a man of eminent 
learning was ſought for by the ſtudious. They 
ran in crowds from great diſtances. tomeethim; | 
and any attention paid by him to an ir : 
conferred an enviable happineſs. The n 5 
une mg e ee e. Ae were: devoted 1 
17 + CS 30S $4 2433 * STEELS 
— abs a ron cf coins, | hell, had or 
moſſes, and be able to wharl a glaſs globe, and to 
tell the o rule Nauts of a few plants, to the 
admiration, of the ignorant, and at the ſame time 
poſſeſs a mn. very 1LLIBERAL and UNENLIGHT- 
EngD. Let theſe things be attended to arTzR- 
WARDS, AND $SERlIOUSLY. But they will not 
ſupply the place of a cLass1CaL FOUNDATION, 
_ vain. 3" path ine. yon the. pag end 


whom Welt deſcribes 3 . 7M 
Who aye PRETENDING: LOVE or cianes "ain 
And generous purpoſe to adorn the breaſt, 
With L1BERAL ARTS8, to virtue's court repair, 
Vet. nought but n vamus "IE coins 
Bate nao cel 3. „ * 
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— Iiberal purſuits are found to languiſh. When 


arriving at, What few reath, Nun ex- 


their - low birth, mean fortune, want of friends, 
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to leat ang, a perſe. 

verance which aſtoniſhes the preſent age of in- 
dolence. It was the honour and the reſpect, in 
which the perſons of eminent ſcholars were 
bleld, which diffuſed a generous ardour in the 
purſuit. of letters, and produced ſtupendous ef- 
fects. When that honour and reſpect is exclu- 
ſively paid to rank and opulence, however 5. 
norant and undeſerving, it is no wonder that the 


honour is engroſſed by unworthy grandeur, and 
preferment by family and parliamentary intereſt, 
there is nothing to recommend a laborious at- 
tention to learning but its own charms, which, 
however great, are valuable only to a few, com- 
pared with the maſs of man kind. | 
After the important point is end, of 5 
ing the pupil feel the love of letters, and an am- 
© bition for literary fame, improvement is ſecured, 
He will make his own way, even under difad- 
vantages* ; but with encouragements, aſſiſt- 
ances, and opportuniti he can ſcarcely fail of 
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” of the pits FRY beſt writers of tz ty 
ſeverat were flaves, or the immediate deſcendants 
of flaves. © But all the difficulties occaſioned by 


and defective education, were ſurmounted by their 
5 actin 27 letters, and that een 9 WIRE re- 
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| ——Stimulos dedit zmula virtus ; 8 N N 


»Nubas emtulative wirtue Spurre the 
Cæſar no longer a+ ſuperior W 
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ho 


mot in need of art and RIOT in things of which 
as uninformed. Lucian, 


5 ren 8 . the Tranſlations, the Annotations, 


Nah that induſtry, great and perſevering in- 
duſtry +, is N neceſſary to ſecure any 


Jauſtly called. 


5 Adicitur. e 


0 fold often enough. 5 | SENECA, 


* 1 


sro AIV. 


on rant l or INDUSTRY 
| EVAN 1 0 GENIUS.. 5 


700 paris Gy 3 3 cy rrNETO [hs Tn; | 
"TEXNHE %y ATAAEK AAIAE, wv ayvote — / 
For ſurely you cannot ſay, that even a genius ſtands 


 Tpoixe dude vin ral. it 


Nothin is to be had, Sd anti. TY 
ha Aus RIAN. Epiſt 


"ROM the: 1 154 of wines to the preſent 

day, every thing has been produced that 
Jabour and ingenuity can invent, to facilitate 
the acquiſition of knowledge. But notwith- 


ſtanding all the Introductions, the Compendia“, 


Interpretations, - I muſt aſſure the ſtu- 


3 Courexvia DISPEND105A 3 ; as they have been 


+ I repeat this truth « often ; for 
Nunquam nimis dieler. "quod nunquam Catis 


"That is never fall tos often which can never be 


Ale To xanv nv tins | 


_ There is no _—_ done, i aber i Fe” faid 6 is 
ee, Bel | Fare. | 
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- very valuable and diſtinguiſhed improvement, 


Superficial qualifications are indeed obtained at 
an eaſy price of time and labour; but ſuperti- 
cial qualifications confer neither honours amr 


lament, nor fſatisfattion, 


The pupil may be introduced, by the ju de 
ment ws the liberality of his parents, to the beſt 
ſchools, the beſt tutors, the beſt books; and 
his parents may be led to expect, from Lach ad 


vantages alone, extraordinary advancement. 


But theſe things are all extraneous. The mind 
of the pupil muſt be accuſtomed to ſubmit to 
labour; ſometimes to painful labour v. "The 
poor and ſolitary ſtudent, who has never enjoy+ 


_ ed any of theſe advantages but in the ordinary 


manner, will, by his own application, emerge to 


merit, fame, and fortune ; While n i 
who has been taught to lean on the ſupports 


which opulence ſupplies, will ſink into infignifi- 


_ cance. His mind will have contracted habits 


of inactivity, and inaRtivity cauſes imbecility. I 


repeat, that the firſt great object is to induce the 
mind to work within itſelf, to think long and 
patiently on the ſame lubjet, and to Las in 


Ws. 8 will ax. that 8 wks; ht 
poſſeſſed of genius. But Demoſther 


fort, that Quodcunque imperavit fibi animus 05 


tinuit. vate ver taſt the _—_ oy ſhots itſelf, 2. 


ON * 


e ai, iti Purpoſe 4637 508 2, 
Tt Sate. 
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nes wrote over 

with his own hand all Thucydides eight times, 
and learned a great part of him by no, Ci- 

_ . cero was equally laborious. - And there is this com- 
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various ſtyles, and in various metres *. It muſt 
be led not only to bear, but to ſeek. oecaſional 
ſolitude. If it is early habituated to all theſe 
_exercifes, it will find its chief pleaſure i in them; 
for the energies of the mind affect it do the 
fineſt feelings. 

But is induſtry, ſuch induſtry as 1 require, 
neceſſary to genius + ? The idea, that it is not 
e is e of the 1 evils t. 


We 


Ls Human nature Joves its own Pecs 
To give boys a love of learning, let them produce 
. Mypdes of. their own. Quiequid {cripſere beati, 
Pleaſed with. auhate er they write, The exertion 
required in e * OP n . * 
livens ſtudy. 4 ku 


OiXeuTH Mr XK) vert atTDY avayRN ide 4 ence wd. 

All are lovers o en nog „ ao their own cannot 

but be ſeveet to To Ak Is Tor. 

0 quiſquis es, cui ignea vis in pectore ex- 

arſit, cui flamma in præcordiis micat, procul, pro- 
| cul abſint mollia, Ienia, facilia, g guz ani- 


mi impetum extinguere ſolent! O thou, whoſoever 


| thou art, in whoſe boſom the fire of genius has been 
 hindled, in whoſe imward parts the flame burns clear, 


| far, far diſtant from thee, be all that is effeminate, 


' oft "ho enge . all aubich val an. the in- 
n ardaur 4f 42 e mind! 
Joch. Four. Rinozl. 
4" When the Roman hiſtorians deſcribe an Ex- 
TRAORDINARY MAN, ſays the learned Kennet, 
this always enters into his character as an effential 
part of it: He was, ſay they, increDiBILa f- 
DUSTRIA, DILIGENTIA SINGULARI1, / incredi- 


1 ou Y, he Omer Oy 'SALLUST, © 
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We often form a wrong judgment in determin- 
ing who is, and who. is not, endowed with this 
noble privilege... A boy who. appears lively and: 

rs PR» De gs ite oets tive,. 
They had not the fooliſh vanity- of. wiſhing to 
appear clever without pains, nor did they think 
chat puvLNEss. only. was capable of. LABOUR; an- 


opinion to. which we owe much forward conceit,, 


much levity, e e hw ran 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who, by the force of ge- 
nius and application, has arrived at diftinguiſhed' 
excellence in an art very in imately connected with 
all claſſical purſuits, and whoſe: opinion, there-- 
fore, deſerves our attention, has reprobated the 
common pretenfions to excellence; by: the force of 
what is arrogantly called native mourns ml N 
by induſtry. I. believe all who really excel in any, 
art or rotefiion will coincide with his opinions in- 
the following paſſage; ** Invention is one of the” 
great marks of genius ;. but if we conſult experi- 
ence, we ſhall find, that it is. by being con ver- 
ſant with the inventions of others, that we learn 
to invent, as, by reading the thoughts of others, we 
leary PLATES . 5. 
„ Whoever. has ſo far formed his taſte, as to 


be able to reliſh and feel the beauties of the great 


maſters, has gone a great way in his fludy 3 for. 
merely. from a conſctouſneſs of this reliſh of the. 
right, the mind ſwells with an inward pride, and 
is al moſt as powerfully affected, as if it had itſelf 
produced What it admires. Our hearts, 8 FE. 
_ warmed" in this manner by. the contact of thoſe” 
whom we wiſh to reſemble, will yngoubredly catch 
ſomething of. their way of thinking, and we ſhall, 
receive, in our own b. ans, ſome radiation at leaſt of 
their fire and ſplendour. That diſpoſitiop, Which. 


is ſo Arong in children, fill continues with us, of 
id DS Os i catching, 


k £$#4. 45-45 % 14 
2 


- . rity of our vigour. 
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talkative, is often ſuppoſed by his parents to be 
2 genius. He is ſuffered to be idle, for he is a 
genius ; and genius is only injured by applica- 


tion. 


catching involuntarily the general air and man- 
fler of 'thoſe with whom we are moſt converſant; 
wirh this difference only, that a young mind is 
naturally pliable and imitative ; but in a, more 
22 ſtate it i rigid, and maſt be warmed 


* 
& 


and ſoftened, before it will receive a deep im- 
RR EL ORE 
From theſe conſiderations, which a little of 
your refleQion will carry a great way farther, it 
appears of what great conſequence it is, that our 
minds mould be habituated 15 the contemplation 
of excellence, and that, far from being contented 
to make fuch | habits, we ſhou!d, to the laſt mo- 
ment of pur ves, continue a ſettled intercourſe 
With all the true examples of grandeur. Their in- 
ventions are not only the food of our infancy, 
but the ſubſtance which fupplies the fulleſt maru- 


v 


te mind is but x berren foil i is a Lil bon 
exhauſted, and will produce no crop, nor only one, 
UNLESS IT BE CONTINUALLY FERTILIZED AND 
KNRICHED WITH FOREIGN MATTER, , 
When we have had continually before us the 
great works of art to impregnate our minds with kin- 
Ired ideas; we are then, and not till then, fit to 
produce ſomething of the ſame ſpecies. We be- 
hold all about us with the eyes of theſe penetrat- 
ing obſervers ; and our minds, accuſtomed to think 
the thoughts” of the nobleſt and brighteſt intel- 
les, are prepared for the diſcovery and ſelection 
of all that is great and noble in nature. The 
rig natural genius cannot ſubfiſt on its own 
b; he who reſolves never to ranſack any _ . 
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don. Now: it uſually happens, that the very 
lively and talkative-boy is the moſt. deficient i- 


but his on, will be ſoon reduced from mere bar- 
renneſs to the pooreſt of all imitations ; he will. 
be obliged to imitate himſelf, and to repeat what 
he has before often repeated. When we know 
the ſubje& deiigned by fach men, it will never be 
2295 to gueſs what kind of work is to be pro-— 
ducesl. FOE RF FBYEE Bb of oe 
It is vain for painters or poets to endeavour” 
to invent without materials on which the mind 
may work, and from which invention muſt ori- 
ginate. Nothing can come of nothing. 
Homer is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of all the 
learning of: his- time. And we are certain that 1 220 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, were equally poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the knowledge in the art which was 
diſcoverable in the works of their predeceſſors. 
A mind enriched by an aſſemblage of all the 
treaſures of ancient and modern art, will be more | 
elevated and fruitful in reſources, in proportion = 
to the number of ideas+ which have been carefally 
collected and N 6s ee There can be 1 
no doubt but that he who has the moſt materiab, 
has the greateſt means of invention; and if hne 
has not the power of uſing them, it muſt proceed 
from a feebleneſs of inteſlect; the confuſed man» 
ner in which thoſe collections have been laid up in 
4 The addition of other men's judgment. is ſo 
fir from weakening, as is the opinjion of many,. 
' + our own, that it will faſhion and conſolidate thaſe 
_ tdeas of excellence which lay in their birth feeble, Ml 
ill-ſhaped, and confuſed, but which are finiſhed. * 
and put in order by the authority and practice of 
' thoſe, whoſe works may be ſaid to have been con- 
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genius. lis forwardneſs ariſes from a defect of 
thoſe fine ſenſibilities, whieh at the ſame time 
occaſion diffidence and conſtitute genius. He 
ought to be enured to literary labour“; for, 
without it, he will be prevented, by levity and 
ſtupidity, from receiving any valuable impreſ- 
ſions. Parents and intrus ctors muſt be very 
cautious how they diſpenſe with diligence, from 
an idea that the pupil poſſeſſes genius ſufficient 
to. compenſate the want of it. All men are 
liable to miſtake in deciding on genius at a very 
early age; but parents more than all, from 
their natural 'partiality: "On no account, 
therefore, let them excuſe the want of cloſe ap- 
plication. If the pupil has genius, this will im- 
Mere and adorn Kt; 3 if he has not, it is con- 
| | SO ho IE, 
* — tamen ont curet, hs 
= ine ipad nihil efficere animus poteſt. Stare malit 
| _ quam ſedere, &c,. Let let bim take: care of his. 
health ; for wvithout that the mind can do eee | 
154 bim rather faxd than fit, Se. 
| Josch. Fort, ee PP 
| Great temperance will often ſupply. the 1 of 
. exerciſe ; but both are neceſſary to the ſtudent. 
I Nature ſeems to treat man as 4 painter would 
Kits diſciple, to whom he commits the outlines of a 
figure lightly kerched, which the ſcholar for him- | 
ſelf is to colour and complete. Thus from nature 
we derive ſenſes and paſſions,. and an intellect 
Which each of us Far Ne has. to model into a 
f character. N 2. HARRIS. 5 
This paſſage is Subbed evidently taken from the, 2 
: following of 1 rs Ut Phidias poteſt a Pe 
ünſtituere ſignum, idque erficere 3 ,potelt;; 
inchoatum accipere et ab glyere : huic e 
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feſſedly requiſite to ſupply then defect. Thoſe 
prodigies of genius which require not inſtrub 
tion, are rare phænomena: we read and u 
hear of ſuch; but few. of us have ſeen and 
known them What is genius "worth*without - 
knowledge? But is a man ever born wick 
knowledge? Ie is true, that one man is born 
 with-a better capacity than another, fon the res © - 
ception and retention of ideas; but ſtill the 
mind muſt operate in collecting, arranging, and 
diſeriminating that matter which it receives with 
facility. And I believe, the mind of a genius is 
often very laboriouſſy at work, when, to the 
como Fete e 
tive. e {0 4s 125 | oo 85 NN 7 * : 9410 a 48 
I moſt anxiouſly wiſh, that a due attention 
may be paid to my exhortations, when I re- 
commend great and exemplary diligence. in the 
purſuit of learning. All that :is excellent in 
learning depends upon it. And how. ean the 
time of a: boy, or young man, be better employ- 
ed? It cannot be more pleaſantly; for I am 
ſure, that induſtry, by Nei conſtant” ſuc -- 
ceſſion of various objects, and by.precl u ing ths 7 
liſtleſſneſs of inaction, renders life at all ſtages of 
it agreeable, and particularly. ſo-.in the reſtleſs + 
ſeaſon of. youth. It cannot be more innocently, - 
for learning has a connection with virtue; and 
he whoſe time is fully engaged, will eſcape man; 
vices, and much miſery, It cannot be mors 
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tia fimilis. . Non enim ipſa genuit homigem, d. 
accepit, a_natura, inchoatum z, hanc. . eee 
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uſeſully; fot hẽ who furniſhes his mind with 
From — ſtrengthens his faculties, is preparing 

Himſelf to become a valuable member of ſociety, 
whatever place in it he may obtain; and he is 
likely to obtain an exalted place, I cannot 
conclude what I offer on this ſubject, without 
recommending to the induſtrious ſtudent early 
ö Wee her dog NO tees WR in the 
Rien "S465 


11%: Qt fub 4 noſtris mereri i Aden, in \ primis 
| 8 r ac LaBoREs debet; fugere 
Juxum, Sree, 8 9 e reddit 
animum. e who is defirous 0 ting under our 
bamers, onght in the LY, ol 1 23 vigilance 
* 255 labour ; to fly from luxury, pleaſure, and what- 
4 the mind L r 1585 
Jog cn. Fox r. Kiel. 8 
— a mane feneſtras oo 
ders et anguſtas extendit lumine rimas, 
5 Stertimus, (80, — 


5 2 uinta dum liek ta ravgitar umbrä, 


22 


En agis? 


m 4 et Neale poſits membrana PO 
que manus Leb nodoſaque venit arundo. 
5 Ft 4 dueritur eraſſus calamo quod pendeat mo 
Wig 4 2 qudd infusa vaneſcat ſepia lympha : 
Dilutas queritur geminet qudd fiſtula guttas. 8 
1 0 miſer ! iuque dies nn. miſer, huccine a ? 
Venimus ? At cur non potiùs teneroque eee, 
Et ſimilis regum Plioring pappare minutm 
Poſeis et iratug nam lallare recuſas ? * 
An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cui verba ? 8 
zuccinis ambages ? ibi luditur. . Efluis amens; 


<< 5 


zantenmuntre. 


Udum et molle lutum es; nunc nunc pro 
7 tn et acri K 3 K th wy 4 k5: 3; 3635 336 
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morning. I will not anticipate, by deſcription, -_ 
the effects which he will ſoon experience. 


The induſtrious ſtudent, like the thrifty mer- 
chant, muſt not neglect the ſmalleſt acquiſitions, - 
_ Hac enim tametſi ſingula per ſe puſilla, tamen in 
unum collata acervum, doctrinæ theſaurum lucro 
augent haudquaquam negligendo ry «& aw owite - 
dor. For theſe things, though each of them by it. 
felf is little, yet when they are added: together in one © 
| heap, encreaſe the treaſure of learning with a de- 
gree of gain, by no means to be diſregarded by one -: 
auh is haſtening to grow rich, . RASMUS. . 
The knowledge of languages, ſciences, hiſto- - 
ries, &c. is not innate to- us; it doth not of ts 
ſelf ſpring up; in our minds; it is not any ways 
incident by chance, or -infaſed by grace (except 
rarely by miracle); common obſervation doth not 
produce it; it cannot be purckaſed at any rate, 
except by that for which, it was ſaid of old, the 
Gods ſell all things, that is, for pains; without 
which, THS BEST WIT and TRE GNA 
Aa carY may not render a man learned, as the 
beſt ſoil will not yield good fruit or grain, if thi 
be not planted ner ſown therein 
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De. Isaac Barrow, 
Subacto mihi ingenio opus eſt, ut agro non ſe- 

mel arato, ſed novato & iterato, quo meliores he 
tus poſſit et grandiores edere: ſubactio autem et 
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ON. PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE 
| | INTERVALS. QF %. 
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ER MEAETHE alovcy,n 8 * — 
Far . care. than natural gifts excel. \ _ 
 ANAXAND. apud Stob.. 


Qaies tibi non deſidia ſit, at cùm ab e/iis Judi: 
a; tu ſancti aliquid honeſtique tractabis. Let now 
 your-reft- be floth; but while others are. at play, de. 


* _— OE in. ene Serious and Landable. 
| | ng Frege 


: ges e mitt be 3 accele· 
rated, and an eminence in literary attain» 
maents eaſily acquired, if the ſtudent can be in+ 
duced ; to devate the leiſure hours which his pri- 
vate tutor, or his maſter at ſehos];. allows him; . 
to private reading. At the age then of twelve 
or thirteen, let a few Enghtſh: books be put into 
his hands. They ſhould be entertaining, or 
they will not, at firſt, excite his attention! 
They ſhould at the fate time be claſſical, or 
have ſome connection with real and valuable 
| knowledge, or they will only diffipate. his ideas, 
and impede his progrefs in the more eſſential 
purſuits, . There is, however, hardly any inno- 
cent book which affords him entertainment, 
which will not, at the ſame time, in 2 ſome. re- 


1 improve him. 
beſts IP I know * 
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1 day: of no book which can be more pro- 
pil recommended at firſt, ' than the Specta- 


tor *. It abounds with chfurminibent;: It fur 


niſhes a great variety of ideas on men, man- 


ners, and learning; ; and the moral and religious 


principles it recommends, are well adapted to 


tincture the young mind with the 1 W * 


1 


2 1 would; However) TER His attentive: to 


apers marked C. L. I. O, as they alone, in 
— : ſeven volumes, are Addiſon s. He may, 


after having caught the grace of. his ſtyle, inſpet 


. ſome of the others, in order to diſcover. the 


ference, and improve his taſte and jpdgments 6d 
| this exer- | 
ciſe than the Speftator, — A. pleafing vein of 
genteel humour runs through every one of Addi- 


«« You cannot have a. better: boo 


/on's papers, which, like the ſweet flavour of a 
hyacinth, conſtantly cheers, and never overpowers. 
 — FSteele's papers, on the contrary, are little better 


than traſh;z—there is ſcarce a thought or (entiment | 


that is worthy to be transferred. into TY m. 
place book. | 
My pupil reads a few. papers 1 


ſingle obſeryation on my part... Aſter ſome time, | 


I remark to. him the difference of "compoſition, 


which in the courſe of reading becomes more and 
more apparent. The laſt ſtep is to put him on diſ- 
inguihmng the two authors. — He at firſt makes 
an awkward figure; but I Know from trial; that he 

may be brought to diſtinguiſh ſo readily, as fee. 


_* times to name the author from voce] very firſt 
Tod. 15 TR I 
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that is amiable, uſeful, and honourable. I: 
would require one paper to be read and conſi- 
dered every day, and I ſhould make little doubt 
but that the e een ſoon read more fn 
choice. 

I would by no means ſuffer bis attention; * 
be diſtracted. by a great variety of books; but 
at the ſame time I muſt obferve, that applica-- 
tion to books is wonderfully inereaſed and en- 

couraged by the occaſional introduction of a 
little E Loet other books then * 
ſometimes allowed, at the diſcretion of a | 
cious ſuperintendant. New books, Ä the - 
works of contemporary writers, are found to 
attach the mind with peculiar force. 

+ Hiſtorical books are highly proper; 3 
wiſh, as I have faid before, to begin with the 
Antient Hiſtory. Rollin's Antient Hiſtory is 
certainly well adapted to boys, but it is rather 
too long. Select parts ſhould be judiciouſſy 
pointed out. Plutarch's Lives 4 ſhould alſo be 
read. Such models tend to inſpire the young 
mind with all that is generous and noble. The 
Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, read at this period. 
will never be forgotten. Care muſt be taken. to 


* Robinſon Cruſoe, Telemachus, and. Don ; 
Qing, are found to be moſt delightful to boys, 


they are no lefs uſeful, a8 ö 108 exerciſe . 
e imagination. be 


1 WM % What profit mall "oy; not reap as to the be- 

| fineſs of men, by reading the Lives of Plutarch? 
Bar let not the pupil ſo much imprint on his me- 

. the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the 

ö manners of ET and OO" T  Mawracus. 
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put no books into the ſtudent's hands which are 
iuelegant in their ſtyle ®,, I muſt confeſs and 
lament, that many of the antient hiftories, writ- 
ten in our language, are remarkably inelegant. 
Such, for inſtance, is that of Echard; and Sta- 1 
nyan, though a good author, is not to be parti- 
cularly admired for his diction. 
Poetry ſhould likewiſe be read at that early B 
when the feelings and the imagination are 
_ tremblingly alive. I have known many wi 
good ſcholars, who have gone to the univerſi- WK 
181 at the age of eighteen or nineteen, without 1 
having read the works of Pope, Dryden, and 
our other poetical claflics; a neglect without 
_ excuſe; as the peruſal of ſuch writers is of the 
| greateſt advantage, and. is really matter of plea» - 
ſure and delight, rather than a taſk. Indeed, I 
know not how a young man can ſupport with 
honour his character as a claſſical ſcholar, with. - 
out an acquaintance with the fineſt writers f 
his own country, who have rivalled the moſt ac 
| mired of the antients. But theſe cannot 
read, conſiſtently with purſuits more imme- 
diately neceſſary, in the ſchool, and under the 
eye 25 the inſtructor. They muſt form the 
amuſement of leiſure hours, and muſt be read 
from choice. They will be read from choice, 
when their beauties ſhall have been once felt, 


and king, will be ang felt by l fenſi- 
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bility: All that the maſter and the private tua 
tor can uſually do in this buſineſs; if he attends 
to the more effential- points, is to recommend 
private application, and point out the moſt ex. 
oellent authors. 5 

When the boy ſſiall have dried: 42 the a 
of fifteen, and at the improvements At . . 
the ages it will be highly advantageous to pre- 
vail with him to read in private, not only Eng- 
liſh, but alſo ſome eaſy Latin book. Time and 
habit will render it no- more difficult* than to 
read Engliſn; and the improvement in Latin 
will be ſoon found aftoniſhingly- greater than 
would be derived from reading it: only in 
ſebool, or with a private tutor. The private 
reading and application which I adviſe; 1.75 be : 
followed as an amuſement; and I need not re- 
peat, that the purſuit we delight in is e „ 
prolieuten with ſucceſs, | 

The boy ſhould be taught to- be a very nig- - 
oy of his e time a „5 end to. ue up. whe: wa of : 


Por 
= 


. 


* — tanedin noſfum TY Freon ran LY 
called our own. Senzea:.. 
Mihi temp perit per ignaviam, etiam tum cum 
diligentiſtimos eſſe: videer. Quis enim onquam 5 
adeo io rebus peragendis yehemens, ſuit, qui non 
multo eſſe, poſſit. vebementior fi extremas vires co 
geretur experiri? My time is 11 ft through idleneſi, .. s 
even. whey I appear ta be moſt, dilig diligent. For awho 
zb ever fo indefatigably_ 4 ud I 525. efineſs, but. 
might ba ue been much more Ja, had, he been: hs 4 ce 


fo * l e 
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five minutes, and quarters of hours, with. a vo- 
Jume, with which his pocket ſhould never be 
unprovided. A very eaſy and amuſing book 
muſt be choſen for this purpoſe. Difficulty on 
firſt entering on voluntary ſtudy will diſguſt the 
ſtudent, and ſtop his progreſs. Three things 
are requiſite, ' whatever Latin book ſhall be at 
firſt ſelected; a pure diction, an entertaining 
ſubject, and a perſpicuous ſtyle. Though the 
boy read the higher and more difficult claſſics in 
the ſchool, yet, in his private hours, I adviſe him 
to deſcend to the eaſieſt, provided they have the 
three neceſſary qualities already mentioned. 
Improvement in phraſeology may be derived 
from reading even Cordery's Colloquies with at- 
tention, and for the amuſement of vacant hours. 
Eraſmus's Dialogues. ahound with entertain- 
ment, and with elegant modes of expreſſion. - 
Clerke's Tranflation of Caſtiglione's Courtier. 
is an excellent book for the purpoſe. _ Phedrus, 
and Cornelius Nepos are alſo very proper. 1 
adviſe that theſe ſhall be read through, and 1 
haue ſelected eaſy books to ſecure this point; 
for if the boy is to recur to his dictionary very 
often, and o ſtruggle with obſcurity in every: _ 
page, he will not long adhere to this deſirable 
lan of PRIVATE ArPTIcATrIox o the Latin 
language. He will rather chuſe to fill up his 
time with amuſing Engliſh authors, or to devote 


ex:prelia ſemwp een: 
Stellarum cœlique plagis ſuperiſque vacabat. 

| Cefar; in the midſt of his battles, always found lei- 
are to attend to the. ftars, and to the celeftial bodies. © 
| 1 11911 2 2 . . 1 Fg" f 9 5 bw Lucan. a. 
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- > entirely to puerile diverſion, Let. not there. 
fore any Fre be formed againſt the ele- 
gant books which I have recommended, be- 
cCauſe, from their perſpicuity, ſome of chem are 
5 uſually read in the lower claſſes. © | 
But when a great facility is gained in onda 
N Latin, the ſtudent will of himſelf aſcend to Ci- 
cero, Terence, Livy, and all thoſe excellent 
Writers, whom the world has long agreed to ad- 
mire, When ſuch books ſhall be read for the 
delight they afford, the ſucceſs will be ſecured. 
The ſcholar will leave his ſchool richly fraught 


with golden ſtores; a moſt deſirable ee 


vhich by no means happens to the greater part 
_ of thoſe. who have ſpent many years at our beſt 


ſeminaries. I mean not to refle on the very 


| reſpectable conductors of thoſe feminaries z for 


the fault is in the ſcholar, whoſe indolence and 


diſſipation will ſeldom permit him to apply ſeri»: 
ouſly to the buſineſs of the ſchool, much leſs to 
private ſtudy; a matter which I conſider, and 1 
__— . n wo ws faded the B 88 in- 


At his period of johproveinans; Latin med: | 
A; Mould form a part of the private ſtudies. _ In- 
deed, no precepts need be given on this topic. 
The boy's taſte will lead him to peruſe all the 
more celebrated productions in this pleaſing 
ſpecies of compoſition, when once he is able to 
procure them with eaſe. Beſides the antients, 
be will read Fracaſtorius, Bourne, and many 
other moſt elegant modern works, all of which. | 
+" to. e the mY: _— 
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| Tam ſenſible, that to read Latin as an amuſe- 
ment, is not common among young ſtudents. 
The reaſon of the omiſſion is eaſily — 
They ſeldom can read it without more difficulty 
Bey is compatible with mere amuſement. But | 
_ almoſt any point may be carried with young 
people, if proper methods are uſed. Let per- 


yacant hours to private reading. If he has na- 
tural abilities, and his private reading is well 
choſen, he will, after due preparation, derive 

more benefit from it, than from 743 formal i 5 
ſtruction. 5 | *- 7 
One caution is highly neceſfiry on chi fu * 


boys of parts ſtopped at once in their career of 
improvement in claflical knowledge, by reading 
novels. ' They conſidered Latin and Qreek as 
dull, in e, and could never prevail on 
themſelves to give them due attention. When 

a great degree of elaſſical improvement is ſe- 


vels may be read, for the ſake of acquainting | 


Ing. But even the works « of Cervantes and 
1447 | 5 | LY 1 | þ ae, | 


c 0 Oe add; 05 3 2 . 9 
taſted i in the courſe of a literary life ; but dur _ 5 


education only the beſt. To > he a found 
fac. judgment is of the higheſt conſequence.— 


good than genius. Let the boy's judgment then 


bituated to the work of ſelection. Let him be 
ee e e nga. 5 


[1 ö 


ſuaſion, allurements, rewards, and every art be 
applied, to induce the boy to devote ſome of his 


ject. Novels muſt be prohibited. I have known 135 


cured, one or two of the beſt romances and no- 


the ſtudent with the nature of this kind of writ= _ 


ment contributes more to public and private 


8 and ſtrengthened by being early ha- 
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Fielding muſt not be attended to, before a deep 
and ſtrong foundation is laid for ſolid improve- 


ment. True hiſtory will afford little entertain- 


ment to the boy who can procure fiction. Ex- 


clude fon, and he will be delighted with true 


hiſtory “. 
For many reaſons, I ſtrongly urge the expe- 
diency of aceuſtoming the pupil to apply in pri- 


vate, and without afliſtance, as well as with it; 
but more particularly, becauſe it will habituate his 
mind to work for ielelf, on which a great and 
ſolid as] chiefly depends. Amidſt 


taught to chuſe the beſt nuthors, and 3 to 
ve reaſonꝭ for his choice. This will improve his 


Judgment in the conduct of life; without which, 


Parts and learnipg ten ſerye only to precipitate. 


ruin, 2 
„ Orationi enim et earmini parva gratia, niſi 


_ eloquentia fit ſumma: Hiſtoria guoguomodo ſcripts 
delectat : ſunt enim homines natura curioſi, et qua». 


libet nud& rerum cognitione capiuntur. There are. 
no great charms in eloquence and poetry,. unl: h 
are excellent in their. hind : Hiſtory, boawewer it 18. 


avritten, affords. pleaſure; 3 for man is. 7 nature in: 
nowledge | 2 4 


quifitive, and 1s captivated by the 
events, , though t the, narrati ve is unden. 1 

1 e 2 Plinius. 
The late Preceptor to the Heir to the Beim 
Crown has juſtly obſerved, that novels are well 
received, merely for the gratification they affdrd 


to a vitiared; palled, and ſiclaly imagination; that 4 
last diſeaſe of learned minds, and ſure N 


of expiring letters... © - Biſhop Hugo. 


b ſuch as chat of? Sore nd With bs. de 
( 5 7 1 W Ae 41 
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An imagination Weider vitiated, de ner 
ighted with 
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the number of facilitating contrivances, and the 
various aids afforded by opulence, the mind is 
not often allowed to exert its native powers. 
The toil of THINKING is too frequently thrown 
* the preceptor and the formal lecturer. 
Thus it happens, that many who attend lectures 
wherever they are to be heard, and purchaſe the 
aſſiſtance of all who profeſs to afford it, are 
often, after all, leſs learned“ than others, who, 
without ſuch apparent advantages, have forced 
their way up the moſt arduous heights, by na- 
tive vigour and perſevering affiduity r. 


_ * Nullum Virgilio przceptorem legimus. Flac- 
cus de ſuo nihil niſi quod 8 ixit. Cicero 
autem ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis celebrare voluit, 


nec valuit. Contra 15 filius guantis præceptori - 


Sus, patre ſeilicet et Cratippo illius ztatis philo- 
ſophorum principe, fi quid ipſi credimus Ciceroni, 
guantus . Vie read nothing of. Virgil's maſter. 


Horace has ſaid nothing of his, but that he was 4 
great flogger. Cicero would have extolled his in the 
41 75 terms, but could . On the other hand, 
bis ſon, though. he had the benefit of ſa great maſters, 
his own father, and Cratippus the firſt philoſopher of 
his time, if ave may believe Cicero himſelf, turned out 
à great blockhead, &c, PETRARCHA, _ 
11 am happy to find that * opinion on the 

neceſſity of the mind's. working for itſelf in edu- 
cation; and the inſufficiency of formal lectures 
alone, coincides with the apinion of the Author of 


2 3 


Herr 8 
« Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the 
common notion of inſtruction, as if ſcience were 
to be poured into the mind like water into a ciſ- 
tern, that paſſively waits to receive all that comes. 
Tb of knowledge reſembles Wan of 
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fruit; however external cauſes may in ſome de- 
ree co-operate, it is the internal vigour and vir- 
tue of the tree that muſt ripen che juices to their 
| Juſt maturity.” _ e 
I will add, that a You will retain what he has 
acquired by his own labour, becauſe he will know 
What tt colt him. Oude sb, w avro; no, 
r D, & was 7 nou eagihatr. A man does not 
aſually devour the he Kiener rr be has atquired 
himyelf 3 ; but that which he has received from another, 
| - Cxyarsivort Apophthegma. 
The late unfortunate Chatterton is a proof of 
the advantage of private and unaſſiſted application. 
He was indeed poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary 
genius; but he had alſo furniſhed himſelf with a 
great ſhare of peculiar learning at the age of ſix- 
teen. Unprotected and untutored, he * i made a 
progreſs ſeldom equalled at a more advanced age, 
| * thoſe who have enjoyed the aſſiſtances of Go 
| va ſchools, and the moſt famous univerſities. 80 
true is it, EAN HE OIAOMA®OHE EZH NOAYMAOHE. 
| If you love learning, you will have learning. 
In ExasMus we behold a man, who in the 
days of his youth, lying under no ſm DISAD-, 
VANTAGES OP BIRTH AND EDUCATION, DE- 
PRESSED BY POVERTY, FRIENDLESS. AND UN- 
| SUPPORTED, OR VERY SLENDERLY SUPPORTED, 
MADE HIS WAY THROUGH ALL THESE OBSTA- 
brxs, and, by the help of bright parts and con- 
; STANT APPLICATION, became one of the moſt 
conſiderable ſcholars of his age, and acquired the 
Favour and protection of princes, nobles and Pre- 
Hates, of the greateſt names in church and ſtate 
After porsonal MERIT (fays Baurzär), 
e jt muſt be confeſſed that high ſtations and pom- 
* pous titles are the principal and moſt ſplendid 
% marks of diſtinction; and BE WHO CANNOT 
LE BE AN EXASMUS, MUST, THINK or BEISG A 
4 nisner. * e Jon vin. 


$44 4 


* 
| f x | 


may injure it, from the heat of the dog- 


powers. 


+ * 
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Other inſtances might be produced; but this of 
the great Eraſmys may be IRSTAR OMNIUM, or 
%, d or bi gd 1915 
Education (ſays father Gerdil) may, indeed 
be termed an art; but. it is one of thoſe arts which 
are ſimply directory, forming nothing. The gar- 
dener, to whom @ young plant is Aid rh in 
charge, carefully tranſplants it into the moſt con- 
venient ſpot, defends. it from every thin 8. which 
ys and 
the winter's. froſt. If it bends in its dai! he 
ſtraightens it, though he is obliged to. make uſe of 
violence, and ſcruples not to uſe the knife for 
cutting of ſuch uſeleſs branches as would only 
| ſerve. to divert the courſe of that fap which is in- 
| tended for its nouriſhment, and to make it bear 
fruit. The gardener forms nothing: all he does 
is to keep at a diſtance every thing that would 
interrupt nature in its operations. It is nature 
cauſes the young plant to grow, and the inward 
-energies of nature which extend to every part.“ 
DPoctrina ſed vim promovet inſitaſm 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. ; 


But learning advances the native ſtrength to per- 

Vection, and right culture ſtrengthens the 28 
„„ | £7 1 OR. 

njudicious parents are apt to think it hard, that 

their child muſt work ſo much, when they provide 
ſuch various and coſtly aſſiſtance. They are apt 
alſo to be unreaſonably impatient in expecting to 
reap very early the fruits of their own ar and 


their child's labour They are diſpleaſed if they = 


ſee not a haſty improvement: Let them attend to 
Plutarch, he who plants a vineyard, ſoon eats the 
grape; ſo in other plantations a few months bring 
the fruit of our labours to our eye and taſte. Oxen, 
horſes, ſheep, &c. ſoon bring us profit, and do us 
much ſervice in -retu;n_ for a little expence and 


— 
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trouble.” But man's education is full of labour 
and coſt. The increaſe is flow, the fruit and com- 
fort far off, not within ſight,” / 

Sicuti enim horologii umbram progreſſam ſenti. 
mus, rogredientem non cernimus: et fruticem 
aut herbam creviſſe apparet, non apparet creſcere, 

ita et ingeniorum profectus. For 'as aue perceive. 
that the ſhadow 1s moved upon the dial, yet do 
not fee it Move; and as it appears, that the 
forub or the graſs is GROWN, though it does not ap- 
Pear TO BE GROWING ; juſt fo is the improvement W 
the underſtanding. JOacn. ForT. RINGEL, 
_  CngscIT OCCULTO VELUT ARBOR vo. ft 
grows ** a tree Loa the unſeen at "4 time, 


ORs * 
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SECTION XXVI. 
| ON LATE" LEARNERS,' AND ON PERSONS WHO | 
- WISH TO RECOVER THE e oy, 
THEIR YOUTH. | 9 


Nerger I 2 ve e 2 wagargdvar 8 
| Y rug kiravrog, xa pidns r M % xe, rtr, . 
NN wwasn UHH Sorrates in his old age hap=- _ 
prend to be playing on the lyre, and thrumming away 
upon the firings, when ſomebody came 1 and aid, 
What! are you, at your time of 11 aying on the 
lyre ? Aye, Jaid he, it is better to learn a thing late, 
than not to learn it at all. DawosrarnEs. ; 


HE 3 for letters ſhews itſelf "Pp dif. 
ferent periods of life. Many perſons 
* paſſed through a ſchool, without exhibiting 

either inclination or ability for literary purſuits, - 
who have afterwards ſhone in the world of let- _ 
lers with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, The faculties of 
their minds have expanded at a later period than 
common, or peculiar | occaſions have. e 5 
to excite their induſtry and emulatibrcrn 
Others there are, who never were placed at a . 
claflical ſchool; but who, when their judgment 
1s matured by obſervation and experience, ear- 
neſtly wiſh and endeavour to furniſh themſelves 
with the learning of a gentleman. They often 
miſennet in their attempt, not from want of aſ- 
"02 © * 
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L ſiduity or of perſeverance, but from ignorance 
of a proper method . 


"The 


The following is a letter of Eraſmiis, con- 
_ taining advice , to a tydent: 
Cum te incredihili quodam ardore literarum fla- 
grare minimè dubitarem, hortatore nihil opus eſſe 
putavi, ſed ejus quam ingreſſus eſſes viæ duce 
modo, ac tanquam indice, id quod mei officii eſſe 
judicavi, videlicet, ut tibi veſtigia quibus ipſe A 
puero eſſem ingreſſus commonſtrarem. 3 ſi tu 
pari cura accipias, qua ego dicturus ſum, futurum 
cConfido, ut neque me monuiſſe, neque te paruiſſe 
Prima igitur cura fit, ut præceptorem tibi deli- 
gas quam eruditiſſimum. Neque enim fieri poteſt, 
ut is rectè quenquam erudiat qui ſit ipſe inerudi- 
tus. Quem ſimulatque nactus fueris, fac omnibus 
modis efficias, ut ille patris in te, tu filii viciſsim 
in illum induas affectum. Ad quod quidem cùm 
3pſa honeſti ratio nos debet adhortari, quod non 
minus debeamus 115.2 quibus rectè vivendirationem 
quam à quibus vivendi initia ſumpſimus; tum iſta 
mutua benevolentia tantum ad diſcendum habet 
momenti, ut fruſtra ſis literarum præceptorem ha- 
biturus, niſi habueris et amicum. i 
Deinde, ut te illi et attentum et aſſiduum præ- 
beas. Contentione enim immodicà nonnunquam 
obruuntur ingenia diſcentium. Aſſiduitas verd et 
mediocritate ſua perdurat, et quotidianis incre- 
mentis majorem opinione acervum accumulat. 
Satietate cum omnibus in rebus tum in literis ni- 
hil pernicioſius. Laxanda eſt igitur aliquoties 
Ila literarum contentio, intermiſcendi luſus; ſed 
liberales, ſed literis digni, et ab his non nimis 
abhorrentes, Imò mediis ipſis ſtudiis perpetua 
quzdam voluptas eſt intermiſcenda, ut ludum oy” 
W 1 l 3 4 


* 
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| The firſt great error of ſtudents of this de- 


ſcription is, that they read in a deſultory man- 


ner, 


kids disgendi quam laborem exiftimemys. Nihil 
enim perdy gef poteſt, quod ben agentem gad 


voluptate remoretur, 


Optima quæque ſtatim ac primum diſce. Ex- 
trema eſt dementia diſcere dediſcenda. Quod in 


curando ſtomacho ſolent præcipere medici, idem 


tibi in ingeniis ſervandum puta. Cave aut noxio 
aut immodico cibo ingenium obruas, utroque enim 


juxtà offenditur. „ ff 
Initio non c uam multa, ſed quam bona perci- 


pias refert. Sed jam rationem accipe qui poſſis 
non ſolitm reftids, ſed etiam facilids diſcere: hoc 


enim in homine artificè præſtare ſolet artis ratio, 


ut tantundem operis cùm rectiùs expeditiaſque, 
tum levius etiam efficiat. Diem tanquam operas 

partito. Principio, quod caput eſt, præceptorem 
interpretantem non attentus modo fed avidus au- 


ſcultato: non contentus impigre ſequi differentem, 
aliquoties prevolare contende. Omnia illius dicta 


memoriæ, præcipua etiam literis mandabis, fide- 
I:fimis vocum cuſtodibus. Quibus rurſus ita con- 
fidas cave, ut dives ille ridiculus apud Senecam, 
qui fic animum induxerat, ut fe tenere crederet, 
quicquid ſervorum 1 meminiſſet. Noli 


committere ut codices habeas eruditos, ipſe ineru- 
ditus. Audita ne efluant, aut apud te, aut cum 


aliis retracta. Neo his contentus aliquam temporis 
partem tacitæ cogitationi tribuere memento ; quam - 


unam divus Aurelius tum ingenio tum memoria 


imprimis conducere ſeripſit. Conflictatio quoque 


et tanquam palæſtra ingeniorum, nervos animi 


præcipuè tum oſtendit, tum excitat, tum adauget. 
Nec ſeiſcitari fi quid dubitas, nec caſtigari $i quid 
errabis, fit pudor. Nocturnas lucubrationes atque 
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ner, every thing which falls in their way. They 
begin with complete and extenſive treatiſes, 
5 e d when 


intempeſtiva ſtudia fugito: nam et ingenium ex- 
tinguunt, et valetudinem vehementer offendunt. 
1 AURORA Mus is AMICA EST, apta ſtudiis. Pran- 
| ſus aut lude, aut deambula, aut hilariùs confa- 
bulare. Quid quod inter iſta quoque ſtudiis locus 
eſſe poteſt? Cibi non quantum libidini, fed 
quantum valetudini ſatis fit, ſumito. Sub cœnam 
pauliſper inambula; cœnatus idem facito; ſub 
ſomnum exquiſiti quippiam ac dignum  memoria 
legito; de eo cogitantem ſopor opprimat; id ex- 
perrectus à teipſo repoſcas. Plinianum illud ſem- 
per animo inſideat tuo OMNE PERIRE TEMPUS 
QUOD STUDIO NON IM PERTIAS. Copita juventa. 
nihil eſſe fugacius: quæ ubi evolarit ſemel, redit 
nunquam. Sed jam hortator eſſe incipio, indicem 
pollicitus. Suaviſſime Chriſtiane, hanc formam, 
= fi quam poteris meliorem, ſequere, ac bene 
AI did not doubt but that you burned with in- 
credible ardour in the purſuit of learning, Thos 9 


opinion, that you did not want me to exhort you, but 
only to guide and direct you in the path which you 
have already entered. And indeed I thought it my 
| duty to ſhew you the footfleps in which ] have trod- 
den from a boy. If you liften with as much ſolici- 
tude as I ſhall ſpeak, I think, in the reſult, I all 
not repent of having adviſed you, nor you of having 
.- followed my 88 5 
Let it be your firſt care then to chuſe the moſt 
learned maſter. For it is impoſſible that he ſhould 
know how to make others learned, who is not learned. 
himſelf. When you' have got ſuch an one, endea- 
wour, by every means in your power, that he, may 
poſſeſs the affedtion of a father towards you, and you, 
| . f ty is - on 


- , 
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when they ſhould proceed gradually from ele- 
mentary introductions. They are ufually um- 
e 5 | acquainted 


en the other hand, that of a ſon. To which, as a 

regard to propriety ought to urge us; ſince we do not 
owe leſs to thoſe who teach us how to live, than to 

thoſe aubo have been the cauſe of our life ; Jo thas 
mutual regard is of fo much conſequence in the buſt - 
neſs of learning, that you will in vain have a maſter, 
unleſs, in that maſter, you ſhall poſſeſs a friend. 
In the next place, let it be your care to render your- 
ſelf attentive to him, and regularly conſtant in your 


attention. The abilities of learners are overwhelm- 
ed by immoderate and violent efforts. But regular 


conſtancy or aſſiauity is laſting, becauſe it is mode- 
rate; and accumulates, by daily acceſſions, a greater 
heap than one would imagine. As in every thing 


-elſe, nothing is more injurious than ſatiety ; ſs it is in 


learning. The exertion of mind is ſometimes therefore 
to be relaxed; diverſions are to be mixed with it; 
but let thoſe di verſions be liberal, let them be worthy 


of learning, and not entirely foreign to it. Even, 


in the midſt of our ſtudies, ſomething pleaſing muſt be 
conſtantly joined to them, that we may think learning 


an agreeable amuſement rather than a labour; fuhr. 


nothing can be done a long time together, which does 
not detain the doer of it with” ſome ſpecies and de- 
zr of Ola ae SN Ras PIP, 
Learn the beſt things firſt. It is extreme folly 10 
learn wwhat muſt be unlearned. The rule which phy- 


Acians give to preſerve the ſtomach in good order, 
you muſt obſerve in managing the underflanding. — 


Take care not to overwhelm it either wvith food in 
exceſs, or of a hurtful quality.. At firſt, it does 
not fo much fegnify how many things you learn, as 
%%% a es how 


” 
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acquainted with proper editions of books, and 
often ſpend much time and attention on publi- 
3 e cations, 


But new hear the means by hich you may learn, 
not only with more propriety, but with more eaſe. 
For à Hill in his art uſually renders the ariift ca- 
rig] 6 performing the ſame quantity of work, not 

" etter and more expeditiouſly, but alſo more 
Divide your day and your buſineſs. In the firſt 
place, which is indeed of the higheſt importance, 

liften 10 your inſtructor, not only with attention but 
 avidity ; not ſatisfied with Jaxily following him 
while be is lecturing, but endeavour to go before 
him. Commit all he ſays to memory, and the princi- 
pal things to writing, the faithful guardian of 
avords, But take care not to truſt to auritten me- 
moranda, like that ridiculbus rich man in Seneca, 
who had perſuaded himſelf, that he was poſſeſſed of 
«vhatever any one of his ſervants remembered. Let 
not your pocket-book be learned, and yourſelf unliarn- 
ed, Let not what you have once heard eſcape you. 
Go over it again, either with yourſelf or with others. 
Nor /atisfied with all this ; remember to devote ſome 
part of your time to filent meditation > which alone 


55 : Aurelius has aſſerted, conduces greatly to exciting ge- 


nius, and improving the memory A contention of 
geniuſes, and, as it were, a 2 for maſterſpip 
between two underſtandings, at once tiſplays, excites 
aud encreaſes the nervous powers of the mind. Br 
not aſhamed to enquire, if you doubt; nor to be cor- 
„ oo on: Ea 2, ; 
Avoid midnight Iucubrations and unſeaſonable flu» 
dies, 4 they extinguiſh the genius, and greatly injure 
| health. Aurora is a friend to the muſes, and fitted 

for ſtudy. When you have dined, either play, er 
"avalk about, or converſe cheerfully, Even in theſe 


recreations 


» 
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cations, which, when compared with original 
compoſitions, are contemptible both in ſtyle and 
in matter. They often confine their attention 
to Engliſh books; from an idea, that the lan- 
guages are not eaſily to be learned by an adult. 
The conſequence of their miſtakes is, that their 
conceptions, though multiplied by reading, are 
confuſed and imperfect, and though they find 
amuſement from it, they derive but little ſolid 
advantage. 55 Fane. e 
If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not merely to di- 
vert themſelves with books, but to make a pro- 
greſs in learning, they muſt reſolve to read me- 
thodically. They muſt let no temptation“ in- 
terrupt their plan. They muſt not indulge to 


recreations there is room for improvement. Take 

| frod, not as your wanton appetite lead; you, but merely 

as your health requires. Fut before ſupper aual(l a | 

little; do the ſame after ſupper. Juſt before yu e , 

to fleep read ſome exquiſite paſſage, and ſuch as is A 

avorthy of being committed to memory ; let ſleep come 

upon you tuhile you are 3 of it ; as ſoon as 

you awake, demand it of yourſelf. Let that ſaying 

of Pliny be fixed in your mind, that all the time not 

ſpent in fludy is loft time. Confider that nothing is 

more tranſitory than youth, and that when it is once 

paſſed haſtily away, it never. returns, But tow TI 

begin to exbort, though T promiſed only to direct. Fol- 

low this plan, my dear friend Chriſtianus, or a bets 

ter, if you know it, and God bleſs you. 

p Jum. _ _ErAsMus, 

Fortis, Omiſlis, 5 
Hoc acx, deliciis. „ 
Have ſpirit enough to give up your indulgentes, 

and mind the one thing needful, e "Tay 


es 7s excels 


„ 
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exceſs their natural love of novelty +. - That 
paſſion will lead them to attend ſolely to new 
publications, from which alone no great advan- 
tage will be received x. 
They will do right to diveſt themſelves of that 
vulgar prejudice; which repreſents it as an in- 
furmountable difficulty to begin a language, or 
an art or ſcience, at the age of manhood. To 
be under the influence of this opinion, will be 
an effectual bar to their advancement. 
them rather call to mind the many inſtances of 
great improvements made in the ſciences, by 
thoſe who did not begin to cultivate them till 
they were arrived at a middle age. Hiſtory and 
Biography will furniſh ſeveral examples of old 
men, who have begun to ſtudy in old age, and 
have yet made a great proficiency. 
I 'am aware, that rules and method in ſtudy, 
which I thus ſtrongly recommend, are at pre- 
fent rather out of fafhion ; but I am convinced, 


wy Dura aliguis pepe vocet mea; dura fatemur 7 
Eſſe; fed, ut valeas, multa forenda tibi. 
5 Ap one may call my precepts hard; I confeſs they 
are hard, but man 1 things are zo be borne by you itt 
order to be well. . 
1 Sum ex us qui miror antiquos : non ramen, 
ut quidam, temporum noſtrorum ingenia deſpicio. 
Neque enim, quaſi laſſa, et effæta natura, ut nihil 
Jam laudabile pariat.' I am one 'of thoſe who ad- 
mire the antients ; © but yet not ſo much as, like ſome, 
to deſpiſe the ingenious productions of our own times. 
For nature is not, as it were, weary and barren, /o. 
as now to bring forth oY WW of 8 1 
ICERO. 


| that 
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that the late ſtudent will never lay a ſolid foun- 
dation without them, He ſhould every day fet 
apart certain hours *, and I would adviſe that he 
borrow a few from his morning repoſe ; not 
only becauſe he can then read-without interrup- 
tion of his other buſineſs and engagements; but 
| becauſe the morning, it is well known, is parti- 
cularly favourable to the muſes. The Injury 
which the health, the eyes, and the ſpirits wilt 
infallibly ſuſtain from a- long continuance of 
nocturnal ſtudies, will induce every prudent | 
_ perſon, to avoid the lucubrations of midnight. 
Early riſing contributes to health and cheerful- 
neſs, while it furniſhes the fineſt opportunities 
It is not eaſy to preſcribe a plan of ſtudy, or 
a courſe of reading, which will ſuit all circum— 
ſtances. The directions which might ſerve a 
few, might poſſibly miſlead more +. In general, 


* In ſtudies let a man have ſet hours for thoſe 
ſabjeas, which are contrary to his natural inclina-- 
tion; but for thoſe agreeable to his nature, he 
need appoint no fixed times; becauſe his thoughts 

will ſpontaneouſly fly to them, as other ſtudies and. 


buſineſs give leave. . Do aeF 


* . 1 


+ Eraſmus being aſked how. a man might be- 
come learned, replied, Si doctis aſſiduè conviveret ;. 
ſi doctos audiret non minus ſubmiſse quam hono- 

rificè; ſi doctos ſtrenuè legeret; ſi doctos diligen- 
ter ediſceret ; denique ſi ſe doctum nunquam pu- 

| taret, / he ſhould live conſtantly with the learned, 
, he ſpould liſten to the learned not leſs ſubmiſſively 
than reſpefully, if he ſhould read the learned atten- 
tively, if be ſhould get the learned by heart, if be- 
ſnould never think himſelf learned, FEgasmus. 


"24.8 therefora. 
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ing and judgment. Such a director will be able 
to conſider the age, the previous opportunities 
that have been enjoyed, the degree and the kind 
of improvements already gained, and the abili- 


tor. No. The late ſtudent muſt be his own' 
inſtructor, after he is once taught the way that 


judgment and experience. An adult will ſel- 


tor's method and - inſtructions ſucceſsful. I 


vate tutor highly proper. But in general I may 


ed to, the late ſtudent, as I have termed him, 


1 8 5 * in the way to learning. 
1 though they have been good ſcholars at their 


to ſome reſpectable clergyman or ſuperintendant 
of education, who has himſelf beeen regularly 
trained, and who ſupports a character of learn- 


ties and diſpoſition of the ſtudent “. He will 

give directions ſuggeſted by each of theſe cir- 
cumſtances in particular, and all of them com- 
bined, I mean not that he ſhould act as a tu- 


he ſhould go, by ſome friend who is poſſeſſed of 


dom ſubmit to a tutor, with that implicit obe- 
dience which may be neceſſary to render a tu- 


think it therefore better, only to aſk advice of 
the judicious, than to engage with a private tu- 
tor. Some caſes, however, may render a pri- 


aſſert, that where parts and inclination are unit- 
ed, and the directions of a ſenſible friend attend- 


may proceed alone, and obtain a proſperous paſ- 


It is very common to find perſons, who, 


_ * He will alſo act as an arziTER ELEGAN- 
TIARUM, 4 judge of elegance, in pointing out 
books, and ſupplying an £RVDITUM LUXUM, a 
learned luxury. CE 7 


| ſchool, 


A 
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ſchool, and have made a great proficiency in 
learning, in the juvenile age, have forgotten it 
_ amidſt the pleaſure and the buſineſs of an active 
manhood. When the buſy ſcene is paſſed, 
they call to mind thoſe ſweets of literary pur- 
ſuits which they formerly enjoyed, and wiſh to 
taſte them once more. They are at a loſs for 
ſomething to fill agreeably thoſe vacuities of 
time, which were lately occupied in active em- 
ployments. They, therefore, endeavour to re- 
cal what they acquired in their youth.” _ 
The advice to be given to perſons under theſe 
circumſtances, is, that they purſue the eaſieſt, 
the moſt entertaining, and the moſt compendi- i 
ous methods. Difficulty will diſguſt and imm 
_ pede them, Amuſement is the end propoſed by 4H 
them; and the means which lead to it muſt, if i! 
_ poſſible, be rendered amuſing. As they have 
once been acquainted with the elementary parts, 
they will recolle& what is eſſential in them withs 
out much labour. If they wiſh, for inſtance, to 
recal their knowledge of Latin, I would adviſe 
them to begin at once with reading an eaſy au- 
thor, with Baza's Latin Teſtament, and Cor- 
dery's Colloquies, and gradually aſcend to the 
higheſt claſſics. If they poſſeis natural abilities, 
they will find themſelves improve by this me- 
thod with great rapidity. . x. 
hut in general it would perhaps be better, 
for perſons advanced beyond the meridian of If 
life, not to attempt learning, or recovering what 1 
thay have forgotten, in the Latin or the Greek 
languages. Amuſement is their principal ob- 
ject, and they may derive it in ſufficient FRO | 
in Engliſh, But in 1 they ſhould read 


with 
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enough pleaſed. I know what I like. 
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with ſome method, and not, as is uſually the 
caſe, whatever offers itſelf, without taſte and ſe- 
lection. It will be ſaid, that, if they are inno- 


_ cently amuſed, it ſignifies little with what book. 


From this opinion I muſt diſſent. The plea- 


ſure which ariſes from reading, and- feeling the 


beauties of elegant works, is much greater than 


is received by an indiſcriminate and vague peru- 


ſal of every catchpenny publications. 
Oe er ge a: 3 


If much and ill-choſen reading tended: to 


make men wiſe, every ſubſcriber to a circulating 
library, ſays Dr. Beattie, would have it in his 
power to be wiſer than Socrates, and more accom- 


pliſhed than Julius „ EIN; 
„is not improbable (Mr. Harris obſerves), 
that ſome intrepid ſpirit may demand again, 
What avail theſe ſubtleties (the ſubtleties of cri- 
ticiſm) ? Without ſo much trouble, I can be full 
We an- 
ſwer, and ſo does the carrion crow that feeds upon 


a carcaſe. The difficulty lies not in knowing what 
wie like; but in knowing how to like, an 
is worth liking. Till theſe ends are obtained, we 
may admire Durfey before Milton; a ſmoaking 
Boor of Herhſkirk, before an apoſtle of Raphael. 


what 


. + . As to what is worth our liking, that is 


beſt known by ſtudying the beſt authors, begin- 
ning from the Greeks, then paſſin 
nor on any account excluding tho 
celled among the moderns. 


to the Latinsz 
who have ex- 


« And here, if while we peruſe Pd 26; +0 of 1 


high rank, we perceive we do not inſtantly reliſh 
him, let us not be diſheartened—let us even feign 


a reliſh till we find a reliſh come. A morſel per- 
haps pleaſes us — let. us cheriſh it—Another morſel _ 
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I cannot cloſe this topic, without earneſtly 
recommending, to all claſſes above extreme po- 
verty, and the lower employments of trade and 
mechanics, the cultivation of a taſte for letters. 
Merchants and traders, even if, from unavoid- 
able circumſtances, they have been neglected in 
their youth, ſhould endeavour, at a ſubſequent. 
period, to acquire a love of reading. Retire- 
ment is their object. But how are they to en- 
Joy this retirement? They promiſe themſelves 
much happineſs, but, alas | they ſeldom find 
it*, They know not how to paſs that time, 


ſtrikes us let us cheriſh. this alſo. Let us thus 
proceed, and ſteadily perſevere, *till we find we 
can reliſh, not morſels, but wholes; and feel 
that, what began in fiction, terminates in reality, 
The film being in this manner removed, we ſhall | 
diſcover beauties which we never imagined; 'and 
contemn for puerilities, what we once fooliſhly ad- 
mired. re hr oo” $1 j 
One thing however in this proceſs is indiſ- 
penſably required; we are on no account to exe 
pect that fine things (Tz xa) ſhould deſcend to 
us; our taſte, if poſſible, muſt be made aſcend 

to them. oh inn Son TO» 
This is the labour, this the work; there is 
pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even in the at- 
tent ;;; J öÜ;ðL“ g 
By only, ſeeking and peruſing what is truly 
excellent, and by contemplating always this, and 
this alone, the mind inſenſibly becomes accuſtomed 
to it, and ſinds that in this alone it ean acquieſce 
with content.“ VPC 
* Otium ſine literis mors eſt. et vivi hominis ſe- 
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may admire. * 5 
Boor of Hemſkirk, before an apoſtle of Raphael. 
s to what is worth our liking, that is 
- beſt known by ſtudying the beſt authors, begin- 


nor on any account excluding th 
_ 'celled among the modernsk 
„ And here, if while we peruſe ſome author of 
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with ſome method, and not, as is uſually the L 


caſe, whatever offers itſelf, without taſte and ſe- 


lection. It will be ſaid, that, if they are inno- 
cently amuſed, it ſigniſies little with what book. 


From this opinion I muſt diſſent. The plea- 
ſure which ariſes from reading, and feeling the 


beauties of elegant works, is much greater than 
is received by an indiſcriminate and vague peru- 
ſal of every catchpenny publication“. : 


I cannot 


If much and ill-choſen reading tended to 
make men wiſe, every ſubſcriber to a circulating 
library, ſays Dr. Beattie, would have it in his 
power to be wiſer than Socrates, and more accom- 

*pliſhed than Julins 4“... 


_. «© *Tis not improbable (Mr. Harris obſerves), 


that ſome intrepid ſpirit may demand again, 


What avail theſe ſubtleties (the ſubtleties of cri- 


_ ticiſm) ? Without ſo much trouble, I can be full 
enough pleaſed. I know what I like. We an- 
ſwer, and ſo does the carrion crow that feeds upon 
a carcaſe. ; JOW! | 
we like; but in knowing how to like, and what 


'The difficulty lies not in knowing what 


3s worth gong: Till theſe ends are obtained, we 
urfey before Milton ; a ſmoaking 


ning from the Greeks, then paſſing to the Latins.; 


4 


high rank, we 4d we do not inſtantly reliſh 

him, let us not 

| a reliſh till we find a reliſh come. A morſel per- 
| haps pleaſes us — let. us cheriſh it—Another angel br 
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I cannot cloſe this topic, without earneſtly }f 
recommending, to all claſſes above extreme po- | 


verty, and the lower employments of trade and 
mechanics, the cultivation of a taſte for letters. 
Merchants and traders, even if, from unavoid=e 
able circumſtances, they have been neglected in 
their youth, ſhould endeavour, at a ſubſequent 
period, to "acquire a love of reading. Retire=  Þ} 
ment is their object. But how are they to en- il 
joy this retirement? They promiſe themſelves Þ} 
much happineſs, but, alas! they ſeldom find 
it *, They know not how to paſs that time, i 
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ſtrikes us let us cheriſh. this alſa. Let us thus 
proceed, and ſteadily perſevere, *till we find we 
can reliſh, not morſels, but wholes; and feel! 
that, what began in fiction, terminates in reality, 11 
The film being in this manner removed, we ſhall 


diſcover beauties which we never imagined; and - If 
contemn for puerilities, what we once fooliſhly ad. 

mired... EE ih Eo J 

„ One thing however in this proceſs is indiſ. 
penſably required; we are on no account to ex- 1 

pect that fine things (Tz xa] ſhould deſcend to 11 

us; our taſte, if poſſible, muſt be made aſcend , 

«© This is the labour, this the work; there is | 
pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even in the at- 

_ tempt. — » ** 9 e ; | . 1 
By only ſeeking and peruſing what is truly N 
excellent, and by contemplating always this, and 

this alone, the mind inſenſibly becomes accuſtomed 
to it, and ſinds that in this alone it can acquieſce „ 

with content.“ vo . 


* Otiam fine: literis mors eſt. et vivi hominis ſ—— 
pultura. Leiſure wwithout buoks, and a tafte fr 


Et | them, 
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| which was before ſcarcely ſufficient for their 
| occupations. They have recourſe to the bottle 
and to cards. Theſe, indeed, prevent reflection 
for a time; but they often afford no ſolid ſatis- 
faction. How hats would paſs their days of 
_ eaſe and affluence, i 19 the tranquil purſuits of li- 
terature formed a part of their amuſement! _ 
The conſideration, that a taſte for letters is 


able to furniſh one of the beſt pleaſures of 


old age, ſhould induce parents of all ranks 
above the loweſt, to give children a tincture of 

Polite learning, rv, ore may be their deſtina - 
tion. If they are fixed in trade, and are ſuc- 
ceſsful, this will enable them to enjoy a fortune. 


3 It vil fill up their leiſure ® with ſatisfatory 
ET" 


| them, is death a the burial of a a man even when 


3 eee SENECA. 


Niſi ud hzc admitterer, non fuerat operæ pre- 


tium naſci .. . O quam contempra res eft homo, 


niſi ſupra 3 ſe erexerit. Unleſs I were ad- 
mitied to theſe things, it would not be worth while 
to be born. . O how contemptible a thing is man, 
wnleſs be raiſes himſelf above human things. . 
& SEBRECA. 
| * "An ne XOX πẽ— TOO TN | J grow. old 
learnin ing fanotbin continually, ſaid Solon, 
Sit bona L1BROKUM et proviſz frugis in annum 
Copia. ae lib. 3. ep. 13>. 
Let there be à good ſhore of books laid up as part | 
= 27 the proviſions for the enjoyment of the year. 
News- papers ſeem to conſtitute the only reading 
of a great part of the nation, I fear, notwith-- 
| ſtanding their merit, ns and power of pleaſing, 
they are, "They the w hole, injurious to taſte and 
learning. 15 — or diſtrad that attention 


Which = 
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em ployment, 5 will better enable them to 
ſupport the, character of gentlemen, than * | 
opulence which gives them the name, 


which would otherwiſe be paid to found literature. 
But, at the ſame time, their value in a FREE 
COUNTRY, 18 TRULY GREAT, as they _ one 
of the belt ſecurities of freedom, 


$ECTION XXVII. 


ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION or women, 


Kiens f ü, 66 bey Kedrn; To. — Kcohet ot 
To roof regu, YUVLIXA wol. Dei gs. Tor abr, GUTE 
Neu, re Eh4ny gang, cure Kixrc;" BAN com oH, 
| furztiacy aid.vs FuPagow h Ornament, as 
Crates ſaid, is that quality which poſſeſſes the Power 
of adding grace. But that guality poſſeſſes the power. 
of aading grace, which renders a woman more grace- 
Ful. Now it is neither gold, nor the emerald, non 
rhe purple dye, which does ibis; but it is that, what- 
ever it is, which exhibits indications of virgin dig. 
nity and * 5 4 Welt: regulated mind, and of 
e PLUTARCH, = 


T are many e entertained N 
againſt the character of a learned lady; 
and perhaps, if all ladies were profoundly Jearn- 
ed, ſome inconveniencies might ariſe from it; 
but I muſt own it does not appear to me, that 
a woman will be rendered leſs acceptable in the 
world, or worſe qualified to perfom any part 
of her duty in it, by having employed the time 
from ſix to ſixteen, in the cultivation of her 
mind. Time enough will remain, after a few 
hours every day ſpent in reading, for the im- 
provement of the perſon, and the acquiſition of 
the uſual accomplifhments. With reſpect to- 
theſe accompliſhments, I will not preſume to 
direct the method of purſuing them. I will not 
fo far. intrude on a Province, which by no- 
means belongs to me. The ladies themſelves, 
and their inſtructors, want no directions in 
matters of external ornament, the end of which Ty 
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is to pleaſe on intuition. However arrogant the 


men have been in their claims of ſuperiority, 


they have uſually allowed the ladies the poſſeſ- 


fion of a delicate taſte in the r and | 


perception of all kinds of beauty *. 


The literary education of women ought. mat 1 


putably to be varied according to their fortunes 


and their expectations. Much refinement, and a 


taſte for books, will injure her, whoſe time, from 
_ prudential motives, muſt be entirely engroſſed by 


cxconomy. Few women are indeed exempted 
from all attention to domeſtic care. But yet 


the unmarried, and thoſe who enjoy opulence, 


find many intervals which they often devote to 
| ſome ſpecies of reading. And there is no doubt, 
but that the reading would be ſelected with more 


judgment, and would afford more pleaſure and 


advantage, if the wy: were formed by early ; : 


culture. 


I Will then venture to e that la- 
dies of this deſcription ſhould have a claſſical 
education. But let not the reader be alarmed. _ 
I mean not to adviſe, that they ſhould be ini- 


tiated, without exception, in Greek and Latin ; 


but that they ſhould be well and early acquainted 


with the French and the Engliſh claflics. 


As ſoon as they can read with fluency, let 
them begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, and to 
read at the fame time ſome very eaſy and ele- 
gant author, with a view to exemplify the rules. 


They ſhould learn a part in grammar every 


morning, and then proceed to read a leflon, jult 
in the manner obſerved i in claſſical ſchools in 


It is to the men alone that whae- the Greeks. 
call ah ,; ) 4 ut 27 Jenfioiliny for beauty, 


can be 3 
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learning Latin. After a year ſpent in this me- 
thod, if the ſucceſs is adequate to the time, they 
ſhould advance to French, and ſtudy that lan- 
guage exactly in the ſame mode. In the French 
grammar, it will not be neceſſary to go through 
thoſe particulars which are common to the gram- 
mars of all languages, and which have been 


learned in ſtudying Engliſh, | 


| Several years ſhould be ſpent in this elemen- 
tary proceſs; and when the ſcholar is perfectly 


acquainted with orthography and grammar, ſhe 


may then proceed to the cultivation of taſte. 


Mlilton, Addiſon, and Pope, muſt be the. ſtand- 


ing models in Engliſh; Boileau, Fontenelle *, 
and Vertot, in French; and I wiſh theſe to be 


attended to ſolely for a conſiderable time. Many 


inconveniencies ariſe from engaging young 
minds in the peruſal of too many books. After 
theſe authors have been read over with atten - 
tion, and with a critical obſervation of their 


beauties, the ſcholar may be permitted to ſelect 


any of the approved writers of France and Eng- 
land, for her own improvement. She will be 
able to ſelect with ſome judgment, and will have 
laid a foundation which will bear a good ſuper- 


5 ſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been ſucceſsful 


in this courſe, will have imbibed an elegance 
Which will naturally diffufe itſelf over her con- 
verſation, addreſs, and behaviour 4. It is well 


2 age known, | 


“ Though Fontenelle is accuſed by the critics of 
deviating a little from the claſſical ſtandard, he is 
yet a very pleaſing writer. i 

I Cornelia was the daughter of Scipio Naſica, 


and the wife of Pompey the Great. Plutarch 


* 


EAA 


ſpeaks of her thus in his life of Pompey.—— 


or WOMEN. wy 


known, that internal beauty contributes much 
to perfect external grace. I believe it will alſo 
be favourable to virtue, and will operate greatly 
in reſtraining from any conduct groſsly indeli- 
cate, and obviouſly improper. Much of the 


profligacy of female manners has proceeded IM 
from a levity occaſioned by the want of a pro- i 
per education. She who has no taſte for well- +188 


written books, will often be at a loſs how to = 

ſpend her time ; and the conſequences of ſuch , 
a ſtate are too frequent not to be known, and 

_ too fatal not to e Weide.... 
Whenever a young lady in eaſy circum- 
ſtances appears to poſſeſs a genius, and an in- 
clination for learned purſuits, I will venture to 

fay, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and connections 
permit, to be early inſtructed in the elements of - 
Latin and Greek. Her mind is certainly as 
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vag ef! e Kc; deere, 59 Wie Augar, 5 75 
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@porny 8 * 1% 90; ana 3 x2 92g. There | 
were in this lady many charms befidet her beauty. 
For fhe wwas finely accompliſbed in literature, in nu- 
fic, and in geometry, and ſbe uſed to attend to PRI- 
LOSOPHICAL . DISCQURSES avith great advantage, 
She had. alſo manners perfely pure of all auſterity 
and impertinence; thoſe qualities which ſuch leafns 
ing ſometimes gives to young literary ladies. 
ET SR oo ooo ere oO 
» How happy is it To xnow How to live with 
_ oneſelf, to leave oneſelf with regret, to find one- 
ſelf again with pleaſure! The world then is leſs 
necelliry 10 e TEE: * 
..* , _ Maxcmongss de Laux. 
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eapable of improvement, as that of the other 
ſex*, The inftances which might be brought 
to prove this, are all too well known to admit 
of citation +. And the method to be purſued 


-* But many ſtill will ſay with an old Writer, 
Let them learne plaine workes of all kinde. 
Inſtead of ſonges and muſicke, let them learne 
cookerie and laundrie. And, inſtead of reading 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, let them reade the 
groundes of good huſwifery.” Powel's Tom of 
- all Trades, quoted by. Mr. T. Warton. 
And, indeed, ſo much of the comfort of our 
lives depends upon the clever management of the 
miſtreſs of a family; that no woman, in the mid- 
dle ranks at leaſt, ſhould think herſelf excuſed, 
by her attention to books, from acquiring that 
humbler kind of ſkill which appears ſo amiable 
and nſeful at out TABLES, at OUR FIRE-SIDES, 
- and in the regulation of every part of that ſeat of 

ſolid happineſs, oux Honk. „„ 
1 Weak, wicked and vain men have always 
taken a great deal of pains to LOWER THE FE- 
MALE SEX, and to repreſent them as incapable of 
real virtue and ſolid excellence. It is eaſy to ſee 
their ſcope. Even ſome authors of great name 
among the profligate, have endeavoured to con- 
firm the degradation of female dignity. The at- 
tempt, when ſucceſsful, often becomes to both 
"ſexes the cauſe of ſhame, remorſe, poverty, diſ- 
eaſe, ſuicide, and of every evil with which God 


__ Almighty has thought proper to viſit voluntary, 


* 


a e and continued tranſgreſſion of wer 


laws which, were firſt written on the heart, an 


then in the ſcriptures; THE Laws Or MORAL AND 
RK SATIVE DUIE N „ 
j) %CVVVVVVVV 3 an, The 
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muſt be exactly the ſame as that which is uſed 


in the private tuition of boys, when it is Judici- 1 


ouſly conducted. 


And here I cannot refrain from adding, that 


though I diſapprove, for the moſt part, of pri- 
vate tuition for boys, yet I very ſeriouſly re- 
commend it for girls, with little exception. All 
ſenſible people agree in thinking, that large ſe- 
minaries of young ladies, though managed with 
all the vigilance and caution which human abi- 


lities can exert, are in danger of great corrup- 


tion. Vanity and vice will be introduced by 


fome among a large number, and the contagion 
ſoon ſpreads with irreſiſtible violence. Who 
can be ſo proper an inſtructor and guardian, as 


a tender and a ſenſible mother? Where can vir- 
gin innocence and delicacy be better protected, 


than under a parent's roof, and in a father's 
and. a brother's boſom ? Certainly no where; 
if the parents are ſenſible and virtuous, and the 


houſe free from improper or dangerous connec- 


tions. But where the parents are much en- . 
gaged in pleaſure, or in buſineſs; where they 


are ignorant or vicious; where a Tamil is ex- 


poſed to the viſits or conſtant e of liber- . 


Th WOMEN indeed may 3 THE grow 
REPORMERS. The dignity of female virtue, con- 


ſiſtently ſupported, is better calculated than any 
moral leſſon, to ſtrike confuſion and awe into the 


breaſt of the &MPTY AND ARTFUL VILLAIN. 


But the vices of one part of their ſex, axD THe 


VARIOUS: HINDRANC,.S TO MARRIAGE, hav of- 
ten driven the virtuous to ſubmiſſions which may 


in time verify the allertons of tis ſatiriſts. 
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tine N hanghye ; there it is certainly oxpe· 


dient to place a daughter under the care of ſome 


of thoſe judicious matrons, who preſide over the 
ſchools in or near the metropolis. But I be- 
lieve it often happens, that young ladies are 
ſent from their parent's eye to theſe ſeminaries, 


principally with a view to form connections, or 


to acquire external graces. I leave it to the 


heart of a feeling father to determine, whether it 


is not cruel * to endanger the morals of his off- 
ſpring from motives of intereſt or vanity t. 


e muſt be remembered, that only thoſe pa- 8 


rents can incur this cenſure, who keep their daugh- 
ters at ſchool after a CERTAIN AGE. SY 
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cu ou —Women from fourteen years old are flat- 


tered with the title of miſftrefſes by the men. There- 
fore, perceiving that they are regarded only as qua- 


' lified to give the men pleaſure, they begin to adorn 
 themſekues ; and in that to pleaſe all their hopes, It 


is worth while, therefore, to fix our attention on making 

them ſenſible, that they are eſteemed for nothing elſe, 

but the appearance of a decent, and modeſt, and di. 
| EPJCPEBDUS: 


the literary education of women, is, that it en- 
ables them to ſuperintend the domeſtic education 


of their children in the earlier periods, eſpecially 


of daughters. We are told, in the very elegant . 
dialogue on the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, 
that it was the glory of the antient Roman ma- 

11 5 1 | . 
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trons to devote themſelves to economy, and the 
care of their children's education. Jamprimdm 
filius ex caſta parente natus, non in cellq empte 
-zutricis educabatur, ſed in gremio ac ſinu matris, 
cujus præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſervire 
- liberis. . . . Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, ſic Au- 
_ reliam Julii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, 
præfuiſſe educationibus liberorum accepimus. — 
As ſoon as a ſon was born of a chaſte parent, be 
was not brought up in the cottage of ſome hireling 
nurſe, but in the lap and the bojom of his mother, 
whoſe principal merit it was to take care of the 
 houje, and to devote herſelf to rhe ſervice of the chil- 
| dren. . . Thus are we-told, Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracebi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Ceſar, thus At- 
tia, of Auguſtus, prefided over the education of their 
tt a 86 1 | 
gut when the Romans had loſt the virtues, 
together with the liberties of the antient republic, 
theſe generous cares, with every other rational and 
laudable attention, gave way to the faſhionable. 
diſſipations of thoſe degenerate days 
»The little child was now conſigned to the 
care of ſome paltry Greek female, in conjunction 
with two or three other ignorant and vitious do- 
meſtics, equally unqualified and indiſpoſed for the 
important office of tuition. . From the idle tales, 
and groſs manners of this low and illiberal tribe, 
the ſoft and ductile mind was ſuffered to receive 

its earlieſt and deepeſt impreſſions. The parents 
themſelves, indeed, far from training their young 
families in the principles of virtue and knowledge, 
were the firſt to lead them, by their own encou- - 
ragement and example, into the. moſt luxurious 
indulgencies and moſt unprincipled licentiouſneſs 
of manners. A paſſion for horſe-races, theatrical 
entertainments, and gladiatorial ſhews, the favou- 
rite occupations of that frivolous age, was ſown 
even in their very womb: and when "_ _ | 


a. 
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ſeeds of theſe contemptible and unmanly. plea. - 


ſures have early taken root in the heart, th 


155 neceſſarily over- run and deſtroy every affection of 


nobler growth: © The author from whom the ge- 


neral purport of this melancholy repreſentation is 

taken, was a living and lamenting witneſs of the 
manners he deſcribes : and he complains, that all 
_ _ converſation; Was ſo univerſally infected with to- 
picks of this unworthy nature, that they were the 


conſtant ſubjects of diſcourſe, not only amongſt 


the youth in their ſeminaries, but even of their 


tutors themſelves. For it was not, he remarks, by 
ſtricter morals, or ſuperior genius, that this order 


_ adulation of their patrons. 


of men gained diſciples ; it was by the meaneſt 
compliances with their pupils, and the moſt ſervile 
« Whether this picture of degenerate Rome 
bears a ſtriking reſemblance, in all its features, to 
thoſe of more modern days, is left to the reader's 
conſideration: and his own reflection cannot fail 
of reminding him, that by this total depravation 
of morals, and conſequent neglect of education, 
the fair fabric of civil liberty, which had been 
, raiſed by the manly principles of their brave an- 


- ceſtors, was gradually undermined till it fell into 


total ruin, Thus the once virtuous Romans, fink- 
ing into a race.of abandoned voluptuaries, became 
the worthy ſlaves of the moſt execrable ſucceſſion 
of tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature 
Pighii an. iii. Cic. nn” de ſeneQ. 9. de 
orator. i. 5. + Mr. W. MeLMoTH. | 
And with reſpe to its not being the cuſtom to 
teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in the words of 
the learned matron in Eraſmus,” Quid. mihi citas 
vulgum, peſſimum rei gerendz auctorem ? Quid 
mihi conſuetudinem, omnium malarum rerum 


magiſtram? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita ſiet ſoli- 


laſuave; fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. 


tum, quod erat inſolitum; et ſuave ſiet, quod erat 


Why 


Why 4 you tell me of the generality of people, the 


very worſt pattern of conduct? Why do you talk to 
me of cuſtom, the teacher of all that is bad? Let aus 
accuſtom ourſelves to that which aue khow is beſt - 
So, that auill become uſual which was unuſual, and 


that will become agreeable which was diſagreeabl:, 


and that faſhionable which appeared unfaſhion- 


able 


He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the 


wiſeſt of mortals, was inſtructed in many elegant - 


and profound ſubjects of learning by a lady, 
| ATTATIz bl 70 n S Try To gar N Jarxzkog r 


enroęixd N Aſpaſa, the learned lady, WAS 


the preceptreſs of Socrates in rhetoric. ATHEN&Us. 
DAzTWw Tor Lore, Tas avtn; pro tally To Wo,. # 


Plato Jays, that Socrates learned politics of her, 


. n HanfockAT ton. 
See ſome excellent remarks on the ſubject of 


giving daughters a learned education, in Eraſ. 
Epiſt. to Budzus, cited in Jortin's Eraſ. vol. ji. 


Some ladies may be of opinion, that I affign 
them a taſk rather too humble, when 1 urge the 


propriety of their educating their little boys and 
girls in the firſt period. I can only ſay, that 1 


am juſtified in my advice by the example of ches 


greateſt writers, and THB BEST WOMEN of anti- 
quity. And I will only aſk, whether the impert- 
ant buſineſs of DREs81NG and going to public 


places, will be ſo ſatisfatory a few years hence, as 


the conſeiouſneſa of having ſown the ſeeds of vir- 


tue, taſte, and learning, in the infant boſoms of 


their own offspring. 


; An ambaſſador of Perſia aſked the wife of Leo- ; 
nidas, why they honoured women fo much in La- 


cedzmon ? It is becauſe, ſaid ſhe, they alone know 


how to make men. A Greek lady ſhewed her 
Jewels to Phocion's mother, and aſked to ſce hers _ 
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She frewed her her children, and ſaid 10 her, theſe 
are my dreſs and ornaments ; 1 hope one day they 
vill be all my glory, 0 
. DE LAMBERT. 

Before I cloſe the ſubject of female learning, I 
will take the liberty of adding a caution againſt 
pedantry, and againſt an auTHORITATIVE. ATX 
OF CRITICISM AND DICTATION, which ſome 
minds, furniſhed with a LITTLE LEARNING, are 


apt to diſplay. In ſuch there uſually appears 
| | a] ill-nature, and no ingenuity. The huſ- 


and, if a lady with ſuch diſagreeable qualities has 


the ood- fortune to find one, uſually ſuffers ſe- 


verely, which induced aig to write thus: 5 
Non habeat matrona | 


|, 


Dicendi genus, aut curvum ſermone rotato 


Torqueat Enthymema, nec hiſtorias ſciat omnes: 
Sed quzdam-ex libris et non intelligat. Odi 


Hane ego, quæ repetit, volvitque Palzmonis ar- 


tem, 


Servatà ſemper lege, et ratione loquendi; 


ee ug mihi tenet antiquaria verſus: 
e curanda viris Opicæ caſtigat amicz 


Yerba. SOLECISMUM LICEAT 'FECISSE MARI- 


TO. . # ® 


.. Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur 8 omnis 
Turba tacet: nec cauſidicus, nec præco loquatur, 
Aerene NEC MULIER, We. e "ON 
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SECTION XXVIIL 
ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING making 
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If you have. as carne, 7 defire of attaining to phi- 
17% » prepare yout/elf op the very fi to be 
laughed at, to be $NEERED 9 navy, to hear then 
ay, He is returned to us a phil, 70 opher all at once; 
« and, Whence this fupercilious ook o Now for 
your fart, DO NOT HAVE A SUPERCILIOUS LOOK 
INDEED; Gut keep Headiſy to thoſe things which aps 
fear beſt to. yon, as one appointed by God to this fla- 

tion. Fox REMEMBER, THAT IF YOU ADHERE 
| TO THE SAME POINT, THOSE VERY PERSONS 
WHO AT FIRST RIDICULED, WILL AFTERWARDS 
ADMIRE YOU. BUT ir YOU ARE CONQUERED 
BY THEM, YOU WILL INCUR A DOUBLE RIDI- 
ul Mrs. Cantue's Tran. 


1 they 5 Agyiopory 9 8 OXy0v Plone | 2 | 


rance indeed occaſions audacity; but a power and b 5 


bt 4 i nahem. befitation, Tauvorpipzs. * 
: 0 Rect 
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s ON ,THE FEAR OF 


Recta ingenia gebilitat . perrerſm con- 
firmat audacia. Modeſty debilitates a good genius 
and diſpelttion; audaciſy gives * to Ihe per- 
. Hy Prixius. 


— 


N'this age, true pedantry is not very. com- 
mon. Men of learning have extended the 
objects of their purſuit. They uſually ſtudy 
: Ne accommodate themſelves to the external 
manners, if not to the ſentiments, of thoſe with 


97 whom they daily converſe... They willingly 


throw off the folemnity of wiſdom, and aſſume 
that airy gaiety, which has formerly. diſtinguiſh- 
ed the profeſſed men of the world. They find 
it an advantageous change, to reſign ſomething 
of the diſtant veneration which they might juſtly 
claim, for the pleaſures of an wa 4 and familiar 
intercourſe, | 
The ridicule which has been thrown on the 


Character of the pedant, has contributed to effect 


. this revolution. The ridicule was often juſt ; 

but dunces have availed themſelves of it un njuſtly 
"They have injured by deriſion the modeſt ſtu- 
. Nent, who, while his mind is engaged in ſtudy, 
can ſcarcely avoid expreſſing, in converſation, 
ſome of thoſe ideas with which he is animated. 
A feeling and ingenuous mind is often hurt by 
the deriſion of thoſe whom it ought to deſpiſe; 
and the name of pedant, given by a blockhead 
to his ſuperior, has greatly a inked the cauſe of 


wb Armen bs 


* The lat maim given to learning has 1558 
| by the ora 1 ä | Sir W. TeMpLy. 
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None, indeed, but very weak perſons, can full 
into very ridiculous pedantry. Converſation +, 
on ſubjects of literature in liberal and well edu - 
cated company, is by no means pedantry 4. 

Learning and books conſtitute a very pleaſing, 
as well as rational topic of converſation . 
is agreeable, and is expected, that a Char | 
ſhould ſometimes talk on ſcholar-Jike ſubjects; 
nor is he in the leaſt more culpable or fed 
lous than the military man, the merchant, the 
ingenious artiſt, who naturally love to expatiate 
on thoſe things which claim their * atten. 
1 312 
Vet the fear of the fniputhtion of peilantty% 
has prevented many a young ny not pee from 


| + See ſome. good remarks on faſhionable conc 
verſation, and on ſeveral other ſubjects of the 
8 r r importance to perſons juſt entering into, 
life, in Mrs. Chapone's Miſcellanies. I will alſo 
recommend the Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, by the ſame ingenious Lady, to boys as 
well as to girls; for the latter of whom "oy wo 
indeed chiefly deſigned. - - ol 
t Indeed I cannot help nbi chat one . 
the moſt valuable effects of polite learning, or 8: - 
knowledge of morals, hiſtory, eloquence, . and 
poetry, is, that it furniſhes inexhauſtible matter 
for ELEGANT CONVERSATION, | They: who can- 
not partake in ſuch converſation are glad to ex: 
clude it, by giving it the name of potty 35 and 
they too often ſucceed. | 
Nothing more 8 Nothing. more 
truly delightful. They are the luxury of the ſoul, 
and its beſt employment, next to acts of benero-. 


| 

| 

{ 
| 1 and piety. . bs = 


„ + diſplaying, 


| diſplaying, ' bout acquiring IE FR As 1 


wiſh to remove every obſtacle which can im- 
pod the improvement of the ingenuous ſtudent, 
annot help exhorting him to aſſume a ſuſk- 
cient degree of courage &, to deſpiſe the ridicule 
of thoſe whoſe praiſe would be ſatire f. Such 
is that of thoſe unfortunate perſons who have 


little taſte for any gratification but the groſſer 


pleaſures of the ſenſes, and who have malignity 
enough to wiſh to reduce all others to their own 
level . | 
-- on Sh profeſſes learning, mad be conſcious | 
of it, and it is blameable puſillanimity, not to. 
_ aſſume a proper degree of modeſt confidence. 
It is to give the illiterate and the vain an ad- 
vantage, which they cannot deſerve. Boldneſs 
is ſeldom among their defects; and where a 
proper ſpirit is wanting to oppoſe them, they 
will ſeldom W to trample on eden and 


* Sapere AUDE. 8 to be with, dow + 

+ © And whether there be any fuch or no, 1 

cannot well tell: yet I heare ſaye, ſome young gen- 

tlemen of ours, count it their ſhame to bee counted 

learned; and perchance they count it their ſhame _ 
to bee counted honeſt alſo, For I heare ſaye, nt | 

medle as litle with the one, as with the other.“ | 

Aschau. 

1 1 hope the Author of * Eſtimate of the | 

' Manners, &c. of the Times, was under the ma- 


lignant influence of ſpleen, when he told the world, 


| that among the great, © all knowledge and learn- 
ing, eXtept in gaming, wagers, good-eating, bo- 

rough- jobbing, and intrigue, is ridiculed under 
the b and . of Wee, 


put 
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put modeſt merit out of countenance o. I do 
not recommend an unſeaſonable diſplay of learn- 
ing. No; I preſuppoſe that the — 

is not deficient f i in good ſenſe, and with that he 


will ſeldom be guilty of a real indecorum. I 


am not ſingular in thinking, that men of great 
merit oftener injure themſelves and others by 
too little, than by too much confidence. 
With reſpect to external behaviour, a ſubj ect 
on which ſo much has been lately ſaid, I will 
adviſe the ſtudent, who values the approbation. 
of his own heart, to let $INCERITY be the prin- 
cCiple of his converſation. Der gle 20 
what has been ſaid on the ART of pleaſing, a 
| behaviour void of art or ſincerity, in word and 
deed, will ultimately beſt pleaſe the poſſeſſor of 
ith, and thoſe with whom he converſes through 
out life. Let the ſtudent frequent good com- 
pany, with good nature, good ſenſe, and a proper 
degree of ſpirit and vivacity to retort the malig- 
_ nant ſhafts of the ignorant, the forward, the vain, . 
and the envious, and he will ſoon- make a figure 


mi it truly e Let him know his oun: a 


 * GPhuomini SCACCIATI 8 la meta 
del mondo. Bold and ſhameleſs men poſſeſs balf the 
world. Adag. Italicum. 75 
1 e's dess to yuh rolg w. | ; 
7 MzgxanDeR.- 
F Since learning i is nothing without a NOYE, or Pr 
ence. 


Sapere eſt principium et fons. Good fenſe i is the | 


Source and principle of all. h * Hor. | 
Te tibi reddit am icum. 1 aan. you t de om 


_ good. terms with Jourfelf. Honk. 


a 


ſſor of it 
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value, and modeſtly aſſume his natural rank 8 
and he will become both agreeable and eſtima- 
ble, though he ſhould never practiſe either 
ſimulation or diflimulation +. Neceit of any 
kind argues a little, mean, and cowardly Wert. 
It will one time or other be certainly detected, 
and when detected, it muſt be deſpiſed 4. But 
the liberal ſtudent, according to an idea I have 
formed of him, ſhould, in his intercourſe with 
company, think, ſpeak, and act nothing which 
is not laudable; nothing which will not bear 
the broadeſt daylight, and acquire a luſtre from 

way rendered e | Leave it to the ? 


- Ivins Coppia L confidenza et arte. Real 
All and Mower eh Hen 1 are invincible. 
7 Adag. Ital. 

3 Injuria autem nulla 3 eſt quam eorum; 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, dant operam ut viri 
boni videantur. There is not a greater piece of in- 
Juſtice than that of thoſe, who, at the very time they 
are PRACTISING DECEIT, do all they can to ap- 
| frar MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF- MEN, |. Cie. 


t Dare to be what you are, is a good maxim; ; 


but it will only be put in practice by thoſe who 


are what they ought to be. Every one, however, 
may reſt aſfured, that they are generally known 
for what they are, and that falſehood, like Cain, 
has a mark ſet upon it by Heaven. Mrs CnA- 
PONE. See the whole Effay on Affectation and 
Simpleig, in her Miſcellanies. . 3 5 


I Nihil non laudandum, „ "I il ; 
e a, e ATERC. 


ſordid 


who ſee no other good but intereſt, to ſacrifice, 


luable purpoſes + of living, the free uſe of rea- 
of a ma. 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I will again 
ſubjects unſeaſonably, and incurring the appel- 


| adviſed him to exerciſe himſelf in compoſition; 

vet I will alfo caution him againſt the itch of 
ſcribbling, or the. love. of writing without the 
pain of thinking. Let him never take the pen 


has beſtowed much time and deep: thought on 

the ſubject, To the want of this previous: at- 
tention we owe the numerous productions 
which-diſgrace letters, and die almoſt as ſoon as 

* VILES AN IM et effrontes, Lucelli caus& ut 
muſcæ ad mulctra, ad nobilium et heroum menſas 
advolant in ſpem ſacerdotii. Vile and impudent. 


hopes of getting a liuing. LUuTAER. 


literarus monumentis magnatum favorem emen- 


'T1ST (or maker of toothpicks), than as a writers -. 
T..... OO OY 
_ + Propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas. For 


_- 


4 


Ns 
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ſordid attendants on the great *, and to thoſe 
in the ſhort period of life, ſome of the moſt va- 5 


ſon, and the aſſertion of the dignity and liberty 


caution the ſtudent againſt talking on learned 


lation of a literary prater. And though I have 


in hand, nor place the paper before him, till he 


With reſpect to patronage in the preſent times, 
we may ſay: Præſtat dentiſealpia radere, quam 


dicare. You avill get mare from tbe great as a R- 


ite: ſake of life, to give up the purpoſes of living. '_ 


| 
11 
14 
| 
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they are brought forth * ; which, like the weeds 
in a garden, ſpring. up luxuriantly without culti- 
vation, which are uſeleſs or noiſome, and which 
only ſerve to impede the growth of ſalutary | 
plants and pleaſant flowers. 

Pretenders 4 ariſe in every dear and 
diſgrace it. Let the liberal and ſolid ſcholar at- 
tend to the eircumſtances of time and place , 
in the modeſt diſplay of his attainments. It is 

unmanly timidity to coneeal them on proper 
5 en z it is ridiculous ae to obtrude 5 


1 There is no end of making books, faith the = 
| Wiſe Mas. - "Beek 3780... - 
No end,” faith the great Lord Coke, . 
Ing on this paſſage ; 3 but it muſt be underſtood of 


| _ . thoſe books which are written To wo END, Qui 


nec metam ſibi nec ſinem proponunt. 
T MATAIOTEXNOIL _ he: 
t —— Ubi, au quandd, | Where, Boa, 
ben. i 7% 
Learning and ſcience, or anthi: learned and 
ſcientific terms, when introduced out of ſeaſon, 
become what we call pedantry. The ſubje& may 
have merit, the terms be preciſe, and yet, not- 


. , . withſtanding, the ſpeaker be a pedant, if he talk 


____eould fin 


without regard either to place or time.“ 1 
The following ſtory may perhaps illuſtrate this 
aſſertion. *©* A learned we wiv of Paris was once 
8 Torgen? a pair of ſtockings, but unfortunately 
none that were eit 4s ſtrong enough, or 
thick age e Give me, ſays he to the ofier, 
ſtockings of matter conTinuous, not of matter 
4 erate.” Cited 5008 the Menagiana by Mr. 


Harris. 


upon 
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upon unwilling and injudicious obſervers x. 
Modeſty is the cha iſtic of real merit, and 


firmneſs 


He will do right to remember the advice of 
the ſtoic philoſopher. e 40034» Ts 
Muds, Bet fox tarle a xd Eng 70 HOY Tic 
Ckerlet of,. Be not deſtrous of gue. 4 with ; 
your knowledge ; and if you ſeem to any to be fome-- 
body, fill diftvaſt ‚ KT ot ah Bos radegt 
Il will take this opportunity of inſerting from this 
philoſopher, ſome conſolatory ges for the 
neglect which ſcholars and the lovers of wiſdom 
often , gp ds a7 Boe os es Ke 1 
Uęocrigeubn cou Tic iv iricdots 9 © Tpoguyoewon, 4 
by TW rape, tis ovubernian; © ev ayuda Tata 
zg, yebbgew os d, ö TUNES! autws i⁰,ði- z N axa, an 
d x0ov, T1 ov aurwy vu ITUNES wiphinen N ri bo N α, 
fun rab ra wi Tp To ruſq au THY Gux 0 ned, Arias 
7 ND e hy; no ae, RN ry 
Tug yag iow txt IVrataiy © pr Qorras in} Ioray rue 
10 QoiTurr; fen Tapatiuiu Tu wapantpuroyr ; 5 4 
drache 7 zeretv , Grog ov 50% * dung, 8 19 = 1 
olle TauTHy ary dy tl TiTrpacreTaiy rg avre - 
Bovanon NH. GNAG ro i pο οννν pid ant 3 
dαο, dv dur TUXn": av ov Tis wpoitero; Tor Cc, 
Adnan Wpidaxac, ov d jun wpoitpusro; pun Nn, pa Now 
% Eye Toy: N g yap Extives EY 56 Heid,, 
dure gv Tov d, ö Gut Fownage Toy u 11 Tpowov wars ꝛ 
rau d d mpooexhnln; 12 z cli Two; 3 ov vp Trg To 0 
xa Nui v ov WWE T6 02) EITAINOY & aurs 1 , 
SOEPAIIEIAE Twit dos oUy To HaPigor, uu 00, Nen 
TAUTE NH, amnngoc Us Ky abiaTepeg. sd ogy: 
Ex8%5 avri Tov Jeimvou 3: ixerg he odd 79 py Sant mv 
Tory oy Gux bree, 10 py aN D dvriv in} The uotbous" 
1s any one preferred before you at an entertainment, 
or in a compliment, or in being admitted to a con- 
2 | NG. | Sultation ? 
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Jultation? If theſe things are good, you ought to re. 
joice that he hath got them: And, if they are evil, 
do not be grieved that you have not got them. And 
remember, that you cannot, without uſing the ſame 
means which others: do, to acquire things not in our 

_ power, expect to be thought worthy 7 an equal ſhare 
ef them. For how can he who doth not frequent the 
door of any great man, doth not attend him, doth 
not praiſe him, have an equal ſhare with him æuh²ẽ 


doth? You are unjuſt then and unſatiable, if you ars 


unwilling to pay the price for which theſe things 
are ſold, and would have them far nothing. For how 
much are lettuces fold? A halfpenny, for inſtance. 
= ff another then, paying a halfpenny, takes the lettuces, 
and you, not paying it, go without them, do not ima- 
ine that he hath gained any advantage over you. 
or as he hath the lettuces, ſo you have the hal/penny 
which you did not give. So, in the preſent caſe, you 
Baus not been invited to futh a perſon's entertainment; 
' becauſe yon have not paid him the price for which a 
upper is fold. It is fold for praiſe © it is fald for” 
. attendance. Give bim then the value, if it. be for 
Jour advantage. But if you would, at the Jame. 
ime, not pay the one, and yet receive the other, you 
are un atiable and a blocibead. Have you nothing 
then inſlead of the ſupper ? Ves indeed you baue; the. 
not praifing him whom you do not like to praiſe; 
tibe not bearing with his behaviour at coming in, or. 
according fo Simplicius the attendance in his anti- 
chamber. Mrs. CaRTER's Tranſlation. 
Prue learning (I may add), true taſte, and true 
genius, can ſcarcely conſiſt with abject ſervility. 
Vet perſons with the characters of theſe qualities 
have often been diſgracefully ſubmiſſixe to 3 


APPEARING PEDANT 
have ſpirit enough to repel the infolent attacks 


of ignorance «aac, 26h en, i 


464 opulence.” 15 the liberal ſcholar aſſert Bis in- 
dependence of ſpirit. The pleaſure of it will re- 
pay him. Leave thoſe to be rewarded by fortune, 

who court her favour. They become voluntary 


ſlaves, and dearly earn the wages of their ſervi- 
| tude. The man of a good heart, and enlightened 
mind, and an independent ſpirit, may be 


Kai e, Ipo, g IAO AQANATOIE. Ericn. | 


As Iris pours and yet the ie 1 Gen. A yy | 


1 4 


Liberque et 88 . 8 
Ze. free and wife. „„ Prseivs 
Mak fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a 112 takes half his worth away. 
Porz's Odyſſey. 


The 3 . norance, and folly of. 


many among thoſe who inherit titles, and who. are 
falſely called THE GREAT, are ſuch as no man of 


learning, ſenſe, and ſpirit, can or ought to en- 
dure. Fet if he wiſhes to be admitted to their. 
tables, and hopes to be rewarded with» the preſer- 
ments which they have to beſtow, he muſt not ven- 
ture to CONTRADICT THEM, or indeed «rg 
_ preſs his own ſentiments with that freedom which, 


AS A MAN, AND'AS A WELL-EDUCATED Aan, 
he ought to claim. Is a mean, ſervile, avaricious, 


and laſcivious lordling, equal to an honeſt, vir- 


tuous, generous, and learned commoner? No, 
ſurely ; the lordling is ſo far beneath him, Wwhat-⸗ 


ever be his title or eſtate, as not to deſerve his 


notice, on any other account than the common. 
motives of pity or philanthropy. . 


The polite private tutors of the i nobility ; 


ſhould not conceal from their pupils the fine ſen- 
timents of ins eighth ſatire of Juvenal. 
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go. — THE F EAR OF APPEARIN G, &c. 


5 Sars HABERI. : 
""JoeriT3 maps TFNAX , FACTIS -DICTISQUE 
MERERI1S? 

 Acnosco PROCEREM.—Salve, Getulice, ſeu tu 
Silanus, quocunque alio de ſanguine rarus _ 
Civis et — patriæ contingis ovanti; 

- Exclamare libet populus quod clamat, Ogi 
Invento. Quis enim GENEROSUM . nunc, 


5 
Ixpioxvs ER ERE et PRECLARO NOMINE 
PANTUM © © 
_ Insr6ni1s ? Naxun cujuſtam ATLANTA voca- 
| mus. | 


« + « « CantBvus IRIS abe vetuſta 
13 et ſiccæ lambentibus ora lucernæ, 
Nomen erit abus, Troars, Leo. Si ou 
aladhuc eſt | 
Quod fremit in terris vielentins: Ergo ys 2 

Et metues, ne tu s10 Creticus aut Camerinus. 

. | —— - IMA PLEBE quiritem 
Facundum invenies : ſolet hic defendere cauſas. 
. Nom1L1s 1NDOCTI, &c. 


See this Sat. poorly tranſlated by Stepney i in Dry- 


. den's Juvenal. It is to be lamented that Dryden 
or Dr. Leser. have not tranſlated all the ſatires 
of the ſpirited Juvenal, the force and fire of whoſe 


>, ee n 28157 to have neee 


* au Bins 
SECTION XX. 
oo PRIVATE TUITION, _ 


Non tali auxilio. Such aid we, want not. 
ee e eo nog 


AM. not now entering on a compariſon be- 
. tween the advantages of private and public 
education. I have already given the preference 
to public, But as many will ill chuſe a pri- 
vate education, and as in ſeveral caſes it will be 
neceſſary, I will add a few obſervations on the 
mode Meehdv JJC 
The great object is, to ſecure as many of the 
advantages of public education, with as few of 
its inconveniencies - as poſſible. I think it 
therefore adviſable that the plan of public educa- 
cation ſhould be adhered to, as clofely as the 
difference of circumſtances will admit. I kn. .]¾ 
very well, that a thouſand whimſical modes are 
purſued by private tutors. They are generally 
ſuch as the inventors and adopters warmly re- 
commend, Both are fincere in their recom- 
mendation; for we naturally love our own in- 
ventions, and the objects of our adoption. No- 
velty has alſo that irreſiſtible charm, which in- 
duces parents to enter their ſons, with eagerneſs, 
on a plan which has the appearance of improve- 
ment and innovation. But as education is an 
affair of high importance, I wiſh that no ſcheme 
may be generally purſued, which has not ow 


— 
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ed the ſanction of experience. The welfare of 
the community is at ſtake, when a general 

ehange is introduced in the forms of education. 

I T ſhould think it right, in private tuition, to 
uſe the ſame grammars, books of exerciſes, and 
editions of claſſics, as are received in the beſt 

ſchools, Neither partiality for an editor, nor 
for ſome ſingular method, which has the ap- 
pearance of plauſibility *, but wants the ſeal of 
of experience, ſhould induce the private tu- 
tor to receive a book, or purſue a plan, of which 
he has never known the effects. He may mean 
to try experiments; but the pupil is to be pitied, 
whole improvement is to be hazarded by the 
trial of experiments. If I were to cultivate a 
farm, I would rather be guided by the practical, 
though illiterate farmer, who had managed it 
with ſucceſs, than by the writer on huſbandry, 
whoſe ſkill in the art is acquired in his library. 

So, I would rather conduct a pupil in the beaten 

path, which has led tens of thouſands to the 

ſummits of learning, than by untried ways; 

notwithſtanding that they are pointed out by the 
truly ingenious as ſhorter and pleafanter. — 
Schemers and projectors are ſeldom much re- 


Almoſt every private tutor, who, according to 
the preſent faſhion, takes parlour pupils at an im- 
moderate price, pretends to ſome NosTRUM; OR © 

NEW AND EXPEDITIOUS' METHOD of teaching; 

wich proves infallibly, that all the maſters that 

have prefided at Eton, Weſtminſter,  Wincheſter,, - 
the Charter-Houſe, Merchant-Taylors, and St, 
Paul's, were fools and blockheads, in compatiſon 
with the redoutable and ſelf- important innovator. 
. ö R CELTS EE ded a "0 2 
le! 


or empiric. 
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lied on by the prudent in any department. | 
They commonly are. hurried, by a warm ima- 
gination, beyond the limits of: truth and reaſon. 
A machine will often appear to anſwer the in- 
tention of the model, which is afterwards found 
unable to perform its movements, when exected : 
in the proper magnitude and ſituation. 
One great error I have ſometimes di coins: 
in the conduct of private tuition. © The care of 
grounding boys, as it 1s called, in the elements 
of Latin grammar, has been often neglected. 
Though the pupils have been enabled to con- 
ſtrue an eaſy author without much difficulty, 
yet they were often ſtopped at an unuſual con- 
ſtruction, and appeared to be totally unacquaint- 
ed with Propria que maribus, FF in prefentl, 


and the Syntax. Indeed, ſome tutors have: 
| made a merit of not burthening the boys me- 


mory with Latin rules. I hope that they found 
their method ſucceſsful. All I can Pf of its 
ſucceſs is, that I never yet found a ſcholar un- 
.acquainted with theſe rules, who, in reading the» 
claſſics, was not often at a loſs, and often miſ- 
taken. I imagine that, as the buſineſs of hear- 
ing the frequent repetition of the rules, is cer - 


tainly not the moſt. agreeable part of his employj- 
ment, a tutor may ſometinies have perſuaded 


himſelf, that it was unneceſſary. But if I might 


be attended to, the Ke ſhook de i obliged, © 


during ſeveral of his firſt years, to learn gram- 
matical parts in the evening, 8 repeat them 


every morning, in the manner of the moſt ap- 5 


proved ſchools. He ſhould alſo be obliged to 


parſe the paſſage which he conſtrues, and to ex- 
 emplify the rules of the am 1 This 19 5 


. 
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This buſineſs, though not very amuſing to hs 
teacher, will give the ſcholar a clearneſs and a 
preciſion, which are of the utmoſt conſequence 
in contributing to the ſucceſs of his purſuits, 

There can be no exerciſes better adapted to 
the i improvement of boys, than thoſe which are 
uſually appointed as evening taſks at a great 

ſchool. Such are the making of Latin, and 
the compoſition of themes, verſes, and declama- 
tions both in Latin and Engliſh. A copy of 


| ſome of theſe ſhould be required of the pupil 
every morning, or once in two or three days: 


according to the length and the difficulty of the 


1 compares: The. ſame ſtrictneſs of rule, re- 


ity of method, and fteadineſs of diſcipline, 
: Id be obſerved in exacting theſe e 
as is in a well regulated ſchool. 
The private tutor poſſeſſes peculiar opportu- 
nities for the infuſion of moral and religious 
Principles, and peculiar advantages for the re- 
ſtriction of his pupil from the contagion of vi- 
_ cious example. I ſincerely wiſh, that theſe op- 


| Portunities and advantages may never be ne- 


glected, and that private tuition may prove, that 

it has juſtly claimed the power of produeing 
better men, if not better ſcholars, than are 
uſually formed in a public ſchool. 1 am We 

more induced to exprefs this wiſh at preſent, 


| hecauſe I have obſerved, that private tuition 


ſcems lately to have prevailed in this country, 
e cvei 3 A PR ee ſame time it is 


 confelſed, | 


* 9 "IP, found i * A 185 ne 
8 . of . . incomes, which indeed 
— are 
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confeſſed, that profligacy of manners was never 
more conſpicuous. 

It has indeed been che caller. among the 
richer orders, to endeavour to combine the ad- 
vantages of a public and private education, by 


placing their ſons at a celebrated ſchool, and at 


the ſame time under the care of a private tutor +, 
reſident in the ſchool, or in its neighbourhood. 
The buſineſs of the private tutor is oſten, in this 
caſe, little more than to make the boy's ener- 
ciſes for him. If the diſcipline of the ſchool is 
duly maintained, the affiſtance is not neceſſary. 
We do not find that the great ſcholars produced 
a century, or even half a century ago, had any 
other aid than that afforded in a good ſch 
and ſeconded by their own. aſſiduity. Very 


weak boys will indeed want leading-ftrings, or 1 


crutches; but the boy of parts derives new | 


ſtrength from being n to conſide in 


his own efforts. A private tutor, 2 whale : 
employment conſiſts in removing the diffi 
attending the N N of- © groat o—_ is _ 


are ue too narrow. And it Senelyn ave 
benen method of acquiring money; dut it 
ought to be remembered, that not every man who 
earned himſelf, or pretends to learning, and is. 
villing to enereaſe his fortune by takin 3 is ; 
acquainted with the proper and praBiicab ble methods . 
of inſtructing boys. 5 
+ A. private tutor may certainly be W f 
uſeful in promoting the improvement of very little 
boys, who are learning the accidence ; and who 
are not attended to at great ſchools, ſo much as 
their "90s — W want mare attention. 2 80 8 
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intentionally a promoter of idleneſs, and conſe- 
_ quently of ignorance, vice, and miſery,  * 
The opulent and luxurious with for learning, 
and would often moſt readily buy it, if it were 
to be purchaſed without labour or confinement. 
But it is not to be bought *; it is to be earned 
by long and perſevering endeavours.” Aſſiſtance 
may indeed be procured in abundance by means 
of riches; but it happens in this caſe, that they 
who proceed with the leaſt extraneous aid, more 
than is quite neeeſſary, proceed with the greateſt 
, . ad 
e Vniverſities can give degrees, a king can con- 
fer titles; but neither they nor he, nor all the 
world, can give learning by diploma. And. 
__ *-Tu quod es, e populo, quilibet eſſe poteſt— 
Mat you are," any one 'of the loweſt of the prople 
might be if fortune had pleaſedy 
may be ſaid'to the greateſt potentate on earth who. 
is illiterate, but not to the ſcholar or genius. 
The venerable: name of Mr. Locke, who 
ſpeaks on theſe ſubjects in a tone unuſually deci- 
_ kye and peremptory, has induced many to prefer 
Private tuition, and to avoid Latin exerciſes, — 
But after all (ſays he), if the boy's fate be 10 
2860 to ſchool to get the Latin tongue, tis in vain 
do talk to you concerning the methods I think beſt 
do be obſerved in ſchaols.; you muſt ſubmit to that 
you find there; nor expect to have it changed for 
| © Your, fon; but yet by all means obtain, if you 
can, that he be not employed in making Latin 
themes and declamations, and leaſt of all e 1 
any kind.” But Mr. Locke is an argument again 
his own doctrine, and is a ftriking inftance of the 
excellent effect of that mode of education, which, 
in the warmth of the reforming ſpirit, he was led 
Wien “ 


0 ties 
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20 diſapprove... For I will remind the reader, that 
Mr. Locke was of Weſtminfter-ſchool ; that he 
continued there till he was zineteen; that he then 


went to Oxford, became a ſtudent of Chrift- 


church College, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by 
a copy of Latin verſes, addreſſed to Cromwell on 
his peace with the Dutch in 1653. They indeed 
are not remarkably excellent, for Mr. Locke's ge- 
nius was not poetical. Perhaps his Judgment in 
polite learning may be diſputed; for he was a 


profeſſed admirer of Blackmore, as appears by one 
of his letters to Mr. Molyneux. But the fruits 


of his philoſophical. genius, his diſtinguiſhing ta- 
lient, ſufficiently diſplay the excellence of the mode 
In which they were cultivated, Had his genius 


been equal in poetry, the effet el that mods 
would probably have been equally ; conſpicuous in 


poetical compoſition. , The exerciſe of his mind, 
while a hoy, in Latin verſification, even if he had. 
no poetical ideas, tended to encreaſe that acumen 


for which he afterwards became illuſtrious. 


In the book which this great, and good man has 
written on the ſubject of education, he profeſles 


to 4 for the gentleman and not the /cholar-; 
a di 


ſtinction which will not be generally admitted 


in a very enlightened age. The ſuperficial know- 


| ledge of antient languages and learning, which 
he recommends to this gentleman, would be de- 


ſpiſed by many a ſchool-boy. A very ſmall part 
of the treatiſe is appropriated to learning; an ex- 


traordinary circumſtance in ſo great a ſcholar, A 


man of leſs ſolidity has very ſtrongly recommended 


to his fon, amidſt ſome leſs valuable advice, a 
profound knowledge of Greek and Latin; to a ſor, 


who was to be almoſt profeſſionally a man of faſbion. 


From a man ſo devoted to exteriors, this is an ho- 
nourable teſtimony in favour of that Greek and 
Latin, which the noſtrums of educating quackery 
often ſuperſede, N 
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286 ON PRIVATE TUITION. 
1 With reſpe& to the propriety of placing boys 


under private tutors, parents muſt be influenced by 


thoſe cixcuMsTANCES, which cannot be foreſeen 
or completely deſcribed, and which render a prac- 


tice right in particular caſes, which in getieral is 


to be reprobated. 


The following are SOME the ſenſible remarks 
of Rouſſeau, and recommend private and domeſtic 


| education to women : 


« Pour aimer la vie paifible et domeſtique il 


faut la connditre ; il faut en avoir ſenti les dou- 


ceurs des Penfance. Ce n'eſt que dans la maiſon 


paternelle qu'on prend du gout pour ſa propre 


maiſon, et toute femme que ſa mere n'a point 


Elevee, n'aimera point 'Elever ſes enfans. Mal- 


heureuſement il n'y a plus d'education privee dans 
Yes grandes villes. La ſocicte y eſt fi generale et 


fi melee qu'il ne reſte plus d'aſile pour la retraite, 
et qu'on eſt en public juſques chez foi. A force 


de vivre avec tout le monde en n'a plus de fa- 


mille, a peine conndoit-on ſe parens ; on les voit 
en etrangers, et la ſimplicitè des mœurs domeſ- 


tiques s' ẽteint avec la douce familiarite que en fai- 
ſoit le charme. C'eſt ainſi qu'on ſuce avec le lait 


le golit des plaiſirs du fiècle et des maximes qu'on 


Rovsszav. 


y volt regner.““ 
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That you e this, let er alk "xs 74 
en ; WOT Pexsius. 


— 


JUBLIC examinations have of late been eſta- 
bliſhed in ſome colleges, and nothing has 
been found to contribute more to the ſucceſs of 
the academical diſcipline, The ſame ſalu 
conſequences will flow from the practice, if it 
ſhould be ally imitated in the nurſeries to 
the univerſit y. 
A maſter cannot bellow, an hourly and parti 9 
| 4 attention on all the younger ſcholars of a 
large ſeminary. It is certain, that the firſt ele- 
ments may be even better taught by diligent aſ- 
ſiſtants of inferior learning and abilities. Pas 
tience, attention, and temper, are the principal 
qualities required in teaching the accidence ; 
for the method will be preſcribed by the book 
itfelf, or by the ſuperintendant. But I think it 
indiſpenſably requiſite, that the maſter ſhould 
examine eyery claſs at leaſt once in a fortnight, 
The conſciouſneſs that an account is to be 
given of the degree of improvement made with- 
in a Enie 3 will cauſe a ur * 
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ol diligence both in the ſcholars and in the aſiſt- 
_ants*, FS Yr WEI 1 


Periodical 


1 


_ * I wall cite the following paſſage on the ſub. 
_ - Je& of uſhers from Goldſmith, who was himſelf 
an uſher, and therefore ſpeaks from experience. 
We ſend boys (ſays he) to board in the coun- 
try, to the moſt 1gnorant ſet of men that can' be 
zmagined. But, let the ignorance of the maſter 
be not ſufficient, the child is conſigned to the 
uſher. This is commonly ſome poor needy ani- 
mal, little ſaperior to a footman either in learning 
or ſpirit, invited to his place by an advertiſement, 
and kept there merely from his being of a com- 
_ plying diſpoſition, and making the children fond 
of him. You give your child to be educated to a 
ave, ſays a philoſopher to a rich man; inſtead 
of one flave you will then have two.“ 
%% GoLDSMITH. 
Uſhers, however, when well qualified and well 
behaved, are very valuable perſons, and ought 
to be reſpected. I cite another paſſage from Gold- 
Amith, and coincide with him on the neceſſity of a 
maſter's ſhewing reſpect, and making the boys ſhew 
reſpect to the uſhers. 1 hey are often cruelly and 
contemptuouſly treated, to the great injury of the 
ſcholars as well as of themſelves. But let us hear 
Goldſmith again, who ſpeaks very truly and feelingl7 
upon he ET oe un If 
If a gentleman, upon putting out his ſon to 
one of theſe houſes (country boarding ſchools), ſees 
the uſher diſregarded by the maſter, he may de- 
pead upon it, he is equally diſregarded by the 
boys. The truth is, in ſpite of all their endea- 
vours to pleaſe, they are generally the laughing- 
ſtock of the ſchool. Every trick 1s played e 
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Periodical examinations, at ſhort intervals, 
will cauſe the mind to retain what it receives *. 


joining in the laugh; and the poor wretch, eter- 


proper perſon, is it not, to give children a reli 

for learning? They muſt eſteem learning ver 

much, when they ſee its profeſſors uſed with ſuck 
little ceremony. If the uſher be deſpiſed, the fa- 
ther may be aſſured the child will never be pro- 
perly inſtructed.” ?“ Dona, 
I muſt bear my teſtimony againſt the imperious 


and the inſolence with which boys are often al- 
men. They are alloved to inſult the uſher_with 


meanly crouches, e „ Fil 


courſe it is fo ſuppoſed, they mult proceed by the 


TO THE REAR OT WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN 
TAUGHT, UNTIL THEY HAVE CONFIRMED AND 


oman legion. MiLToy's Tractate. 
1 | | | O 1 ; 


The 
the uſher. The oddity of his manners, his dreſs, 
or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule. _ 
The maſter hamſelf cannot help, now and then, 


nally reſenting this ill-aſage, ſeems to live in a 
ſtate of war with all the family. This is a 7 


uſage which uſhers ſometimes receive from- maſters, 
lowed to behave to theſe ingenious but unfortunate - 


impunity, leſt the perents ſhould be offended, if a 
poor man's part ſhould be taken againſt the froward _ 


ſteady pace of learning onward, as at convenienT 
TIMES, FOR 'MEMORY'S SAKE, TO RETIRE BACK © 
INTO THE MIDDLEWARD, AND SOMETIMES IN=- 


SOLIDLY UNITED THE WHOLE BoDy of their 
rings knowledge, like the laſt embattling of a 


gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in a difſe 
ciplinary way from twelve to one-and-twenty, un- 

leſs they rely more upon their anceſtors dead, than 
upon themſelves living. In which methodical _ 


* Theſe are ſtudies wherein our noble and our 


x; 44 


Educatio 
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The mind is prone to indolence, and will ſuffer 
that to eſcape, which no immediate hopes or 
fears induce it to preſerve. But when it fore- 
ſees the certainty of a ſtrict inquiry into its ac- 
quiſitions, it will not only retain much which it 
would otherwiſe loſe, but will retain it with 
accuracy *. Periodical examinations will alſo 
VV furniſh 
Educatio firmatur crebra-ante traditorum x EE“ 
'TITIONE, quam velim frequentiſſimam eſſe, nec 


tamen triſtem aut moroſam, ſed per interrogatiun- 


culas ſuaves jucundaſque eorum quz lea vel au- 
_ dita fuerunt. . Education is confirmed by a frequent 
repetition of things that have been previouſly taught, 
ewhich repetition 1 would have very frequent, yet not too 
ftri# or ſevere but by means of pleaſant and enter- 
taining little queſtions concerning things which have 
been read or heard. 8 SCHEFF, RUS, 
* Tanaquil Faber ſays, in his method of Teach- 
ing, which contains ſome ideas not ſo generally 
to be approved, I always examined my ſcholar, 
before he went to bed, in what he had learned 
that day; for I take this to be the beſt means to 
retain the fugitive ideas, and to ſtrengthen the 
memory, without which all the ſtudying and read- 
ing is but to draw water with a ſieve.“ 1 
Another excellent method of improving the 
elder boys is, to let them ſometimes hear the 
younger. For one of the ſureſt means of being 
taught, is to teach. And the ſenior boys of a 
good ſchool are often as capable of inſtructing 
their juniors: in the elements of learning, as the 
aſſiſtants or the maſters. Quicquid didiceris, id 
confeſtim doceas Sic et tua firmare et prodeſſe 
aliis potes. Simul atque in literarum judicio pro- 
moveris nonnihil, enitare ut per totum diem, fi 
fieri poſſit, doceas; ea doce, quæ noveris, fi non 
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good appearance. Praiſes, rewards, diſgrace, 
and puniſhment, beſtowed in a ſerious manner 


on a ſolemn occaſion in the fight of the whole 
ſchool, will have a better effect than when given 


ſeparately, and in private. 


By being accuſtomed to give unpremeditated 3 
reſponſes to e interrogations, the mind 


will . 


omnia nöſti. Sedulo eurandum, ut vel prece, vel 


pretio, habeas unum, Cui ea, quæ velis, poſſis re- 


citare. Si pro horis fingnlis wn one pecuniam 
dederis auditori, atque hoc mo 


quinque aureos expenderis, tantum comperies, te 
profeciſſe tum in literis, tum in forma docendi, ut 


vel palam ea audeas profiteri. 


Whatſoever you have learned teach it immediately. EY 
So you may "ſecure your own, and benefit others. — _ 
As ſeon as you have made ſome improvement, endea- 
our, if poſſible, to teach all day long. Teach that 
little you do know, though you do not know wer 
thin 175 Lon muſt take particular care, that either 

oe, 


For 


or money, you may ng one to whom 


you may repeat whatever you chuſe, If you pay a 
| hearer ſo much an hour, and it coft you a few gui- 
neas, you ewill find yourſelf improve ſo much in 
learning, and in a method of teaching, that you may 


| ſoon venture openty to profe eſs them, 
5 RixcxTBEAd: 


Ad comparandam ſolidam dodtrinam via tutifſ». ; 
ma certiflimaque eſt docere. Signum enim ſcientis 


eſt poſſe docere, imo et gradus ad ſcientiam fir- 


miſſimus. To procure ſolid learning, the ſafeſt and | 
 fureſt method is to teach. For to be able to teach, is 


'a 7 a man underſtandi things himſelf and it is 


furniſh occaſion for the diſplay of excellence, 
and will conſequently excite a deſire to make a 
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will acquire thoſe valuable habits, a quickneſs 
of recollection, and a readineſs, of reply.  _ 
So many, indeed, and ſo important are the 
beneficial effects of this practice, that J will for 
once moſt confidently recommend it to all, as 
ſecuring and eee, Sha improvement in every 
ſtage of the ſcholar's progreſs, and in every part 
of his purſuits, while under ſcholaſtic or acade- 
mical authority ** 1 , 9 


Alios quoque doceas; nuſquam enim melius de- 
prehenderis quid intelligas, quid non. Atque in- 
terim nova quædam occurrunt commentanti diſſe- 
rentique. Teach others alſo; for by no means will 
you better diſcover what you underſtand, and what 
not, And, in the mean time, new ideas occur to you 
_ evhile you are commenting and diſcourſing. £1 
„„ $5 _ - ErasMus. 
* As this ſection nearly cloſes the topic of li- 
terary inſtruction, I will add a few concluding re- 
marks. i 3 | ph 
I have particularly recommended claſſical learn- 
ing ; but I do not recommend it EXCLUSIVELY. 
I think it ought to claim the EARLIEST atten- 
tion, and to form THE FOUNDATION ; becauſe no 
other learning contributes ſo much to open and 
to poliſh the mind. ; Es og 
After this poliſh and expanſion are acquired, 
and this foundation laid, I recommend an atten- 
tion to the ſciences, to natural hiſtory and experi- 
mental philoſophy, to botany, to chemiſtry, to 
painting, to ſculpture, to architecture, to mecha- 
nical works, 'and in general to all the productions 
of human ingenuity. A capacious mind will view, 
the univerſe, and all that it contains, as one vaſt 
volume laid before it for peruſal. Philology alone 
is comparatively a confined, though elegant at- 
tainment. % e 
Fs : Now 


- 
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Now the ſciences are not ſo difficult as at firſt 
fight they appear to be. The appearance of diffi- ' 
_ culty ariſes from their having been uſually treated 
in a dry and technical manner, I will adviſe the 
 Hberal ſcholar to BecrN with the moſt popular 

and eafieſt treatiſes, ſuch, for inſtance, as are Dr. 
_ Warson's Ess Axs, in the particular department 
of CHEMISTRY, lately publiſhed, CLARE's Mo- 
Tion of FLu1ps, Corzs's Lectures, and many 
other Treatiſes, equally remarkable for perſpicuit7 
of expreſſion. n room wy Tom fe | 
From theſe the ſtudent will acquire that love of 
the ſciences, which will gradually lead him to 
peri his fill in them, by ſtudying them in the 
eautiful accuracy of ſyſtematic and original wri- 
ters; but if he is diſguſted at firſt, he will perhaps 

relinquiſh the purſuit for ever. 


„% 1 
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on THE REGULATION. or ran 
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2 Gay Hope is EF OCR Wk 3 fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
* The tear forgot as ſoon as med, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt: _ 
+. Their's buxom Health of roſy ow. 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, _ 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born, 
Ide thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the va 8 
That fly the approach of morn. | GRAY» N 


Luſus pueris proderunt. | 
4A litth play will do by good, urban; 1 


ANY fanciful methods have been invent - 
ed by thoſe who wiſhed to render puerile 
Forts L 0 to improvement. I never 


found that they were ſucceſsful, While they 


continued to be novelties, they gained attention. 

But the artifice was ſoan viſible; and ſuch is the 
perverſeneſs of our nature, it was no ſooner diſ- 

covered that the ſports, whatever they were, 


tended to improvement, than they were conſi- 15 


dered as a taſk, and neglected. | 
I muſt own myſelf an advocate for puerile ** 


berty, during the allotted hours of relaxation. | 


Boys have much reſtraint and confinement in - 
the time of . In the interrals of applica- a 
| col 
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tion, they ſhould have every indulgence conſiſt⸗ 
ent with moral and perſonal ſafety. They 
ſhould contrive their own amuſements, and vary 


and diſcontinue them at their own. pleaſure, 


They will take violent exerciſe ; but violent 
exerciſe is neceſſary at their age to promote 
growth, and is rendered more deſirable on ac- 
count of the many hours which they ſpend in a 
_ ſedentary employment. They will run riſques; 
but by theſe they will gain n e e and a 
neceſſary degree of courage. | 
Parents, therefore, often err, from an able 5 
cauſe indeed, when their ſolicitude for the ſafetx 
of their children induces them to keep them un- 
der painful reſtraint, and to debar them the en- 
joyment of diverſions common to their i 7 5 but 
attended with ſome degree of danger. In ſpite 
of every precaution, boys of ſpirit will endes in 
the uſual amuſements of their equals; 1 
they have been confined, will naturally Fw wy 
greater 3 cies in behaviour, than their 
companions. y obſervations are profeſſedly 


the reſult of actual experience; and from expe- 


rience I am able to aſſert, that boys of manly 


ſpirits are often quite broken down, and render= _ 


ed effeminate and contemptible, by too great a ; 
degree of. parental ſolicitude. Maternal fond- 
_ neſs in exceſs has often cauſed a favourite boy, 


who promiſed better things, to become at laſt ; 


what | is called in the world a poor creature. 
I could quote many paſſages from the wiſeſt 25 
among the antients, tending to prove the expe= 
diency of inuring children to hardſhips and dan- - 


gers. But they have been often quoted, and it 


18 Lc, delign to "attend to reaſon more than to 
TOES Co as 5 


authedity.. 


ON THE REGULATION OF 
It cannot then be denied, that the 


_ exerciſes and employments of the body, what- 
ever they may be, produce a powerful effect on 
the diſpoſition. Some idea of the turn of mind 
is uſually and juſtly formed from the profeſſion, 
the trade, the daily occupation . Thoſe of the 
effeminate kind ſuperinduce elfeminaey ; ; weak- 
neſs of mind, no leſs than imbecility of body. 
Something ſimilar happens in puerile diverſions. 

The boy who has been kept in leading-ftrings 


too long, and reſtrained from hardy ſports by 


the fondneſs: of his mother, will ſcarcely ever 
become a man; or poſſeſs that becoming ſpirit 
which can enable him to act his part with pro- 


| pony. 
| Health, vigour, 3 and a great de- 


gree of mental ſtrength, depend on a liberal uſe 
of thoſe active exerciſes which conſtitute, in 
modern ages, the gymnaſtic part of education. 
1 would only wiſh ſo much reſtraint as may 
| keep boys from vicious actions, from vulgar 
company, from a habit of quarrelling, and 6 
| feats of imminent and real danger. 
I be elder boys are to be encouraged in monly 
ö ſpams, for other and more important reaſons.. 
At the age of ſeventeen or eightonys they n 


EY Tek: bY ler 3 540 Joarls, puxgs 2 ad da vir. 
Jorra. 4 2 G Peompe Aubin, derte ou9s XGA 8 
Acumen Herr Axe oy 0 rative Oeord iv. 77 ig, 3 F 
think, impoſſible, that they whe do little and man 
| ations can entertain great and manly ſentiments ; Of, 
| on the ather hand, they who are conver/ant in honour- 
able and ſplendid Os cannot think in a lit- 


He and low manner. 2 8 Dine 8 


de 
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be * even FOR A Mok AL PURPOSE, in 
_ fiſhing, ſhooting, hunting *, tennis, ericket, 
and all other diverſions conſiſtent with ſafety, 
good company, health +, and ceconomy. The 
propenſities to vicious pleaſures are often at that 

age impetuous. Nothing tends more To DI- 


VERT THEIR COURSE, and leſſen their influence, 


than a keen love. of innocent ſports, and an ar- 
dent purſuit of them rng even to fatigue t · 


0 » Terence; seni the "FOE warfeits: uſual. 2 


among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, 985 

5 1 and attending the philoſophers. 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 

Or animum Bees we! ſtudium enen aut 

quos | 

Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſo- | | 

hos. 

fs mof young men apply themfuboet to * favour- N 
ite purfuit, ſuch as keeping 20 or N or at- 
tending philoſophers. | 

If the attending of Wen or ä 
were now as generally numbered among the ar- 
dent purſuits of young men, as the other two di- 
verſions, it would have a happy influence on the 
national proſperity, as well as TY _ 
morals. 

+ Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 


Pleaſure bought at the price of Subſequent pain 9A 0 3 


a bad bargain. A 
t Maxime hec ætas a libidinibus eſt arcenda e 
in labore corporis exercenda. 5 1 
Otia fi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. 3 
This time of life is above 41 others to be kept from? + 
| the indulgence of inordinate paſſions, to be exerciſed* 
in bodily labour. And, if you preclude LELSURES.. 
N bow. is fron unſtrung.. Ei. & Ovis: 


O5 | 18 Ne la: 
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Nella guerre d'amor chi fuge vince. Effugere 


eſt triumphus. In the war 4 love, to retreat is to 


c.conguer. 


ee As to cards and * 5 think the ſafeſt ad | 


beſt way is, never to learn any play upon them, 
and ſo to be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous 


15 7 temptations, and incroaching waſters of uſeful 


N eee 
Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did not 


take up a great portion of life. His advice in the 


reſent age will be laughed at by many. And 


indeed, as things are now conſtituted, cards are 
often found an uſeful relief to grave and reſpect- 


able perſons. But the hours of youth are too 
precious to be laviſhed away upon them. Vet 


merous phalanx, will militate AER ck doctrines 
1 For | | 
| Alea quando | 

Hos 3 e | 
Si damnoſa ſenem juvat ale, ludie et 3 
Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma lo. 
— Et quando uberior vitiorum copia? 
en had the dice ſuch ſpirit *—if the defradtivs 
cis pleaſes the old man, his heir in petticoats alfa 
e , and ſhakes the ſame arms in à little di ce-box— 
and when, in conſequence of all Kit, cas alen 4 
. plenty of wites ?: by 
8 Vet teneræ nimis 

Mentes aſperioribus 

Formandæ ſtudiis. 


Minds already too effeminate mp bs Ant 


: by more hardy purſuits, SY I + ROK: 


While 1 recommend e 1 will alſo re- 


0 nend temperance to the ſtudent, as abſolutely 


neceffary to a ſucceſsful proſecution of ſtudy. Boys 


are apt to exceed, and a maſter hardly dares to 
; tay to them, alendos volo, non faginandos, ne 
9 1 8 melioris 


| people of the world, a formidable, becauſe a nu- 


tf 4 
' 
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melioris mentis FLAMMULA EXTINGUATUR, [ 
would have you well. fed, but not crammed, and fat 
tened up ; left the Hite flame Y genius be extinguiſhed. 
SENECA, 
A maſter who. entertains ſcholars in his houſe, 
and who ſhould attempt to reſtrain their appetites, 
would be ſuſpected by mean minds of recom- 
mending temperance from parſimonious motives. | 
Others will, however, coincide with my opinion, 
when 1 aſſert, that temperance in eating and 
drinking, will contribute more to improve the 
natural force or abilities of the mind, than an 
art or any application. It is related of the un- 
fortunate young Chatterton, that he was remark- 
ably abſte mious, and that it was a frequent and a 
favourite maxim with him, that a man might 
arrive at any height of improvement, or effect 
the moſt arduous undertaking, by dint of znduftry 
and abſtinence He practiſed what he thought ; and 
this in ſome degree accounts for his uncommon at- 
tainments and productions at an age, When the 
Full-fed heir can 15 read and write. 0 
I will recommend to all ſtudents the peruſal of | 
Dr. Cheney's Medical Advice; or I will give it 
them in few words. © Tax THE LEAST AND _ 
THE LICHT IST FOOD, UNDER WHICH YOU CAw _ 
Bt EaSY.” Your ſoul will thus feel freſh vigour, 
your life will be VO and TORT 0 ad. . 
— wiſer. 71 851 | 


SECTION XXII. 
| ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. _ 


Refert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit. Duas 
nempe ſpecies otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, at- 
que ipſa in requie laborantis, ac circa honeſta ſtu- 

ia ſolliciti, quo nil eſt dulcius; alteram inertis 
et languidi et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil 
faeœdius, nil ſimilius ſepulchro. It makes a confi- 
derable difference what kind of leiſure you mean. 


__— they define two forts 7 leiſure; one fort, that f 
Bim who 1s buſy, and fully 


| employed and intent upon 
Some liberal purſuit, even while at reſt, than which 
fort nothing is more delightful ; the other ſort is, that 


E the ſluggard and the ſpiritleſi lounger, who loves. 


a fate of total ination, than which nothing is more 

ſhameful, nothing more like the repoſe of a tomb. 

EE RO MELTS 2octhogy  PeTRARCHA. 
Tiere Yee bude, to JAW tom oxomus The vulgar 


Vert of leiſure produces no good. SOPHOCLES. - 


I Shall not dwell on the common-place obſer- 
I vations, concerning the pleaſure of reſt after 
labour, or the uſe of relaxation in a ſtudious life. 
The world is already ſufficiently convinced of 
its uſe and its pleaſure, and wants not arguments 


in its recommendation. It is in ſome degree 


certainly neceſſary. It affords a variety. It 
ſends back the ſtudent with freſh ſpirits to his 
purſuits; and, indeed, it is no leſs deſirable to 
the inſtructor than to the ſcholar, The em- 
ployment of a ſuperintendant of a ſchool is * | 


- 
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| of care 1 full of labour *; and "TY requires 
holidays for the ſake of his health, his amuſe- 
ment, and his domeſtic affairs. But I muſt aſ- 
ſert, however diſagreeable the doctrine, that in 


the greater part of ſchools: there are by far too 


many holidays. 


There are uud ſorts of holidaye, which u 


de conſidered diſtinctly; the breakings up or 


vacations, an the ſaints oops and n fell 


vals. 


Breakings up are certainly proper Fa They ; 


* Grammatici genus hominum quo nihil cala- 


mitoſius, nihil affſictius, nihil æquè diis inviſum 


foret, niſi ego (ſtultitia) miſerrimæ profeſſionis in. 
en dulci quodam inſaniæ genere mitigarem. 
| Semper i in ludis illis ſuis (in ludis. dixi? imo 


s is ee, vel piſtrinis potius ac carnificinis) 


inter puerorum greges, conſeneſcunt laboribus, fæ- 
tore pædoreque contabeſcunt. ScaooLMasTERS 
—— than whom no ſet of men would be more unfor- 
tunate, more affliied, and equally ill uſed by the Gags, 


if I (Folly) did not mitigate the inconveniences of a 


_ moſt miſerable profe * by a certain ſpecies of mad- 0 | 


_ neſs which is. „ . For even in their ſchools |} 
ols, ſaid 1? in their places of fevers 


(in their ſcho 
care and fludy, or rather in their workhouſes and 


condemned holes), among a herd of boys, they grow 5, 


old in conflant labour, and Pine away in ftink and 


| 2 1 5 ERASMUS. 


1 doces; - O ferrea pectora Vecti. 
22 teach boys 70 Heal, Cc. 25 have need of 
iron 1 | 15 


UV. 
7 On rriſtitia quz contin uatione badi per- 


tinacis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur. 
All that ſadneſs which is brought on by a long con- 


tinuance of uninterrupted 4 will be diffipared by 


the joyful n | | Tat enen N 


| 


8 a 
give 
* i . 
# 
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give the parent an opportunity of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with his child's improve- 
ments, by placing them, during ſeveral weeks, 
under the parent's immediate inſpection. They 
enable the boy to ſee ſomething of the world, by 
_ Introducing him to his own family, and n be 
viſitors. They undoubtedly contribute to the 
pleaſure of the boy, the maſter, and the indul- 
gent parent. They are, and have been, univer- 
fſally adopted, in all great and eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
without a ſingle exception; they are therefore 
i wiſe inſtitutions. 


ifs e to dictate o on this ſubject, I would enact, 


But the queſtion ariſes, —how long ſhould they 


| continue, and how often be repeated ? In ſome 
of our moſt antient and celebrated ſchools, the 
|  breakings-up happen not leſs than four times 

a year, and continue twice in the year ſix weeks. 

| Beſides this, every red letter day, as it is called, 


is religiouſly obſerved as a play-day. Upon 


5 the whole, it appears, that not above half the 


ear is really devoted to inſtruction, I ſhould 
extremely ſorry to oppoſe the opinions of the 


6 very reſpectable ſuperintendants of theſe ſchools, 
e regard to truth obliges me to ſay, that 
there is not the ſhadow of a good reaſon for al- 
lowing ſo large a number of holidays. Indeed, 


it is no reflection on the judgment of the pre- 


ſent maſters or truſtees, to cenſure ſome of the 
long eſtabliſhed practices in their ſchools, ſincde 


they are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, 


and confirmed by a very powerful law, the law 
of cuſtom, But is half the year neceſlary to be 
dedicated to relaxation, on account of the labour 


of the other half? Surely not; and if I might 
chat 
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that there ſhould be but two breakings-up i in 


4H the year. They ſhould be at Chriſtmas and at 


Midſummer, and ſhould” continue one month - 
each time. 5 

The conſequences of too long 4 too fre- 
quent vacations are obvious. They are the loſs 


of time, which might de moſt uſefully employ. =— > 
ed, the forgetting of thoſe things which were 


already acquired *, the contracting of idle and 


vicious habits, a diſreliſh of the employments, _ 
and an owe 3 comm of the confinement of 2 15 


chose, 8 
Wich refrolh to the conſtant be en of 
ſaints days and public feſtivals in ſchools, I ſee 
little reaſon for it. I know not how a boy can 


pay a proper reſpe& to a ſaint's day better, than 1 
by improving his mind, and endeavouring to 


acquire knowledge upon it. Are half the pre- 
cious days of childhood and youth to be thrown 
away without improvement, becauſe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanac? The 


practice of keeping them at ſchool indiſcrimi- 


nately, as they are often kept at preſent, is ma- 
nie abſurd, and a relique of popery., _ 78 
A few fingte holidays ſhould, however, be . : 
lowed, in the intervals between the half-yearly _ 
returns of vacation. But I wiſh them to be 
granted in the fallowing manner: If any one boy 
bas performed an exerciſe of remarkable merit, 
or ade: an A Ent res or * 


15 = — opera interrupta, minzque” 


Murorum ingentes. 


| The works unfiniſhed. Took! the e walls aubich, 8 pu | f 
| m/e aria FOE. EG 50 | Vigo. 1 
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| haved, in any reſpect, ſo as to deferve. difline- 
tion, let a holiday be conceded in honour. of 
bim, and let it be called his holiday. This 
cannot fail of exciting a ſpirit of emulation; 
and while it effectually contributes to the pur- 
poſe of neceſſary recreation, it muſt alſo promote 
_ a general improvement. 

A great diverſity of opinions prevails on the - 
propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, to be performed 
in their long holidays, 1 wiſh every thing to 
be done, which can be done, to advance im- 
provement, and therefore am led to deſire that 
the practice may be continued. It certainly 
contributes to keep up the boy's habit of appli- 
cation, as well as his knowledge already acquir- 
ed. I have heard many arguments againſt it; 
but they all appeared to originate from that fatal 
ſpirit of relaxing *, and diſſipation, which is the 
| ſource of vice as well as. ignorance, and when 
uncontroled, preſages a general decreaſe of 
| ſonal merit, and a conſequent declenſion of em- 
. 5 . e 


Some waſiorn have enticely given it 1. They 
have been obliged to ſubmit their judgment to 
the perverſeneſs of their boys, and the inconſiderate 5 

5 2 of parents. Indeed, their 1inTEREST 
has often compelled them to give it up. For boys, 
Who have a taſk ſet them, which they know will | 

be exacted at their return, will not ſcruple to ſaß 
any thing to induce their parent to change their 
oa), THAT THEY MAY EVADE THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE TASK. And parents are often, in 
theſe days, implicitly Gov:rnep by their children, 
without being ſenſible of ME an 1 mg 
—— wenkneft | | 


With 
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With reſpe& to the quantity of the holiday 
taſk, it ſhould: certainly be moderate. It —__ « 
not fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of the holidays. 
It ſhould conſiſt of a portion of the grammar, or 

| a claflic, to exerciſe the memory, and of compo- - 
ſition to employ the invention. It ſhould be juſt 
enough to keep the mind in order, and not ſo 


long as to weary or diſguſt it. Whatever is | WE 
appointed by the judicious maſter, the judicious 


parent will require to be performed“. 


* Before I leave the ſubje& of holidays, I will 
add a few remarks, which I hope may be uſeful. 
The vacations are the times when the boys. 
make their report to their parents of every cir- 
cumſtance in the maſter's conduct, both in his fa- 
mily and in his ſchool, Every tongue is then em- 
ployed in uttering the various conceptions of him 
and his management, juſt as they are formed by 
the immat ure and inconſiderate minds of boys. 
Tei utter commonly pays his reſpects to the 


parei. . 1 the holidays, and his reception is aa. 


cording to the boy's report, which is often unfa- 
vourable, _ SO i gd Pon 
Now I would wiſh parents to conſider what a va- 
riety of circumſtances tend to render the evil re- 
ports of their children falſe or exaggerated. Boys 
are in general incompetent judges of things, — _ 
They judge haſtily, partially, imperfectly, and im- 
properly, from the natural defects and weakneſs 


of their age. They alſo intentionally miſrepre-. 


ſent 1 They hate thoſe who reſtrain them, 
they feel reſentment for correction, they love 
change, they love idleneſs, and the indulgences of 


their home. Like all human. creatures, they are 


apt not to know when they are well, and to com- 
plain. Let parents then conſider theſe things im- 
partially, and be cautious of aſperſing the cha- 
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rafter, and diſturbing the happineſs of thoſe who 
may: probably deſerve thanks rather than ill uſage; 
whoſe. office 1s at beſt full of care and anxiety, and, 
when it is interrupted by the injudicious interfe- 


«rence or complaints of the parents, becomes in- 


* 


n ͤ y d ne 
If a father ſuſpects his confidence to have been 
miſplaced, it is beſt to withdraw it immediately 
without altercation, and without calumniating re- 
proaches. It would alſo be an excellent method 
of conſulting their own. peace, and the welfare of 
their other ere if maſters made a rule to ex- 
elude from their ſchools the children of thoſe pa- 
rents Who are unjuſtly diſcon tente. 


> 


. 3% 1 
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ON THE BEHAVIOUR or PARENTS TO SCHO- 


LARS WHEN AT HOME,” AND DURING THE 


RECESS, 


— 


Thus jv ed, 5, SOT wore dg du vida, fort 


B. eiu ore avrwvy ö H ors ,s Wardevuperr A. 


u, Y i v Tayallry' Eͤ T x} ynpderouuwy 
or GEH VX. 77 Go ſhould ever graut u 


children, then aue will con ſider concerning them, how 
abe may educate them in the beſt manner poſſible ; for 


it is an advantage common to us bath (the huſband 


and wife), to have theſe 4vho are to * Ws, a 


to maintain ut in old age, at good 


treated with great kindneſs. You ſhould not ſay, af. 


ter you haue paid them their little reward, that you 


are under no farther obligation to them. There really 
are ſome things which ars worth more than the price 
at which they are bought, SENECA, 
Parent's example will com monly | have 

more weight than a maſter's precepts. 


It is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, that te 
parent co-operate with the maſter, both by pre-. 


cept and example, and that he contribute all he 


can, to inſpire his ſon with a love and veneration 


i 8 — 


e Kinornen. 

Præceptorum magna caritas ſit; ne dicas nihil 
quidquam his debere niſi mercedulam, Quedam 
pluris ſunt quam emuntur. The maſters ſhould be 


© 
| 
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for his inſtructor He muſt, indeed, firſt find 
ane who 1 is worthy of love and veneration +3 for 


. 


* Obſerve the oats of. Perſiu to his maſter, 
_ Cm primùm pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſũt, 
Bullaque ſuccin&is laribus donata pependit ; 
Dum blandi comites, totaque impune Suburra 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo: 
Chmque iter ambiguum eſt, et vitz neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui : teneros tu ſuſcipis.annos * 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu. Tunc fallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores; 
Et premitur ratione animus } vincique laborat, 
Arxtifcemque tuo ducit ſub pollice valtum. 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles 
Et tecum primas epulis.decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus et requiem pariter diſpanimus ambo, 
Aͤtque verecunda laxamus ſeria mensa. 
Neſcio 32 certè eſt quod me tibi temperat 
1 PER81V8. 
"7 77 at N at _ BIR Es manhood ſets me free, : 
I then depoſed myſelf, and left the reigns to thit : : 
On thy wiſe nosoM | REPOSED my bead, 
. od by my better Socrates was bred. 
Then thy ſtrait rule ſet virtue in my fight | 
The crooked line reforming by the right.. 
V reqforn took the bent of my command, 
Vat formed and poliſhed by thy . fo hand... | 
| Long ſummer days thy precepts ] rehearſe, 
And winter nights were ſhort in thy —_— 
| One bas our labour, one was our 77 ba: 
One frugal ſupper did our ftudies cloſe, . . 
What flar I kngw not, but Jome ar I * 
Ha. given thee an rene oer my mind. 
0 Darn. 
| + Eft aliquid quod ex magno viro vel tacente 
your Clas. Aliquis vir "won ms et. "cal 
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it is difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel a 
boy to eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes not 


amiable and eſtimable qualities. 


When ſuch an inſtructor is found, g reat « con- 


fidence ſhould be placed in him *. Is ſhould be 


remembered, that the principles and diſpoſition 
of ſuch an one, and not only a regard to his in- 


tereſt, will lead him to-do juſtice to a pupil en- 


truſted to his care. If the pupil live under his 


roof, the maſter's table and economy muſt be 
openly approved by the parent, if it really de- 


ſerves approbation. Boys, from a want of 


judgment, of experience, of principle, however 
well treated, will often complain to their parents 


of ill uſage. If there is no reaſon for complaint, 


they will not ſcruple to invent one. If the pa- 


rent liſten to them, they will obſerve no bounds, 
and heſitate not to propagate the moſt ſhocking 


oculos habendus, ut fic tanquam an ſpectante vi- 
vamus. You may profit ſomething from a great man, 
even when be is filent. Some good man is to be choſen 
and to be kept before the eyes, that ſo. aue may live, 
as it were, under his fight. | SENECA, 


.» Du majorum umbris tenuem et ſine Pn 


terram * : i 


8 SN crocos et in urna 4 perpetuum ver, 
Qui PRACEPTOREM ſancti voluere PARENTIs 


Eſſe loco. | JuvenaL. 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandfires, reft 5 
No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt ; 
Eternal ſprings, and rifing flow? rs, adorn 


The reliques of each wenerable urn 

Who fious reverence to their tutors paid, 

As re nen, and as Gods ona 
: Mr. CHARLES DxYDEN. 
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. calumnies againſt their inſtructor. The love of 
. novelty induces them to wiſh to be removed to 
another place of education; or revenge, for 
ſome proper correction inflicted upon them *, 
urges them to ſpare no pains in injuring their 
- maſter's intereſt, I have ſeen the moſt flagrant 
acts of injuſtice, in this particular, committed 
by parents at the inſtigation of their' children, 
I have known many a tender mother + attack a 
„ RGEE Le 0 „ truly 


„ Omnis diſciplina gravis eſt puero. 
All diſcipline is a bardſbip to a bey. TY 
VVV PERU DEN TIVUS. 
_ Add to this, that boys have had little expe- 
rience. Finding, therefore, a ſhare of phyſical and 
moral evil at their ſchool, which is alſo to be 
found every where, though they have not yet felt 
it, they conclude that their ſchool is of all places 
the moſt miſerable. _ TS Tg 
- + Mothers, engaged in pleaſure and dreſs, and 
vanity of every ſort and degree, generally take care, 
when the boys go home, to find ſome fault in the 
articles of MENDING Or WASHING LINEN, or COMB- 
- ING THE HAIR, Or PROVISIONS, in order to ap- 
pear at an eaſy rate very CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES, 
and to quiet their own conſciences, for their neglect 
of their children in matters of real importance — 
Thus a filly woman, without any juſt cauſe, irritates 
her huſband againſt a worthy inſtructor, who has been, 
labouring to adorn her offspring with virtue and 
learning. The maſter's vacations are thus imbit- 
tered ; and, after all his labour, he receives à reluc - 
tant PITTANCE and CHAGRIN,— The fault alleged 
is often the invention of a favourite ſervant, Who 
hopes to ingratiate herſelf, by whiſpering calumnies 
in the ear of her weak and vain miſtreſs. Theſe 
matters are facts well known to all who are * 
6 EAELTE LL 108 | | cerne 
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truly worthy, a benevolent, and a generous in- 
ſtructor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and 


throw out the blackeſt aſperſions on his charac- 


ter, becauſe a humoured child had told a falſe 
ſtory concerning his domeſtic management. 
The fact alleged has been proved to be falſe; but 
pride has kept the mother from retracting, and 
has even ſtimulated her to add new virulence to 
her mercileſs invectives. So thankleſs is the 
uſeful office of a ſchoolmaſter, where a parent is 
deſtitute of judgment, humanity, and gratitude. 
This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging pa- 
rents is very common. There is ſcarcely a 


| ſchool in England that could not produce in- 
ſtances of it. It has been complained of by 
many ſenſible ſuperintendants of places of edu- 


cation*, It has broke the peace of many an 
„ I 


— 


cerned in the domeſtic care of boys at ſchool ; and 
though they appear trifles, yet 3 


— he xu ſeria ducunt 
Jn mals. VVV 
Theſe trifles lead to ſerious ills, _ Hor, 
„The youth who, at his fathers's table, has 
been uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, 
than which nothing is more pernicious to any con- 
ſtitution, old or young, will think himſelf miſerable, 
when he comes to the ſimple and regulated diet of 
a boarding-ſchool ; though this laſt is much more 
conducive to health. He who has been uſed to do 
whatever he pleaſes at home, will think it very 


grievous to be ontrouled, when he comes to a place 


of education. The conſequence will be, that his 
complaints will be innumerable as his imaginary 
grievances. While the truth will not ſeem a ſuffi- 
cient foundation for complaining, lies and inven- 

„„ CEN „ tions © 
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ingenious man, who had engaged in the care of 
youth, and paved the way to the ruin of hope. 
ful boys. No boy will ever ſettle at a place of 
education, when he finds it in his power to re- 
move himſelf from it, in a fit of diſpleaſure, by 
the invention of a groundleſs calumny, _ 
hut a complaint from a boy againſt his maſ. 
ter may be well founded; and therefore I adviſe 
a ſenſible parent, who can govern his temper, 
to purſue the following conduct. When he 
| Hears the complaint, let him not appear to the 
boy to pay much attention to it, but, at the 
ſame time, revolve it in his own mind; and if 
he finds it has the appearance of probability, let 
| hn go to the ma and Peak: to wan on the 


tions will be called in; for 0 had, very. | Utrle 
principle. They will be liſtened to by the fond 
parent. The number of them. will increaſe upon 
| their meeting encouragement. The education. of 
the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory 3 but 
experienced and notorious fact. 
The weakneſs of parents in this reſpe& does 
indeed exceed belief. This weakneſs is the 
cauſe of their liſtening to,the-groundleſs complaints 
_ againſt their maſters ; of xzsTRAiNING and u. 
| PERING their maſters in the diſcharge of their 
duty, and of ungratefully imputing to the maſ- 
ter's want. of care, the failure of their children's“ 
improvement in what NATURE HAS, DENIED 


THEM GAPACITIES FOR; at the ſame time they 


| know other youths have made proper improvements 
under the ſame care; and cannot, with any co- 
1our of reaſon, ſuppoſe a prudent maſter ſo much 
his own enemy, as to neglect one er and uſe 
diligence with another.“ Fears Boxen. 
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ſabje& i in private. If the maſter cannot clear 
up the matter to his ſatisfaction, and prove the 
falſity of the charge, then let the parent ſhew 
his diſpleaſure as he thinks proper; but if the 

maſter can make it appear that the complaint is 
groundleſs, the parent ought to repreſent to his 
ſon the bad conſequences to his own happineſs, 
of a malicious and a lying diſpoſition. © Let him 
alſo do the. maſter the juſtice to ſpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to refute thoſe calummating 
accuſations, which the perverſeneſs of his child 
may have ſpread far and wide, and beyond the 
3 of recalling. Few angry parents can 
act this honourable part ; 0 but to act erode | 

is cruel and unjuſt, ** ; 
| Maſters have at beſt a painful a Jaboricds - 

employment. It ought not to. be made worſe 
by the caprice and the injuſtice of parents. Ap- 

plauſe, and the expreſſions of ſatisfaction in a 
parent, are often more agreeable rewards to the 
| maſter than the annual ſtipend. © Indeed, I have 
often heard old and experienced. inftruRors de- 

_ clare, that the whole buſineſs of managing a 
large ſchool, and training ther PDR to learning 


df. Occidit ng 3 repetifa magiliros. | 
The ſame difh Ws pg over. . over FAIT: Lilli 


the poor maſters. ' Juv. Fs 
Hoc quoque te manet ut © pueros clementa Go- 
ene 5 


Ocecupet extremis in vicis 4LBůA ben nac . 
Dis likewiſe is lieh to be jour lot. Gre buirs 
Fall come upon you before You are able to lea be 9 of | 

teaching the A, B, Cy % Hog. 1 
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and virtue, was nothing in compariſon with the 
trouble which was given by whimſical, 1gno- ; 
rant, and diſcontented parents, 
But waving the regard due to the maſter's 
comfort and intereſt, let us conſider the ſubject 
merely as it concerns the child's welfare, 
Many parents are weak enough to repreſent to 
their children, and even to imagine themſelves, 
chat a ſchool is a place of puniſhment only; a 
place where the boy is condemned, for the ſake 
of learning I know not what of dead languages, 
to do eee during the greater part of the 
| In conſequence of this opinion, he is 
— 2d during the holidays with every dainty, 
and gratified with every indulgence, as a com- 
penſation. Let him have this delicacy, and 
that amuſement, cries the fond parent “, for 
| ſurely he has hardſhips enough at ſchool : and 
then perhaps follows a tale, containing an ac- 
count of ſome particulars reſpecting the provi- 
fions, and the table of the maſter, which the boy 
New told his maid or his * with . 


. * Corporum nutrices, animarum novercz. 
Tam ſtultè pueros diligimus ut odiſſe pon 5 
videamur. - 
Corporis curà mentem . 
Ante palatum quam os inſtituimus. 
Feud nurſes of the body, aer cee 7 to 3 — 12 
1 * Me love our boys fo fooliſhly, that 70 gow 
as if aue hated them. By too much car — 
they have overwhelmed the uind. e form * 
_ before ar ave form the mouth. | 
_  CanDanus aps Dizi 4 
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ed and falſe circumſtances. Pampered at home, 
and encouraged in calumniating his ſchool, he 
returns to it in ill humour, diffuſes a ſpirit of 


diſcontent, and is rendered incapable both of 


happineſs and improvement. 
| Yet all theſe evils are trifling, in compariſon . 
with others which may reſult from negligent 
and improper behaviour to children at home, 
and during the receſſes. There are few houſes 
where ſomething does not inadvertently paſs, 
which, though in itſelf innocent, corrupts a 
young and inexperienced mind. In the con- 
verſation even of perſons of judgment and vir= 
tue, ſomething will frequently drop, which may 
give a wrong and a pernicious idea to a boy. 
This, however, cannot eaſily be-avoided. But 
from this may be collected, how greatly the 
boy may ſuffer from ſeeing vicious examples, 
and hearing vicious - converſation in a father's. 
houſe. Whatever he ſees and hears there has 
a powerful effect on him; not ony becauſe he 
naturally loves and reſpects his father's houſe - 
and family; but alſo becauſe he leads a life of 
idleneſs at home. That attention which, at 
ſchool, is devoted to virtuous purſuits, is, in the 


holidays, at liberty to be engaged in _vanityz E 
from which the tranſition to Mes is eaſy and ns- 


I might in this place enumerate various ſen- 
timents of the antients, on the great regard that 


ought to be paid to all behaviour and converſa- 
tion which paſſes in the preſence of a, boy, 
The remark of Juvenal, among others, that 


the greateſt reverence is due to boys, is uni- 


— 


P>  verkly | 


+ Ld *, But how ſhall it be put in 
practice in a large and opulent family, where, 
-fuppoſing the father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet viſitors and ſervants will 
| ſeldom ſubmit to reſtraint ? With ſervants © 4 
boy commonly loves to aſſociate. And they 
ſometimes, without intending it, will fruſtrate 
all the care of the maſter and the parents united. 
What then can be done? I anſwer, that the 
boy muſt be ſuffered to be at home no more 
than is neceſſary. Never let him remain there 
after the cloſe of the receſs. While he is there, 
let him be the companion of his father and mo- 
| ther, or of ſome grave and judicious perſon, If 
it happens that the father and mother are ſome- 
times fo engaged as not to be able to permit 
their fon to accompany them, let him have 
ſome kind of taſk ſet him during their abſence; 
ſomething eaſy and entertaining, and only ſuffi- 
_ cient to prevent him from contracting habits f 
 idleneſs, and from ſeeking the company of ſer- 
vants, and from running into vice — for | 
employment. 4 
Under the management of virtuous and judi- : 
_ cious parents, the holidays may be rendered 
ſubſervient to valuable purpoſes. Parental au- 
_ thority + may then interpoſe to confirm the i in- 1 | 
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Ru Maxima debeter pueris reyerentia. | 
he greateſt reverence is due to boys. © 1 

. 4 With reſpect to pirental” aue the wiſe | 
Rouſſeau ſays, Never oxDer your fon to do any -.. 
thing in the world; do not even let him think. that 
you abate any authority over him.” | _ 
Rovsszau) $ Euirivs. 
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ſtructions of the preceptor . It may inſtil re- 
ligious and moral principles, which can ſcarcely 
fall to be well received from an affectionate fa- 
ther and mother T. Something of graceful. be- 
haviour, and a knowledge of the world, may be 
- acquired, by ſeeing the company which viſits i in 
the family. But let it always be remembered, 
that no acquiſition of this kind can compenſate 
the loſs of the virtuous habits and ſentiments ac- 
quired in a Lee courſe of ſeholaſtic diſ- 
= 1 k. 5 | 


_ ® Ipſe wiki 6" incorruptiſimus omnes 
Bags doctores aderat. „ 
My father himſelf came among my infrage, and 5 
Was my meſt uncorrupted guardian. h Ho K. 
* Nate g ire bg J Pcietu= x . | 
207 be Nu of 4 ryan is a e's al | 
- SockaTEs-apud Stob. 
Oste eſt. quod, patriz civem populoque deditt, 
Si facis ut patriz fit 1doneus — - 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et  qui- 
bus hunc Tu (i. e. Parza) | 
Moribus inſtituas. | „5 
e thank you for giving your connery & now mans-" 
ber of it, vid 2 ing him a uſeful member; 
for it will make a' great difference by what qualifi- 
a and what e oe „ the Father, ow him. 
Juvenal. .- 
It is . too true, that 8 ſi quid 
(liberi) lic.ntids dixerint; riſu et oſculo excipimus 
verba ingenuis indigna : — nos docuimus, ex nobis 
audierunt, , e are pleaſed if our children talt a 
little bicentionſly. We receive them with ſmiles and 
Lies, if. they. bring out ſome low And wulgar ex» 
preſfion : —— We teach them all theſe boner; z they 
have beard them from, ounſelvei. QuiNnTILIAN, 


. . 
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31s ON | THE een. ee. 
8 But, . 1 
Nil dictu erden viſuque bac non rangat, 
Intra quæ puer eſt. 
Lier nothing diſgraceful to be ſeen or ſpoken of, come 
' wear the threſhold _— avhich is a boy, Juv, 
Though it is not poſſible, in this turbulent ſcene, 
to follow this Chri ian precept of the Pagan poet 
Kterally and ſtrictly; though vice will obtrude it- 
ſelf on the attention, yet leſs of it will be ſeen, if 
care is taken, than if it is not. 
The following is Seneca's rule for the manage 
ment of the ſcholar in his holidays: - 
Dabimus aliquod laximentum. Deſides verd 
eſſe non finemus et procul a contactu deliciarum 
retinebimus.. . Quo plus indulgetur 711118 
VN1C1s EO.CORRUPTIOR ILLIS ANIMUS 8 
Offenſas patienter ille non feret, cui HIL un- 
QUAM NEGATUM, CUI LACHRYMAS SEMPER 
_ MATFR ABSTERSIT, CUI SATISFACTUM EST DE 
_ PEDAGoco, e will allow them Jome relaxation, 
_ but evill reftrain. them yoo e and dowd 
NO) Ke. 12 8 5 | 
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on LENITY AND SEVERITY or * 


Nee damen nec ph ſtare poreſt, Gl in ea nec 


rectè faclis præmia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia pec- 


catis. Neither can a private family nor à tate ſub- 


l, if no rewards are held out in it for good conduct, 
nor W **. offences. 71 1 * 


TUMANITY is ſhocked at the As of 
ſeverity which has been often uſed in 


Cho An infant has ſuffered more under a : 


ſevere maſter, than a culprit under the rigour of 


the Jaw for offences againſt the community. 


Compaſſion alone muſt excite all who are not 


deſtitute of feeling, to interpoſe in the protee- 7 
tion of defenceleſs childhood. But reaſon alſo. 
informs us, that extreme rig2ur is not oz ly to 


be reprobated for its cruelty, but likewiſe for its 


inutility in promoting the purpoſes of education, I 
and its il] effects on the puerile diſpoſition. 


The heart is injured by it in a degree not be 
compenſated by any improvement of the under- 


ſtanding, even if it were found to en. o | 
improvement. | 


In all helutrats ea fach as 1 hs. 5 


pidity, or habitual depravity, it were rr 8 


maſters could be diſintereſted, or parents 


impartial enough to lay aſide all chiovetirs: of 


fan inſtruction, and to deſtine their charge ta 
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ſome occupation which requires little or no pre- 
paratory diſcipline. The difficulty conſiſts in 
determining the exact time at which the trial 
ſhall be concluded. And this is a difficulty not 
-eaſily overcome; for parental fondneſs will not 
8 eaſily be led to deſpair of a ſon's abilities, and it 
1s, it muſt be owned, a painful taſk, to convince 
a parent of fo melancholy a a truth. In ſuch a 
_ cijreumſtanee, the maſter will at leaſt act a mer- 
 ciful part, to let the boy proceed unmoleſted as 
well as he can, and not correct him for invo- 
luntary omiſſion, and for natural defects. 5 He 
will then comply with the rule preſeribed by 
common ſenſe and juſtice, to do no harm where 
he can do no good “. 


Parents have ines fo far overcome their * 


0 feelings, by their defire of promoting what they 
judged the welfare of their children, as to re- 
quire ſeverity. It is an unreaſonable demand 
upon a man of liberal education, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion has been ſoftened by the ſtudies of huma- 
nity, No emolument can recompenſe him for 
that degradation which he muſt endure by ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to inflict ſufferings: on à fel- 
low. creature at that tender age, which cannot, 
Pati deſerve extreme rigour. 5 
The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that be that I 
| ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, comes frem 
too high authority to be controverted. He that 
ſpareth « moderate uſe of the rod on proper « oc 
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Mali bierepteres, qui ; Giſcipules libentids 7” Y 


berant uam docent. They are bad maſters wu 


had rather ' beat than teach their "I a 
| Morus. 
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caſio, indiſputably does an injury to the de- 
linquent; becauſe he encourages, by . 5 
the repetion of his crime. But this paffage, li 
moſt others, has been mifapplied, and more evil 
has re ſulted from the too liberal, than from the 5 
too ſparing, uſe of the rod. 5 
Human nature is, however, at every age of 
life; prone to eyil; particularly prone at a time 
when to inherent corruption are added, imbeci- 
| lity of underſtanding, and want of experience *, 
Idleneſs is alſo difficult to be avoided at an age, 
when the effects of exertion are unknown, or 
too remote to affect the mind f. A very young 
boy is commanded to commit a certain portion 
of his grammar to memory. The taſk he finds 
painful. Enticements to neglect furround him; 
and the benefit to be received by performing. 
the tafk is diſtant, and of a nature which, he 
cannot comprehend. Diſpoſitions the moſt ” 
* amiable, and the moſt MEET: to i in ln 


5 


5 Cereus 4 in vitium gecti. 5 e S ES 
Yielding, as wax, to vice. — Hot. 
oy nequitia ſubrepit ; virtus Aficilis iaventuy 
eſt „rectorem, ducemque deſiderat. Etiam fine 
magiſtro vitia diſcuntur, Wickeane/5 ſoon infinuates 
fe 5 Viriue is di I Aculi to be found; * if requires a - 
direftor and guide. Vices are learned auithout any in 
ſtructor. 8 ate _ Sore 
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+ Id imprimis cavere . oportebit, n ne. que Kuli. 
amare nondum poteſt, oderit. Thi, in the ft 
Place, you muſt take. care of — that he: * not: 7 
* fades WPF bop carne: op bu. 
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nture , are perhaps, at the boyiſh. period of 


No life, under the ſtrongeſt temptations to idleneſs, 


and its conſequence, improper behaviour. To 
_ ſuffera fertile ſoil to be over- run with weeds, or 


__ tolie uncultivated, is lamentable. What then 


| ſcribed by the poet Vida. 


can be done? Some method muſt be deviſed of 
Influencing the hopes and fears; and this muſt 
be - accommodated to the. diſpoſition. On a 
meek and tender diſpoſition, very flight marks 
ol diſpleaſure or approbation will produce a 
powerful effect; an angry look or word will 


V * Such diſpoſitions are, however, thus finely de- 


Oiontra autem vanum multi effudere laborem 
- Quos fruſtra excoluiſſe ſolym male pinguis arenæõ ³ 


Penituit, ventiſque viam tentaſſe negatis 


Quod ne cui ſero contingat forte docent, 
Continuo poterit certis præſciſcere fignis, _ 

Namque puer nullis rectorum hortatibus ipſe 
| Sponte ſua exercetur, amatque, rogatque docentes 
Primus, inardeſcitque ingenti laudis amore. 


Provocat hunc ſocios pulchra ad certamina primus g 


Exultatque animo victor, ſuperatus amaris 


| {5  Mordetur curis, latebraſque et ſola requirit, 


_ -Infelix loca, ad æquales pudet ire, graveſque 
Vultus ferre nequit chari rectoris inultus. 
Nec lachrymis penitus caruerunt ora decoris 
Hic mihi fe divis, fatiſque volentibus affert 
 Huic muſz indulgent omnes, hunc poſcit Apollo 
At nullam prorſus tibi ſpem fruſtra excitat ille 


| ” | Quem non ulla movet prædulcis gloria fame | 


Et præcepta negat duras dimittere in aures 
- Immemor auditi, cui turpis inertia mentem / 
Dejicit, atque hebetes torpent in corpore ſenſus 

Huic curam moneo nequiſquam impendat inanem. 


ES W 


. 


a truly ingenuous mind, praiſe and ſhame will at 


_ thoſe who are neither remarkable for tenderneſs - 
of feeling, nor generoſity of nature, and who 
. conſtitute the common herd, and the greater 
part s, I with _ aſſert, that it will be ſome- 

times indiſpenſab] 1 neceſſary to inflict corporal 


new topic. | Long and conſtant experience has 


on this ſubject, as well as on others, deſerves. 
little attention. 1 


there are a ſew methods which may be tried 
_ previouſly to the infliction of extreme ſeverity. - 
They may be confined from play on a holiday ;. 
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ſucceed better as a corrective on ſuch an one, 
than ſtripes on the back of the audacious. On 


all times be ſufficient. On the intermediate ſorts, 


puniſhment 4. To inveigh againſt it, is no : 


decided on its abſolute neceſſity. Declamation 


— the+ mare ent add. 


they may be debarred a mea}; they may be ſent 


— 


ditional taſk may be aſſigned. "The frequency 
of theſe, however, deſtroys their effect; and, in 
| we fb it is not owns nvold as uſe -ag 


tome — * "_— Rags one Fro, 0 


oM N, dre ixarticove, Tous 8 peraty wit. 
"7 Thus; be thou bt that the VERY GOoD and the very 
-- BAD Uuere ed but few; * that the MiDDis 


$ORT avere the moſt numerous. PLATO. 


to their chamber before their companions ;z their Þ 


pocket allowance may be retrenched ; or an ad- 


RR g wompede. 
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the rod ®, Capital crimes, ſuch. as immoral ꝛc- 
tions, whichy from the early depravity of the 
human heart, often abound in ſchools, muſt 
meet with a capital puniſhment. The -greateſt 
; degree of terror and diſgrace attends it, when 
inflicted with a few. coneomitant formalities, 
_ which ſometimes operate when the pain: would 
be diſregarded, After all, they who are con- 
verſant with boys, know that "there ſometimes 
., ariſe individuals ſo hardened by nature or habit, 
that they can bear. every pain with alacrity, and 
lory in their ſhame. | For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea- 
4 fe opens the only refuge 
Lenity, however amiable its motive, when ill- 
| Judged + and exceſſive, is in effect cruelty, It 
is eaſy to enlarge i in its praiſe, and almoſt an 
thing advanced in recommendation of it wil 
find an attentive. audience, But when ſpecula- 
tion is reduced to practice, the ſober. deciſions 
of experience muſt ſuperſede the flouriſhes of 
fanciful declamation. Artificial rhetorio may 
adorn any quality, and recommend any conduct; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, or 
can be confidently relied on, which has not the 
ſanction of the mother of Wiſdom, Experience. 
Some degree of ei as and has, ever. bets. 


Sit I ITY 
1 "Quo, ſepius monuerit, hoc 1 caſtigabiei 
The Genen the maſter a aner the leſs freqututly. 
| be will chaftiſe. 4 U e ag 
But this is not univerſally true ; for frequent: re. 
. loſe their efficacy by their frequency. 91 
.+ Impusitas peccandi waxima illecebra.(z Inpu- 
nity, is th ee iti n * n W N 
. e ghd no eee 2 ieee 
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adopted in our beſt ſeminaries ; -and bodily pu- 
niſhment is appointed by the ſtatutes even of 
our univerſities, though, indeed, never inflicted 
in the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to have been 
one of the laſt 'who underwent an academical 
| flagellation. So generous a ſpirit as was his, it 
it may be preſumed, could not have deſerved it; 
and indeed the kind of diſcipline is highly im- 
proper in the univerſities. But in ſchools, the 
general practice, as well as reaſon, may juſtify r 
it; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that all the maſ- 
ters who have preſided in our public ſchools, 
have been injudicious or inhumane. == 
The infliction of puniſhment requires great 
Judgment, and great command of temper ; 
judgment to proportion the degree of ſeverity to 
the degree of mental feeling, or want of it; and 
command of temper, that the cool reſult of the 
dictates of juſtice may not appear the effect of | 
anger and revenge“. Not to be able to com- | 
mand paffion, is to ſet a bad example to the 
| ſcholars, and to leſſen authority, by ſhewing 
weakneſs; for it is great weakneſs in an in- 


In emendando ne acerbus, &c. Quidam ſic 
objurgant quaſi oderint. One muſt not be bitter in 
correctiug, 2 . ſome reprimand as if they hated the © 

33 __ QuinTILIANs, 

The maſter, in my opinion, ſhould act with the 
coolneſs and ſteadineſs of the laws, which inflict | 
| un on crimes, without attending to per- 

ons | „ 
But Dr. Prieſtley thinks it ſhould appear to be 
the effect of anger; and he gives ingenious rea- 
ſons. See his Obſervations on Education. 


Nantes ſtructor 
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KruQor to be often carried away by the impulſe 


of anger“. He who does not check his „ 
will find it grow habitual; and it will lead him 


to ſudden acts of injuſtice and cruelty, of which 
| he will immediately repent, without being able 


to make any adequate reparation for breaking 


the ſpirit of an innocent and injured child +. 


I would puniſh you as you deſerve, ſaid Se. 
neca, to his ſlave, if I were not in a paſſion. - 
Lord Kaims, like every other humane man, dif. 
_ approves of the ſeverity of ſchool puniihments. 


But I am not ſure that the following cenſure is 
Ahuite juſt: 1 | £ 


To dwell upon theſe inſtances, ſays he, would 
be irkſome. I confine myſelf to one, illuſtrious 
| Indeed, as it relates to Eton, a ſchool in high |! 
vogue. In that ſchool, there ſtands expoſed to 
open view the TERRIBLE block that the boys muſt 
\ | kneel upon to receive a Hogging perhaps as of- 
ten from the bad humour of the maſter, as from 
the demerit of the offender. And that the boys 


: may never loſe fight of puniſhment, matters are 


ſo contrived as to furniſh examples once a week 
at leaft, chiefly on Monday, which, in the lan- 
guage of the ſchool, has obtained the illuftrious 
- - appellation of the Day of Doom. Would one 
imagine, that a diſcipline. ſo brutal ſhould ſtand 
firm, even againſt the humanity of modern man- 


The following paſſage on the propriety of 
exacting from young perſons, an implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion to reaſonable authority, ſeems worthy of at- 
_ tention. , - „ 1 

It is of great importance that children and 

young perſons be accuſtomed to ſubmit, without 
difficulty and reluQance, to proper authority; by 

which is meant ſuch authority as it is-for their 
Eo | own 
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own good, and the good of ſociety, that they 
| on. ge becauſe that habit of ready ſab. | 

miſſion, and the temper of mind which accom- 
panies it, will be of unſpeakable ſervice to them, 
and to every ſociety of which they ſhall be mem- 


bers, through life. Now this can only be en- | 


forced by the parent, or tutor, abſolutely inſiſting 
upon ſubmiſſion, without ever retracting what has. 
once been peremptorily enjoined, and without ever 
remitting the penalty which has been once threat® 
ened for an ce, unleſs ſome ſufficient and ma- 
nifeſt reaſon intervene. | i + * 
„Mankind always yield to neceſſity, and when 
their ſituation is properly underſtood by them, 
they do it at once, and without pain. A child 
that finds it abſolutely impoſſible for him to reach 
the moon, will never ſtretch his hand towards it | 
again. If he be ſhut up in a room, he will never 
think of puſhing againſt the wall, becauſe he never 
knew it give way to him; but he will go to the 
door, and make repeated attempts to force his way 
out there, becauſe he has known the door to open. 
| It is the ſame with man in every period of life,” 
EL Yo ao 


quam literis clarum, fieri. . . Quod: 


5 
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"Our Ide 55e bro &y Tic vod 2 us oneolilts, * 
vnde ved, avrory onw; ws BikTirog "irate I know not on 
 avhat a ſerious and Senfible man ſhould rather employ 

himſelf than on his jon, that be may be rendered as. 


Fox's man as poſfeble. . . PLaTo. 
* leges ſine moribus 15 ; i 
at Samy laws without goed morals = Hos . 


7 HOE VER has had experience among 
0 young people, will have remarked, how 
early, and with what violence, the vicious pro- 

penſi itivs of human nature diſplay themſelves *, 
To eradicate them is difficult, and perhaps im- 

poſſible. But they may be reſtrained and 

| weakened +, ſo as to be rendered leſs dangerous 
fo future felicity. 1 
There ; 


» Moſt men employ PE firſt part of their vis 
to make the remainder miſerable. 
MaRcnioness Ds Lans a 
5 + Si literis non potes, ad virtati ſtude. Nemo 
non ad illam ſatis ingenioſus ubi non acumen quæ- 
ritur, ſed voluntas. . . Majus tutiuſque eſt virtute 
| ad virtutem 
animi, literarum lux acceſſerit, tum demum con- 


ſummatum quiddam atque perfectum eſt id qui- 


dem, fi qua in rebus humanis poteſt eſſe perfectio. 
If you cannst fludy letters, fludy virtue. , There is 
nobody * is not * enough to be goed, for 


* 
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There are many moſt deftruQive vices of 
wt againſt which no vigilance can ſufficiently 

guard. All that a maſter can do is, to check 

any tendency to them when he happens to de- 
te it, to correct all converſation and behaviour 
which lead to the commiſſion of them, and to 
take care that the pupil is obſerved in retirement 
as cloſely as circumſtances will allow. Some 
vices are ſo indelicate, as ſcarcely to admit of 
being mentioned“. But where there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect any boy of being habitually guilty of * 
- ſuch, delicacy muſt not prevent a ſuperinten ant 
from repreſenting the conſequences in colours 
as frightful as the imagination can conceive. 
This is a painful taſk, and requires great ad- 
dreſs. in the execution. I am convinced, much 
miſery has ariſen in the world from neglecting 


of delicacy, yet it is certainly deſirable, 3 
while he gives moral diſſuaſives againſt vice in 
general, he ſhould ſpecify ſome vices, and lis: 
in lively colours the particular ill conſequences | 
5 which ariſe from them. If virtue in itſelf _ 


it it not 2 a as es 4 n ruined" fr 7 57 
clination. Tt is greater and ſa fer to. 

Hor virtue ban arning. But 5 to virtue 9 | 
fall be ndded;* thin' at laft ariſes Something confum- 2 
matt and perfect, 1 25 there can be any perfection in * . 
Saua, affairs, PETRA Ren. 
vedami Bigitis onefte non poſſum dicere. 
| Ione crimes "we can Lau Aut . with 8 

hs IC, 
= >a Pe puerorum TINS TN 
-Oblervare * Ke. N e BY 


» 
Yy 


to perform it. Difficult as it muſt be to a man 


a " . ” *. * Srv 44.49, * 
1 " NN 1 2 f 12 3 * : * 4 8 


idea, that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 


not appear deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the 


imbecility, and premature old age, muſt have 
weight. Irregular and intemperate paſſions, 
indulged at a boyiſh age, will blaſt all the bloſ- 
ſoms of the vernal ſeaſom of life, and cut off all 
hope of future eminence. ' The mind will ſym- 


|  pathize with the body, and both will be reduced . 


to a wretched ſtate of weakneſs by too early ang 
exceſſive indulgences. Difeaſe will infallibly 
follow vice, and blaſt every bloſſom of youth 8. 
I dwell with earneſtneſs on this ſubject, becauſe 
the ſucceſs of all our cares in education depends 
upon it. Add to this, that innocence is of 
greater value than learning. 
T Fhs iraſcible paſhons of boys are often very 
violent. When they diſplay their effects in acts 
of premeditated malice and revenge, they ſhould 
_ certainly meet with correction. A judicious 
maſter will give general admonitions on the ne- 


* Pavlatim ver id nitidum, flos ille ju vente 
Diſperiit, vis 1LLA ANIM; tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus, horrendum l miſeros obduxit, et alte 
_ Grandia turgebant feedis abſceflibus oſſa. 

Ulcera, proh divùm pietatem! informia pulchros 
Paſcebant oculos, et diz lucis amorem 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares 
IIlum alpes vicinæ, illum vaga flumina flerunt; 
 Hlum omnes Ollique deæ, Eridanique puelle. | 
Fleverunt, nemorumque deæ ruriſque puella 
Sabinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 
ß ge _ FracasT Syphillis. 
Et CcasSTuM amiſit, POLLUTO CORPORE, FLOREM-. WB 
55 ; aruttes. 


enn 


- ceffity of reſtraining the paſſions, and, in particu- 
lar cafes, will apply proper puniſhment. - He 
will do right to repreſent malice and revenge as 
by no means the of a generous and noble 
ſpirit, but of a bad and an effeminate heart. It 
will indeed be much better to bring any impro- 
per behaviour into difgrace, than to animadvert 
upon it with feverity, Time, and. experience 
of their bad influence on perſonal happineſs and 
reputation, will be the moſt effectual remedies 
for the diſorders of the angry paſſions. Many 
of them gradually loſe their force as reaſon ar- 
rives at maturity, and time effects a reforma- - _ 
tion, which art could never produce. Much _ 
leſs evil happens to young perſons from the iraſ- 
_cible, than from the concupiſcible, affections. 
Still, however, great care ihould be taken to 
reſtrain them, and religious arguments ſhould 
always and principally be applied; for the in- 
dulgence of the iraſcible paſſions particularly 
militates againſt the ſpirit of chriſtianity.” © 
Boys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. No- 
thing cures theſe diſtempers ſo effectually as ri- "no 
dicule. They ſhould be laughed out of thefle 
diſagreeable diſpoſitions by their ſchook-fettows z 
and, indeed, this is one of the great advantages 
of public education, that boys ſhame each other 
from many abſurd and odious habits, which the 'Y 
private pupil may retain through life. * 
| Boys are uſually ungrateful to their inſtruc - 
tors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, revengeful after 
proper correction, and prone to be unthankful 
for the kindeſt treatment. Parents muſt re- 
move this fault, by. diſregarding their malice, 
and by ſhewing gratitude to the maſter, - 
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The buſineſs of correcting the paſſions and 
bad habits of children, 2 or in a particular 
manner to parents *? but as children are often 
kept at ſchool, and at a diſtance, during the 
puerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre. 


bended in the plan of ſcholaſtic education. But 


parents have their fons at home ſome part of 
the year. At thoſe times, I am ſorry to obſerve, 
that they often foment by encouraging bad paſ- 
ſions. Many conſider anger and revenge as 
marks of a manly ſpirit, and, by ſeeming; pleaſed 
with their-moſt violent effects, by laughing at 
them, or by not diſcountenancing them, give 
them additional force. The parents. ought be 
ſufficiently conſiderate to ſecond the maiter's 
_ endeavours, both by precept and example, when 
they have their chiidren at home. Though 
they may be diverted with a boy's petulance 
and paſſion, during the ſhort time he is with 
them, they ſhould not ſhew themlelves pleaſed; 

but ſhould conſider, that theſe beginnings will, 
in a few years, grow to ſuch a height, as one 
day to deſtroy cheir children's happineſs and 
| their own. 

If any really think; and I believe they 3 
chat violent paſſions are ſigns. of parts. and ge- 


> The education of children, according, to, the 


laws of God and. nature, belongs to the parents 9 


themſelves. InſtruQors in the ſchool are merely 
the ſubſtitutes and repreſentatives of the — 
In caſes of incapacity, or want of opportun 
they may be properly engaged; but it is not 9 
expected that ſubſtitutes can ever 3 110 ardour 
and e of a nn. e 


. 
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nius, I will beg leave to aſſure them, that I have 
known the ableſt * boys of the mildeſt affec- 
tions, and the greateſt dunces the moſt addicted 
to eng, bad paſſion, in their moſt violent 3 
However this may be, the paſſions are 
certainly the cauſes of the - greateſt miſeries of 


* The love of letters operates as an Selben 
revulſion on many Walen paſſions of the youthful 
age. | 

" pertim iſcendum elt, ne voluptite' irretian- 
tur illecebris qui ætatis ſux florem literarum ſtudiis | 
dedicandum eſſe ſtatuerunt. Tanta fiquidem eſt 
oblectatio, paulatim acquirenda cognitione rerum 
ſeſe paſcentis animi, ut ei qui fruuntur, ab us ne- 
que fadorzs tædium, neque avocantium voluptatum 
blanditiæ ſentiantur. Itaque ſapienter poetz, cum 
cxter0s omnes Deos V eneris im perio ubdidiſſent, 
in Minervam modo et in Muſas nihil ei, nihil 
Cupidini juris eſſe voluerunt. There is no fear let 
they ſhould be enſnared in the allurements of pleaſure, .. 
who have reſolved to devote the flower of their age 
to the purſuits of literature. Since /o great is be 
delight of the mind, feeding irfelf with 2 graduab 5 
acguiſitiom of knowledge, that by thoſe who, enjoy it, 
neither the fatigue of application, nor the enticing - 
avocations of” pleaſure, are perceived. Wiſely then - 
did the poets determine, when they had ſubjetted all 
the ather Gods to the Empire of Venus, that neither + 
ſhe nor Cupid fbould have any, juriſdiction over Mi. 
nerva or the Muſes © Monk ros. 

Iwill recommend to young people of the age of 
nineteen or twenty, Dr. Prieſtley's Conſidera- 
tions for the Uſe of young Men, as an excellent 
book. It does the author great honour, as kn 
certainly would not have written it in the manner 


be. has done, if he had. not bea a de friend 
virtue. 1 8 


* 


8 N 8 1 | 
human 
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human nature; and not to diſcourage them in 
boys, under all circumſtances whatever, is ex- 
treme cruelty *. . 5 | 
Non ef}, non, mihi credite, tantum ab hoſti- 
bus armatis, ætati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab 
_ circumfuſis undique voluptatibus. There it nor, - 
Believe me, there is not fo much danger to Leg ton 
2 hoſt of armed enemies, as there is from the "* 
ments of pleaſure which every where ar” - them. 
| | 1 IVY. 
And reſtraints ſhould be laid on all young men, 
without regard to Rank or fortune. from the 
PRINCE, or AN HEIR TO A CROWN, down to the 
meeaneſt ſubjet. No one is too GREAT to be 
checked by a father or a governor. e 
Intendes animum ſtudiis et rebus honeſtis, 
3 vel 2 vigil torquebere. Fee” 9 8 
F you do not apply your mind to fludy and virtu- 
3 you will be tormented with envy or love, 
as you lie awake on your bed. Hor. 
It would be happy if ſome vices of a pecu- 
larly unnatural and atrocious kind, could be en- 
tirely concealed from the knowledge of young per- 
ſons; and, with care, it may perhaps be done, till 
they be too old to be in much danger from temp- 
tation to them. In general, however, I would 
neither conceal from young perſons the knowledge 
of vice, or deny that temporal advantages and 
pleaſures may attend vicious indulgences ; but let 
© them be always given to underſtand, that theſe ' 
advantages and pleaſures are dearly purchaſed; and 
that, rheugh for a time no wifible inconventence 
may attend the career of wice, the time of recompenes 
evill ſurely overtake the wotaries of it at laß; and 
that no man will ever violate the rules of temperance, 
chaſtity, or any other virtue, without being made 
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as it is improperly called, never fails to have moſt 
dreadful intervals of languor and diſappointment, — 
When the common amuſements have loſt their ſti- 


mulus, ſo that plays, operas, and aſſemblies, can 


hardly keep the men of pleaſure awake, and when 
they have had a ſurfeit of all ſenſual indulgence, 


they have no reſource but camins. . . . High _ 
gaming is the greateſt enemy to any thing tran- 


quil, gentle, benevolent, and generous. . . It 


cheriſhes' every paſſion that has any thing ſordid, . 


dark, and malignant in it : ſo that when carried 


to exceſs, and Joined to 1 it is no 
iſtraction, deſpair, and 


wonder that it ends in riot, 


ſell- murder.“ Dr. PaissrET. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 


ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN EARLY 


AGE. 


* 


„% PE. verilie they bee feweſt in number, that 


dee happie or wiſe, by unlearned experience. 
And looke well upon the former life of thoſe fewe, 
Whether your example be old or young, who, 


without learning, have gathered, by long expe- 
rience, a little wiſdome, and ſome happinels ; and 


 whan you doe conſider, what miſchiefe they have 


committed, what daungers they have eſcaped (and 


twentie for one doe periſh in the adventure), than 
thinke well with yourſelfe, whether ye would, 


that your own ſonne ſhould cum to wiſdom and 


| happineſs by the way of ſuch experience or no.” 


RockgR As chax. 


PHE knowledge of the world, in its - 


I prehenſive ſenſe, is a knowledge greatly 
to be deſired. To underſtand the human heart, 
to know human manners, laws, languages, and 


inſtitutions of every kind, and in various na- 


tions, and to be able to reflect on all theſe with 


moral and political improvement, is an attain- 
ment worthy of the greateſt ſtateſman and 


the wiſeſt philoſopher ?. 6 


ee omnia noſe ſalus eſt adoleſcentulis. The 
. Anowledge of all theſe things is indeed ſafety to young 

men bat not the knowledge of wices, and the arts of 
dieceit. ; os ens Fe EN 
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But there is à knowledge of the world of 4 


very inferior kind, Which many parents va- 


| luc at a high. price. Greek add Latin are 
TJ 
8 is * 
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„„ The affair of xxowinG. THE WORLD; 


about which WRAK Ax D FANTASTIC people make 
ſo much noiſe, and which one bear; them perpe- 
tually inſiſting upon with ſo much ſufficiency, is, 


of all others, the niceſt and moſt momentous ſtep: 
that is made in education. A young man, they 
tell us, muſt know the world; therefore, fay they, 


kan "oy into it at once I. on the qther. 
and, take upon me to ſay, Therefore keep him 


out of "that world, as long as you can tee 


then if the proper way to ſecure him from theſe 


inconveniences, be not to keep him at a diſtance 
from the world; and when you let him juto ſome 


knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonably, gradually, 
and circumſpectly; to take the veil off from ſame: 


parts, and leave it - ſtill upon others; to paint 


what he Hoes not ſee, and to hint at more than 


you paint; to gonfine him, at Art, to the beſt. = 
Omg and prepare him to mate:allowances ever r 


for the beft 3. to preſerve. in his breaſt the laue of 
excellence, and encourage in bim the generous ſen»: 
timents he has fo largely imbibed, and ſo perfectly 


reliſnes; yet temper, if you can, his zeal with 
candour, inſmuate to him the prerogative of ſuch. 
a virtue as his, ſo early formed and ſo happily. 


cultivated, and bend his reluctant ſpirit to ſome. 


aptneſs of pity towards the ill-inſtructed and the. 
vicious; by degrees to open to him the ill condi- 


tion of that World to Which he is approaching, 85 
yet ſo as to pteſent to him, at the ſame time, the 


certain inevitable miſery of conforming to it: laſt. 
of all, to ſhew him ſome examples of that vice 
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Q Dun on a compa 
riſon with it. In compliance with. cuſtom in- 


ed there is little eſteemed by the empty votaries 
of faſhion. Men and things , not words, are 


Dooks, ſay they, which be is to purſue, hut the 


knowledge the world; ignorant that the 
Knowledge of books is neceſſary to gain a va 
. . ee the world, 


deed, and to get bim out of the way, the boy is 
placed at ex but the knowledge to be gain- | 


-magiſterially pointed out as the proper o 
of ſtudy, by thaſe who know little of men, 
things, or words, It is not the knowledge 2 


ive ſuch diredonsh to 8 z 
es * re of tho 


een in himbvif - as.” 10 inform the 
er, youth wth ſuch gradual intelligence, as 
them 10 fee the Wore without ſur- 
prile, and live in i Woe” danger, s? 
. Hunyd. © 
4 Nonulti, dum wine, oe __ ad 51 
cendas foltinant, fermonis e un 
2 affoctato comperdio, in 3 incidunt ah 
Etenim cum res non niff per vocum norm 
— qui ſermonis vim non eallet, is 
ſim in rerum q judicio cecutiat, Ralluefne- 
tur, deliret neceſſe oft, Same, while bey _ 
+ Tow, WITH UNWET FEET, as they fay, t „ 


harn thinss, neole&#-the care 0 aver; 
ED vending , have pn a ſhorter 
E  ahout. S Pom. as can” 


gene- the marks word A thee * 
deln ee e, e 155 
e FR 


% 's 


| world, 


A ABA 


world; as it" „ed, perfons for beer art 
of very moderate anderftandin ge, WO Rive ne⸗ 
ver made any ſolid improvements ji fearning, 
and conſequently never felt 4 Ares or its 
advantages. They _ perhaps raiſed them- 
ſelves by dint of wordly policy, 7 the little arts 
of ſimulation and di mufatien *; and h 
ſeen the effects of refs, addreſs; and an attention | 
to exterior àceompfithments, but at the fue 
time having been totally 'unacquainted wich rent 
and ſolid attainments, "they are naturally led ts 
wiſh to give their children the MosT USEFUL 
education, which, according, t to their i eas 
knowledge of the world.” 3 . 
But what is this knowl c ge o. Ws 7 Qt 
A knowledge of its follies ay its rig 
knowledge of them al J Une of BR. When 2 N 
will not appear in their true light,” commune» 
'TIBLE IN THEMSELVES, AND: BHE\SQURGES\OF 
MISERY 3 BUT FLATTERING AND PLEASURA- 
BLE. To fee: theſe at a boyifſi age; before the 


ö mind is properly prepared, will not cauſe an ab- 
. horrence; but ant imitation of chem. To ft | 
| i oor esse Ot moral and ind 

3 Ignaviſiimi homines",. . at FO in pe 

| thre; Aliud proniptum in lingua habere; AMICI> 
8 8 r „ non ex xe, fed ex commodo 

„ eſti mare 3 magiſq! e quam in entum bonum 

| habere. 72 ardly- men— they * ae in 
7 2. Loh and ad tbe: at, their tanguer 
y C ſriendſbip, of mit, not. ac- | 
A W 1 real ſentimenti, but according te . 
1 wenience.” 4 7% rather a gied aul appear - £ 
=, eee, 


1 
i} 4 


ds thn » 


bl 
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| behaviour, is to educate thern- in vice, and to 


give the young mind a e . which it wil 


5 never loſe. 


And yet I have La parents, | in che me- 


tropolis, ſuffer boys of fourteen or 7 ar to 


roam whitherſoever they pleaſed, to frequent 


places of public diverſionꝭ by themſelyes, to re- 
turn home late i = the evening, and all this with 
plenty of money *, and without giving: any .ac- 


count of the manner of confuming either that 
or aha time 4h 1 Lhe e were e with 
their 


. 1 © PO Bs: it is baker to pot : 2 (knit! into the 


| bands of a child, than money). 


ya. 
ee, We a 


:£ Ine 1 5 patris ; Tenitas et facilitas 
Nerd ng and | Pernicious 1 


. potet, olest unguenta de meo. 
2 ? dabitur a me rer ubi erit commo- 
. —_— | 5 $5 * K 
Fores effregit ?. reficbentur = diſcidit ICC 
_ Veſtem?2 refarcietur, — Facier: e LUBET, 
_ Sumat, conſumat, perdat, decretum eft pati. 
Let bim cat, drink, and dreſs at my expence..: 72 
be in love I will give N mon abhenr ver it = 
be convenient to. 8 Has he en doors 1 7 
Hall be mended. Has be torn a E ” It 
be ſeed up again; he ſhall do what he pleaſes, let 
Bin tate, Hau, and 8 8 —— 21. am beet to Bear 


on... 11. a . 


Detur aliquid ei "Ge ONS? Ube dier 
yon omnia velupratibus” dene egentur; non ſempet 
tet vera Ma & directa ratio "Vintat aliquando 
capiditas voluptaſque rationem 1 cum 
aruerit voluptatibus, dederit ang temporis ad 
dum ætatis | argue. ad inanes -hafce adoleſcentiæ 

| | CO 
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their ſon's proficiency i in the knbwledge 6f the 
world; the ſons were pleaſed with © liberty 
All, for a ſhort time, went om to their mutual 
ſatisfaction. But after a few years à ſad re- 
verſe uſually appeared. Fhe boy became 4 
ſpendthrift and a debauchee; alienated his fa- 
ther's affections by incurring debt, and ruined 
his conſtitution © by every ſpecies of excels; 
What remained after his money und his health 
va diffipated? No Earning z ho rms for the 


15 cupiditates} re yocet le W 40 A curam rei 6 h 
meſticæ, rei forenſis, reipublicq, ut ea quæ ratione 
antea non perſpexerat, ſatietate abjeciſſe, experi- 
endo contemꝑſiſſe videatur. Let, fame allowance be 
made for age; let youth: . litile liberty 3.140 
not. let even thing, P denied to p pa rong 3 let nat that 5 
Hrid and wunerring reaſon. always prevail. . Let dee 
fire ard Fleaſure Sometimes get the better of 1 re afon, | 
At laff, when. he Hall have indalged 3 his pleaſures, 
and Hall baut gi ver mt of bis timt to the an 
ment of bis age, and to th fooliſh defires of "youth, 
let bim recall himjelf one day or other” to the cares of 
a family, of forenfic buſineſs, of the public, that be 
may appear to have throws away from ſatiety, tn 
| have deſpiſed from experience, thoſe things which he 
bad not ſeen 24 rough before. &. the force of bis reaſon, 
_- 
| Theſe are the very ſentiments of a [5 4: 
| modern man of pleaſure, They were nott 
ſentiments of Cicero. They are not found in any 
of his moral pieces, but in an oration. Now it | 
is well known, that advocates, in a 1 o 
bar, will öſten advance opinions to ſerve a'cauſa, 
very different from their own conviction, : Cicero 
was certainly a· man of ſtrict virtue and temperance, 
and abe vi rides both by E and example. 
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works of lite taſte. The ſpring, of lifes 
when the ſeeds 0 f theſe ſhould have been fown, 
was employed in another manner. Nothing 
remained but a wretched and a painful old age, 
22 to cards, dice, and illiberal convivia- 
n 
n in teaching this knowledge of the | 
world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting the pupil 


with the tricks and deceits of mankind. At 


the age of fourteen or fifteen, his mind is im- 
| preſſed with the ideas of ſharpers, hypocrites, 
and diſſemblers. He is taught to conſider 
mankind in maſquerade, and to believe, that all 
with whom he has any intercourſe, have ſore | 
deſign upon him. He is therefore armed with 
arts and tricks to eounterac the attacks of bie 
aſſailants. He is taught indeed to aſſume the 
appearance of good qualities ; but it is not for 
their own ſake, but merely to facilitate _ 
tion. In the progreſs of this diſcipline, all the 
native ſentiments of truth and honour are ne- 
ceſſarily diſcarded. Suppoſing that the deceiv- 
ing arts, acquired by this 0 Fy of inſtitution, | 
may ſerve intereſted purpoſes, yet the end is not 
worth the means. No wealth, no power, no 
popularity, can compenſate corruption of heart, 
and ſelf-abaſement. Such characters as have 
nothing but external accompliſhments to re- 


commend them, may indeed be greatly admired  . 


and approved by vain and weak underſtandings, 
which penetrate no deeper than the ſurface; 
but they are , deſpiſed by all the truly ſenſible, 

9 pitied dy all the truly good. 
Boys, indeed, 1 JO in the world, 
"holly 


me well worthy of attention. 


— A wy. 


afually have a forwurdneſs of behaviour e, and a 
degree of Joquatity Wach pleaſes ſuperfieiali 
pepe 1. He who is attending: to his books,. 
and collecting ideas which will ore day rendet 
him a bleſſing and an hendur to afl with Whem 
he is cohnected, will appear dull, awkward,. 


When a boy of: chirteen or fourteen has tot 
the graceful infirmity- of bluſting,; there are ſmall 
J mn 7 or HC REL 
oY Erubuit ;: falva res eſt. VV 

While be Jluſbes all is fam. Terence, 
1 The obſervations of Dr. Watts, on the ſubjeR 


of behavivur and external deportment, appear ts 


ut among all drop er e- * 
there is nde preferable to a "detent and agreeable 
behaviour (indi Wen, a mode C etdom of perch, 
_ ſoft and elegant manner of addreſs,” n graceful 


= and lovely deportment, a chebrful graviy- and 


under the Tu: ing ; accidents of human life. Add 
to this, a n of rexerence when 
the Aiſcourſe turns upoh any thing ſacred and di- 


good N wich a mind appearing” ever ſerene. 


vine, a detoming neglect of injuries, a hatred of 


talumny and flander, à habit of ſpeaking well of 
others,” a pleaſing benevolence and readineſs to du 
good to mankiad, and ſpecial compaſſion te the 
miſerable ; wir H AN AIR AND COUNTENANCE, | 
IN A Nn URAL AND: UNAPP*CTED MANNER, 
EXPRESSIVE OF ALE: THESE EXCELLENT QUALIS 
Fear ð wn, We. Warn 
I muſt. here recommend Dr. Watts's IuPROvE- 
MENT. OF THE Mind, and indeed all his didaQtic 
ee as admirably well adapted to form the ri- 


ng generation, and to inſtil thoſe virtuous and - 


iglous principles, which, in the faſhionable modes 
of education we mock Hogleied. ä 


j — 
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and- unengaging to many, in compariſon with | 
#he pert ſtripling, who. has been plunged into 
vice and diffipation before he knows the niean- 
ing of the words. The reception which the 
latter meets with in company, gives him addi- 
tional ſpirits, and the poor parents uſually 


triumph awhile in the conſcious ſuperiority of © 


their judgment. In four or five years they 
commonly ſee and feel the effects of their folly: 


Their conduct, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
from ignorance, is to be ——— but 


if ever it ariſes from affectation of ſingularity, 


C 


pride, vicious principles, or careleſſneſs con- 


cerning their offsprin g it N the ſevereſt 


5 reprehenſion. ar ita * 725 R 5 


It is obvious, to obſerve i in che world. multi- 


tudes of beardleſs boys aſſuming airs of man- 
| hood®, and practiſing manly vices, to obtain a 


title to the appellation of men. The preſent 


into the wide world, before nature had given 


ſufficient maturity. "Their emaciated looks i ins 


form the ſpectator, that a ſecret canker has pr 
5 _ once flower of n Their v | 


* "> 
_ IS 
8 & 


Cy Citd prudentes, citd mariti, citds patres; cied © 
ſacerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curiofh, . 
| Farly' wiſe men, early buſbands, early fathers, early 

 Priefts, early AY ne e of undertaking 
_ office. "SENECA. 3 
I Will remark i in o this FRY whit it is a fymptom 
= of great corruption in modern manners, TT 29 . 
8 veneration is of nel to old ** _ | 


* 


% is 
2 „ # 5 WF; S : x. Fo 5 » Fs, * _ *% 
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* . 0 % hy uw If *. f 
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| age abounds with ſuch examples. Theſe are 
the unhappy objects whom-their injudicious pa- 
rents have extruded from the foſtering Wing 
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their a their actions, all combine in proving 
that they are far advanced in the wa _— of vice, 
and have been familiarly acquainted with its 
conſequent miſeries. The years which ſucceed 
a vain, a wicked, and a moſt: wretched yours 
are often ſpent in nurſing: a ruined fortune, and 
a ſhattered coniſtitution x.. 
A moſt fatal miſtake'is ninde by parents ef all. 
claſſes in the preſent age. Many of them ſeem 
to think vice and irregularity the marks of ſenſe 


and ſpirit in a boy; and that innocence, mo- 


deſty, ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, application to 
ſtudy, and to every thing laudable, are the ſigns 

of ſtupidity. They often ſmile at the winks. 
of 1 villain, and even ſeem pleaſed wik 

oy profligacy. Hence it 9 
offspring CO proves a ſcourge to them, 
and that they feel: that ſting, which, to uſe 
Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is ſharper-than a ſer- 
pent's tooth, the ſting inflicted by a nnen, 
an immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and 
an infidel child 1. A valuable acquiſition, this 
krenmun I wok hen ho genes ERA . 


; * If they read a book at 40 time. (i _ et 


interim  otui æ venatu, poculis, alea, ſcortis: ** 

they bade 4 interval of leifure from hunting, drink- 
ing, cardi, Je. , it 12 a play - b ok or ſome pam 

phlet of news, and that at ſuch ſeaſons, only — M 


they cannqt ſtir a 
Their ſole diſcou 
news? Dh. 3 "a: 33 AGAIN © 


nor drive away . 


„ Why died je oe fromghe womb 2 dS, i ii. 1. 6 
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 guces ſuch fruits l and that it often does 

| them, obſervatian wilt abundantly — 
I cannothelp thinking, that prodecce, a8 well 
As reaſon and religion, requires, that a parent 
| ſhould do all he can to preſent, his child to the 


the world ſhould be exhibited to hiv view. Vice 
| In every mode and degree ſhould be concealed. 
BDidhonelty, in which I comprehend all the 
arts which: are incompatible with truth, inge 
nuouſneſs, and ſimplicity of manners, ſhould de. 
F * 
| and — to a . 
i No ; I would prepare him. in the 
det manner, by fixing deeply in his boſom prin- 
_ Ciples of piety and moral hanefty. He ſhould 
; . a parent, or a faithful 


E A e e W 


OY”. Foe the- end andre, the mate.” The 
childe was taught 10 obedience when it might 3 
no it is too olde ta learn.” The childe was not 
dended when it was tender; now it is $00 ſtifle, 
it will follow its own dent. The parent may 
5 thank himſelſe for the evill confequences from that 
neglect, and -bumble himſelfe to ſmart” patiently, 
2 ſmart he muſt, if he have any feeling. 
He had his childe in his hande, "2n} anche have 
carried him an farrty, —_ have _— him -B 


2 2 oh de's Factor 
> «qi e eſt nifi vas quodcunque infandis 
ceſcit. Unleſs the weſet bs pure, wubatever you 
| pur into it ill n Mos 
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And when he muſt be introdueed into the 
world at large, let his inſtructor tell him what 
diſeaſes and what miſeries inevitably await im- 


Let kim learn, chat, im all fituations and eir- 

cumſtances of life, Eerirtub of conpser,; 

whether the event, with reſpect to externals; be 

fortundte of unfortutate, is the only infallible 

ſource of human happineſs. The cardinal vittacs 

poitir ont a ee road, Eaſy to find, aud pleas 

| Wes 0 en forwards, and ade yu I 

To; vita; on; yas ar girita, #9 tut Siſctit 
83 266d alt 


Ant to travel, 
N Gas ye 

we e 7 
ne ag Wore, Roto will "if BY 1 t bes 
Jen will fet i right, ad tht den ie jou wil bt 
bel, HO A 
PPT d a; M8 


eſt, non in eventu, #3 in the ack, not in the Wen. 


We may ſay the ſame of the art of life. 
Ev Tv Bic xanur x; ,. OI IIPATTONTES op- 
| ONE innbodar yiyurraxs With respect to things lau- 
Cable and good in human life, it it the right actor 

enly that attain the poſſeſſion of them. ArsTOT. 
See Harr:s's Treatiſe on Happineſs. 


Di #v Jay th 


By purſaing objects which appear virtuous, Rl 


great, and noble, without regard to ſelfiſh and 
narrow motives, our nature becomes dignified. — 
ERIGIMUR, ELATIORES FIERI VIDEMUR ; hu» 
mana deſpicimus, cogitanteſque ſupera ac celeſtia, 
hæc noſtra ut exigua et minima contemnimus.— 
We are lifted up, we ſeem to become more elevated; _ 


we deſpiſe buman things, and fixing our thanghts.on 


things above, look down with contempt on theſe 
concerns of ours as ſuperlatively. mean and little. 

4A 3 NY 6 Cieszoöo. 
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ſuch preparation, and with the bleſſing of Pro- 
vidence, which will probably attend it, there 
will be little danger, but that a young man will 
make valuable advances in virtue 08 le, : 
and receive their reward. 


5 
| "On. * contrary, he PEST is car y. taught.te. 
know the world, will certainly love it, and will 
conſider ſome of the greateſt trifles in it as matters | 
of the | higheſt importance. Comrany and 
diverſions, however immoral, while they are 
FASHIONABLE, will be ſopght with more ardour 
than any of thoſe improvements and intellectual 
delights which the philoſophers ſo warmly and ſo 

_ juſtly recommend. What attention will a youth of 
fifteen pay to the Lyceum, or the portico, y who 1 is 
k — to roam without controul in the vielnitr 
of Covent-Garden ? 
It is common to expatiate on the value of bought : 
experience; but ſurely it is folly to buy that which 


always coi's dearly, and may * OP tis. 15 
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Eg verum oh verum its as ibs, MEN. 
DACEM ODIL.. T hve the truth, Twoill have the fut 
told me, T hate a har. e FPraurus. 


Maura N l Tay aden, EAETOEPOE ZETA 


in hin be er! in Lea a enn an. 2 


| ——— Sed 2 _ 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, very little attention 


has been x5 to moral ilteren ®, Front = 


ſome defect in their original conftitution, and 
from no fault of the preſent ſuperintendants, it 
has happened, that the whole time e | 


to inſtruction is engaged i in the Ne i a- 4 


ture alone. Tie ENS 
1 really cannot comp | how: in. liberal | 


clucaon + can be complete unleſs ſuch moral | 


I + » * 
: 5. ©%Y 2 1 1 : £35 8 
8 2 2 * 'F * 2 * 1 5 ;K $4 1 


.. C iowa: Neque: Ainet Holes) ha 8 


üidem erant vivendi præceptores atque dicendi, ur 15 | 


ille apud Homerum, Phenix: © The teachers were 


not ſeparated, but the inſtruttors in the art of living _ 
and 


I De liberalibus ſtudiis quid ſentiam ſcire deſi- 
deras F Nullom — aalen in i bowls numero. 
Sp. 4 NE. 


ing vere the ſame, as Phanix in Homer. OE. 
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ſentiments be infuſed as become a liberal AY 


A love of truth , and a nice ſenſe-of honour 7, 
appear to me indiſpenſably requiſite in the cha 
racter of a real gentleman. Excluſively of their 


value as moral virtues, they are the nobleſt or- 


— 1 recommend. iefefote, that every 


ob all D EXIT. » + Quare liberalia Rudia 


died ſunt. vides, quia homine libero digna ſunt, 
_ Canerdifi unn 
Wo LISERUM Facit. OE. 22 # t0 þ 


har I think of liberal ſtudits * I admire "none, . 


— eur eig goal eg. ir end of which 


„ fee why they were calted liberal 


ter - Becauſe rhry art c of & Nhival matt. 
But that ſtudy only is liberal which banter one liberal, 

er A 4. free and enlarged mind. _ | Snopes 
„aner. 
2 4 grows foul s 15 Vater 7 and 


RISTOT. 1 


oer. DAPPHESABTIKOL oj 


aker of 
+ The der ef hams} is falgege ible of a greater 


PEA of vivacity than any. N ſentiment of the 
. mind; and it ſeems as if nature had given it this 


free, w incline men to aim more at perfection, 
aud to induce them, upon proper otcafions, to ſa- 
criſice to it the defire of conveniences, pleaſures, 
anteven life inſelf.- All that is neeoary” is, hot 
„„ eee to entertain of 
5 Father GzrDIL. 5 
Hi mores, le dun? immota Catonis 
Vita fam, ſervare Meder, flnemgud tener, 
Naturamque fequi, any impendere. vi at ity 
Nec ſibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere” mundo. 
. cultos, 11015. ee erm g, 

commune- hon us, n = Catonis in acctus 
een _ zue tulic 


votun 38 gp zer | 
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r — n 

very one who has been nan e 
with very young boys, muſt know how prone 
en _ to 3 ee. hadie: often- 


atly prevails. - „ 
0 een — fo pn then, T woukd oj 
| diſgraceful idea, which human inge- 
t, to the idea of a liar. Taſtead 


| of teaching 2 
vo eee es with a 
mark of infamy he 0 been guilty 5 
Ane | 

pelled to fit alone, and it- ſhould be conſiderec a 


a boy finulation and diflimulatior, I 


3 diſgrace to have any intercourſe with him. On 


the contrary, every reward, praiſe, and indul- 
gence, thould n the fight of the 


reſt, to him who had acted or fpoken in 4 man- 2 | 


ner revvarkiad! open and ingenuous. 

If the is too eallous to de affschel 
with! ſhame, the capital puniſhments of the : 
 fchool muſt be inflited on his perſon. | Ita 
Pant e "But F Ger ING ANNE" 3 


* DO "Me dren To let the man of 
4 /oarvilemind. 4 3 
n in jolt; or innosent lies, are 


to de allowed. — lays of Ariftides, de ee, 


W nd. wen woes . 7 VID 


gegn bu dbl. Nen węõg 2 dne C 3 Sh 
e bs Hatha TE Teomes Wgeorepobinge | Hs nature , © 
. fned in principle and ad init FRE e 5 9 


2 : ON 1N SPI RING 


n truth, as a plentiful fourte-of all moral 
turpitude , and. I would negle& no methods 
which can prevent its arrival at maturity. If it 
_ 4s-unreſtrained, it may probably grow p dl it 
inſtigates to che commiſſion of crimes of Which 
the laws may take cognizance. It will inevita- 


1 are perſonin ene u 


oſe good opinion is truly deſirable, and 
will Juba him beneath the rank of a gentleman, 
however elevated his condition. Were no 
other conſequences to ariſe than thoſe which | 
terminate in the- perſon's own mind it would 


de dall more. defirable to: pluck the vie up 


the roots, as ſoon as it appears to vegetate, It 

reenders the mind little and narrow; it diſtreſſes ; 

it with the invention of deceit, with the fear of 

: detection, and with the perpetual 1 Boas of 

poor excuſes and falſe pretenees. 
Boys ſhould alſo be taught to a a juſt and 


5 an honourable part in all their little pecuniary 


ttanſactions. Fraud and appear 

very early. If one is choughtleſs and extrava - 
= there is another ready to take advan- 
tage of his folly, and to „ad ſome of his 


little ſtore on exorbitant intereſt. Such pra. 


tices unreſtrained, ſow the. ſeeds of future uſury 


and Ne? Let boys therefore be obliged - 


3 1 


theſe who bave wielattd their integrity. PIN. 
It was faid of the holy father Pope Alexander : 
: the Vith, and Borgias his ſon, The father never 
What he meant, the ſon never did What be 
ſpoke. Bad models! though EN 1 
mended by ſome ä 1 5 


«5. BS * FT ps . a : 1 
P40 | ; 3 


*, rdaainienls tote. No faith can. i e 


vive an Han unt expence er 
called upon; and Wheneve ee or frau- 
dulent tricks are detected, let them be corrected 
dy the inflition of diſgrace, or ſevere punii- 
ment. I haye ſeldom, in this Treatiſe, inſiſted 


on ſeverity of -punifhment, - I never would urge 
it in the extreme, but for flagrarit violations .of 


morality. I recommend it here; as 1 ſhould = 


ampue 05 8, mortified'limb; becaufe I think 
the ſalvation. of every thing valuable depends 
upon it. A man without much learning ma 
de happy and uſeful -; but a wicked man muf 


be wretched , and a burden to all around him. 0 


And the boy will ſoareely fall of being a bad 
man, Who is ſuffered to practiſe fraud aud vice . 
in his infaney, and without proper reprehenſion, 
- The temptations which preſeut themſelves to 
boys; and allure them to lay out money, are of- 
ten irreſiſtible. They ought, therefore, to be 


allowed a little w kly Kipend. * But Proper 


28 It B esd often ſuggeſted that - 
not a favourable influence on the eren 


5 
this 


3 ſometimes true, it probably ariſes from neglet- 


ing to give "as mach attention to. moral, as: do li- 

terary inſtruction. Tt may: alſo ariſe, in f a . 
ſure, from the world's paying a greater 9 
learning than goodneſs of hear. For, 15 5 
(ſays Montaigne), of one that paſſes by, to he 
people, O what a learned, and of another, O what 
a good man goes there l they will not fail to tur 


their eyes, and addreſs their reſpe& to the former.” 
Fhere ſhould hen be © third eryer, Ohe puppicy s 


and coxcombs 1?? ene Blas. 
"I Nema malus- folix. © N ug, 
NB man is ban. Wu >> 9 


& i 7 


W ON INSPIRING 
precautions muſt be taken 3 
| pences exceeding their incomes... The habit of 


g a debt, is pregnant wich fatal con- 
esd Let the perſons, therefore; of whom 
8 purchaſe their fruit and theix toys, be ſtridly 
8 . not to give credit. I do not with a 
| bby to be reſtrained; in expending his money, 

when once it is given hi. I dp not think 
it right that he ſhould. be required de hoard his 
allowance. A miſer at any age is pitiable and 
contemptible, but a boy-miſer is à deteſtable 
monſter. If all that is mean and ſelfiſh is 
found at tet pep d of. life, what can be ex- 
pected in old age While care is taken to make 
2 boy's N money is concerned, 
: fairs and honourable, I would. leave, 7 
iture of it to B o judgment. 
given him for his little innocent . 
Aud let not thoſe pleaſures be interrüpted and 
| ſpoiled by the unneceflary intergolition of: au- 


orit 


_ "1 5mkf va ts aocuſiey ts 


= ng mind; as early as 
ed. — and” Nang Ard: becauſe they 2 
not vaſiſy de eradicated, and bectuſe. wa cohfidet- 
them as of much tore importance to the Nate ® 
and the indivi dual, t than the principles of. litera-- 
nn e +006 f "ig FI 1 
| S r AYTH (DQATPIAI) eee, HealTHN 
| THETQN KAI ANA, e, are Sees 00> 


A SENSE, QF HONOUR, ce as 
ure. To. fend. out. into the world à youth 


adorned with all the arts of human learning, 1 1 


but deficient in good principles and virtuous. 
habits, is 46 let looſe upon mankind that fell 
animal of prey, an accompliſhed villain *®. 
l am ſorry to have ſeen many parents pleaſed 
n in their child, and at- 
tributing a ſucceſsful deceit to ſuperior ſenſe. 
They mou reprobate any ſuch appearance, as 
the effect not ee but of LR 1 
tow and deſpicable quali in perſec- 
tion by the meaneſt rntellects, combined. with 
the moſt DO TY otra ot pew 


nature 1 Nes 


. An, oe aa * Eur) ue pr 1 mar- 
AEIAE THE OPOHE TUX 6? ue bwruy ode, dus rer 
viel here Te Cr yiyuo9ue 01\7* MH IKANNE AE - 
MH KAANE TPAGEN, ADPINTATON de Gut. 
Man, as «wt faid, is a tame animal ; Sudeed, 10 
he has the udvantage of a wor FEYLETNS. 
Joined to @ happy natural diſpoſition, be be- 
comes the H and the geg of all animals ; 
| but, not ſufficiently or not property ——_ the 
wildeſt braft an the face of ade earch. Fraro. 

+ Cathdi Eteras contemnunt. 
Cunning audeats — Land Dabber, | 

In truth, to them gator ery; rand 
Panungy 0 a blind man. 1 
+ See Dela — , N 2M 
mare 64 EINEDHMH: 8 * 5 
a » TTANOYPTIA, ov ZOOT4,. Pawert: : 
tnowladge Jeparated from juſtice and aber u. ; 
Fears is: 9 not wiſdom. 


There is a MORAL CASUISTRY, Or cunning, 
_ kighly unfavourable to virtue. _ 7 | 


Praron. Manzxiuvs. Fn 
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tühil "aliud; quum beende et viragpe pre- 
cepit': et tune Tongs meliores eraut viri ; poſt- 
quam docti prodierunt. doni deſunt. Simplex illa 
et a virtus in obſcuram et ſolutam ſeientiam 
verſa elt, docemurque diſputare, nan vivere.— 

Antient wiſdom preſcribed. only wohat was to — 


and what avoided ; and then. men <vere_ much. Better; ; 
after men became earned, good. men became. fearce, 
at * imple and evident DE, is converted inte an 
ob/care and vague Heine, and due are Taught to K 
| Pute, tot to live. Sie. 
Biene præcipiunt, qui vetant quidquam; agere, 
quod dubites, æquum fit an iniquun : :  & QUITAS 
BNIM..LUCET..IPSA.. PER SE 5 dubitatio cogita - 
tionem fignificat injurize. - They adwiſe well,. whe 
forkid us 70 2 as wy þ 75 which you doubt 
cher it is juſt a n fines, conſpicuiss 
| — 4 its vun hte; © 41 ein ies an idea 0 . 
ICERO. 
But While we nnr free · (peiking Tad 
plain-dealing, we muſt caution againſt . err 
tremes, rudeneſs and folly. . Tue art of p lleafing 
is certainly to be ſtudied, ſo far as it is confiſtent 
with N 8 84 and N One! may be on with- 
dut being frage. 35 


Þ WF > THe "ha 
$i: bene te novi- 8 Eberime. wad... 
Scurrantis ſpeciem prebere, profeſſus amicum.. 
Ut matrona meretrici & difpns ertatque®. » » 
Diſcolor. inſ do ſcurtæ diſtabit amicus. 
Eſt huic diverſum vitio j, pn :e * 
| Hiperitas agreſtis, et incencinua, graue 

$ . Que ſe — von gane Nen 

3 ATAIS,. 160: TAY 


„Dun vurr LIBERTAS eden DICK vera aut. 
Vinos. OR 
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ore, 5 1 e Sceidticre c ro auTY, v Ter avriv tniwre 


It is not Poſſible that a man ſhould deliberate. on a 


diviner ſubject, than on the proper method: of me 
ing up e e e 
2 rrero. 1 * 


NSTRUCTION in aa el 
15 principles ought to come from à parent. 
For this reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many 
ſchools there has been no proviſion made ſor it, 
and that boys have been well acquainted with 
the claſſics, and at the ſame time ignorant unde 
moſt obvious doctrines of religions 
hut as it often happens, that parents have not 
opportunities. to give attention to this poin 
|. when their ſons. reſide at ſchools, 
a diſtance. from them, cannot take his 
office upon themſelves; it becomes 
ſet apart, in places of education, ſome time for 
Non. infleution; It WG wo no —_—_ 


. Vet; After all me boaſts of cs. philoſs- 
: phys lite learning, and whatever conſtitutes a 
_ ibe UP education, Wers is nothing renders the 
mind ſo truly LiBERAE as RATIONAL RELIGION, | 
or che 83 and 9 Annes of 1 9 8 


% 8 orviNG 108 


de aeglecladg for if the mind is not 
tinctured wird religious ideas; it will — 

wards admit them without great difficulty. - 
The propereſt day is obviouſly the Sabbath f. 
I need not inſiſt on the conffant attendance of 


n Nouſſeau's opinion, boys of bfreew-are 10 
young to be furniſhed: with | 
% Suſfer not, ye parents, citfet bait of 
gaudy novelty 10 ſeduce yon. Be cautious of 
<ping en your children the dangerous experiment 
5 method not yet warranted by ſucceſs. Let 
the holy maxims of our forefathers, maxims ſo 
venerable for their authority and antiquity, be al- 


; * e before your eyes. Be 23 
not to neg religiog/ fp the education 

your children. In vain- will you endeawoufr to on- ; 
duct them by any other path. If rr An 
man TO: ron if you EXBECT PROM) enen 
EM nn COMFORN.. from. religion» mult ba 
OT hes TEN 95 own.. Takeeac 

; 200; 280. .906 Induced, hy. a idle. yanity,; to 

ice theſe innocent victims to a CRIMINAL, 

| Zave or SINGULARITY, and that the miar 


8 runes in which you involve them may not, 


| day, contribute to confufion and def we 
mT Father —— Ach 
1 1 canner help- animadverting on ſome vu 4. 
unt perſons, who. endeavour to reader Sunday: | 
a day of public diverſions, in imitation of foreign .. 
Countries. Would. it be ſurprifing if the. * 4 
nation of the decent, and. ſerions- ſhould; ariſe 
as of violence, were then to ſes. the ruling: part | 
or tba nation .counterancing, ſuch —4 
'Che: vain introducers af theſe. ipnovations Heng 
tize all their opponents with the epithots.of. run: 
N re mar traly 2 to then 
(civen. He GED work 
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the pupils at church. That duty i is, 1 believe, 
never neglected in reputable ſchools, But in 
the evening, or in the intervals of divine ſer. - 
vice, infraction may de given in private, with 
great advan arious methods have been 
introduced; N I. would fil adhere ©. the 
ure catechiſi. Let it be learned. by heart, 
and explained in the moſt familiar manner by 
the inſtructor. One of Secker s lectures th 
be ſlowly and attentively read With remarks = 
explanations, and the whale lecture ſhould can. 


clude with a chapter of the Old or New Tellae £ 8 


ment read and illuſtrated. 

The number of books written on. Pura to. 
introduce young people to religious Knowledge, 
is infinite? I would confine the attention. of 
the ſcholar to the Catechiſm, Secker's Lee 
tures, Nelſon's Works, and the Bihle. 

Many perſons. have abjeaed, to the tong "rg 
bliſhed method of og children, ta read, 
by, uſing the Teſhament: they rather wiſh, that 
_ they: ſhauld be: initiated by Bi Fables, os 

forme fimilar book. : For my own part Fknow = 
of no-dook'fo. well adapted to this purpoſe aa 
me Teſtament. © The langua © is remarkably 
eaſy and familiar ; and 1 will add; that the 
matter. is entertaining ta childten. The eaſy 
narrative pleafes them, and I know, of: no ona 
e which.cag, reſult fram: che uſual | 


ess de golpel, we can never object to giving - 
he young! mind its a * from 


- 
the 5 ap * 
* * ? 


„ on Ses 


the evangelical writings. *. Perhaps the grow. | 
ing negle& of this and other practices ot our 
forefathers, may in ſome Pere account for 
? the ' prevalence of irreli gion. 
But as religion appears to n me to be either 
. an object of ſentiment or feeling, than of Re 
Y underſtanding, eſpecially” at a childiſh” , age, 1 
ſhould take more. pains in infpirin a pupil's 
> _ heart with à glow of devotion, POP with reli- 
pious affections, than in furniſhing the intel- 
Te wich doctrines 4, opinions, or matters of 
fact, unconnected with morality and ſentiment. 
Let him be taught not only to call the Supreme 
Being his Father, but to love and rere him 
Mer. a piety truly filial,” 
The beſt method of e ecling this purpoſe 


is 0 le let him Jearn prayers oped in à pa- 


— —— — n — 2 A re Fr ety Yo TI Og rr ne” . —— — — —— —— — — — — egy — — - 
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„ Man) y obje&tions are ver warm) u 4 again 
this prallte, by thoſe wh 1 we Ware 5 — 
0 ſuſpect of Wit But our Saviour paid à moſt 
affectionate attention to children, and the fimph- 
\ ip city of his golp g 50 congenial to the Snagliviey'of 
£ the young an Nuted. mind. He Who has 
vot zead the goſpel in his infancy, may probabhy 
be too much di Fees with i its ſimplicity hn 
afterwards with due veneration. . 8 5 

©. +, Volo. autem hiſce dari operam, non ut ms 
 niom controverſiarum nodos ſciat ſolyere diſeipulos 
© ac'fubrilifimas teneat diſtinctiones; ſed ut de fide | 
fas ex principiis ſacræ ſcripture fit certus. Tuiß 
tboſe to be: applied to, not fo 'as that the ſcholar May 
know how" to untie all the knotty points of contfover- 
es, and bei maſter: of | the moſt ſubtle die!, but 

| "that be may Soy He bike fo the principhs 

| * ber. 1490-192 ee 997 ——— 
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the ak at che fame time rational manner, 
and repeat them morning and evening. Paſ- 
ſages from the Pſalms ſhould alſo be 
Mrs. Talbot's devotional pieces may be advan- 
tageouſly peruſed, and a well-written hymn, or 
-other 9 compoſition in good verſe, max 
be occaſionally committed to memory. Care 
muſt be taken, that the proper warmth of. de- Þ 
votion deviates not into enthuſiaſm. There 
will be no danger, if improvement 'of en | 
i ſtanding keeps pace with improvement of hęart. 
To acquire à due ſenſe, of the religion of the 
heart, will not be conſidered as a diſagreeab etaſk; 0 
like the ſtudy of that ſpecies of religion Which is 
often taught by the injudicious. It will afford 
a very lively pleaſuſe. The ſentimental — 2 
tions of boys are often extremely ſuſceptible, 
and theſe 1 78 powerfully exerciſed by” de- 5 
votion. Pegs u ene en 
1 vuſiteſs of a ſchool mould « ver TY | 
mence- or cloſe without a prayer. Boys may 
appear to give it little attention; and indeed 
they will not always join in fupplication With 
that ſeriouſneſs and ardour Which is to be de- : 
| fired. "Yet now and then the mind will be. in 
ſuch a tone, as to be greatly affected with a pro- 
per prayer, and many will catch a ſpirit of de- 
votion. Seeds. will be ſown, "hich,;\though jp 
they may lie a long while without germinatingg, 
r e pd erh dear at * A 33 
© Oath e eee e ee ff 1 208 
208 Nec Hus eee 1 . 
vain W m—_ an erorable deity. 7 
f 5 Saris. 7 
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„ - ON GIVING BOYS 


It is to be hoped, that there are no parents 
"ited and injudicious enough to have no re- 
gard to the religious education of their child- 
ren *. n will not only contribute to 


"Y We ird ra — b * OY 
2 xv H arTITU Tory 55 I” METS H 
vn ivoicuar Some willing to aweid ſuperſtition fal! 
Ante the "poſit extreme of } drwnright athei/m, Der- 
ee at lies in . e : : 
PLuTArCH, 


: But if parents en vo value for the offices of 
0 rel ion, the little which boys are taught at ſchool 
| be loſt, where all that is good ought to be 
. cheriſhed with re care — euen under Rl father 8 
ne tu bert, 6 PATRISSET- Alles ? Gas ow 
Hts err that e eee FATHER? - 
| Praurus. 
1 eſſe patrem oportet qui ſs: fuum 
Eſſe probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat. 


"x The father. ought to be good indeed, who requires 
| ehas bit for Bal ' be a * cy than 125 bim- 
DEM, 
*Next to religion, Jet the boy = early taught to 
reverence his reaſon ; to let it guide all his ac- 
tions. Sx vis TIBI OMNIA SUBJICERE, TE 
' $UBJICE RaTiIONt. Multos reges, f ratio te 
rexerit. Ab ills diſces, quid et quemadmodum 
+ aggredi debeas. If you wiſh to ſubje# wt" 
- Fo you, ub j ect yourſelf” to reaſen. You wi 
| _-_ r hep rede You ewill learn from 
| ber what you ought to undertake, and how. S»NECA. 
* it is ealy to preſcribe. To practiſe the 
1 Hie labor, hoc opus. This in the diffiexlty, 
this the vort; and mare. is ſeen the. . of 
one. 


preſerve 
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_ preſerve. their innocence, and draw down the 


blefling of Providence ®, but will afford them in 


_—” 7 * * 48 5 1443 ©4007} 2 Wu * i 2 ; 3 LES ao 
* The END OF. LEARNING is to repair the ruins 
of our firſt parents, by regaining to know God 


aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, 


to imitate him, to be like him, as we. may the 
neareſt, by poſſeſſing our fouls; of true virtue, 


which being united to the heavenly grace of 


faith, makes up the H1GHEST PERFECTION. 
3 1 Mit rox, 


There are many who paſs a thoughtleſs life 
in a perpetual unconcern for religion, Who are en- 
tirely taken up with the follies, amuſements, the 
hurry and buſineſs of the world, who baniſh all 


ſerious reflections as a melancholy employment, 
and make an art of forgetting themſelves.” 


One great cauſe of 'this: ſeems to be, a bad 


education. The inſtruction which is given to the 
lower and middle ſort, is frequently an inſtruction 
Khich relates chiefly, if not ſolely, to this life. 
If they are diſſuaded from idleneſs or extrava- 


gance, or any other vice, or if they are exhorte! 
to any thing praiſe-worthy, it is often by no other 

. arguments than thoſe which are drawn from the 

bare preſent advantage or diſadvantage ariſing from 

a good or bad behaviour. They are ſoon able 
to obſerve, that their inſtructors live as if the chief 


good of man confiſted in profit and pleaſure, and 


of God. 1 . 


Om Young 
too often 


a ſmall refuſe of time were ſufficient for the ſervice 


enter into this world To TAKE THEIR. PASTIME 


' THEREIN z that a. great part of their life is to be 
ſpent in faſhionable amuſements, the reſt in polite | 
| I» 3 LE IG 4 R 2 FER 8 15 5 | & 4s N learning 


- 
* 


adverſity | 


perſons of a higher rank and ſtation 
o often learn from example, if not from the 
mouth of their parents, that people of faſhion 


3% ON GIVING Bors 


adverſity the beſt confilation, and at all ties 
a pure and lively pleaſure. 


IR EL ————————— wr ad Me ar — 7 n 
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learning, or in POLITICAL wis pon, and in other 
temporal concerns; and that religion is either not 
to be minded, or that a few acts of it are to be 
now and then performed for the ſake of decency, 
and in civil compliance with cuſtom. 
“ By ſuch means it comes to paſs, that many 
young perſons have their ſenſes 'much, and their 
underſtanding little employed, or not to good 
| Purpoſe ; that external objects take firm poſſeſſion 
of their minds, and are hardly made to give place 
to thoſe of more importance, which reaſon and re- 
velation ſuggeſt; and that they are diſpoſed to 
fly from theſe to the wortD, with wälen 
THEY HAVE CONTRACTED AN EARLY FAMI- 
LAME JJ 
The common practice of the world, when we 
are grown up, has the ſame bad effect that a 
wrong education, and the contagion of domeſtic 
faults, produce in our earlier days. When young 
perſons become their own maſters, they find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded with multitudes employed in 
- vain diverſions, or in buſineſs almoſt as vain. 
Some they ſee purſuing wealth, honour, and 
power, with as much induſtry as if they were to 
_ - ive here for ever, and with as little conſcience as 
if there were no future ſtate : others they ſee con- 
triving how to amuſe and entertain themſelves in 
the moſt agreeable manner, according to their 
depraved „and placing all happineſs in the 
- pleaſure of the ſenſes. From the one ſort they 
| Fr to be moſt diligent about the things of leaſt 
. value, and nat ſcrupulous concerning the methods 
to obtain them; from the other, they learn to 
fill up all their vacant hours with fooliſh or Wieked 
 Civerfions; from both, To courosg THEIR 
| N | MEN MINDS 


a 


1 


MINDS INTO A FALSE SECURITY, to go non qua 
eundum eſt, ſed qua itur, not where wiſdom di- 
res, but where cuſtom- leads; to imagine that it 
is ſafe to follow a multitude, and ro Livs L1KE 
OTHERS, and that what is ſo common cannot be 
dangerous. Jiokrix. 
If, by accuſtoming children To THE OUTWARD | 
FORMS or RELIGION, as by making them keep 
ſilence and kneel when others pray, &c. a general 
notion be gradually impreſſed upon their minds 
that ſome reverence is due to a power which they 
do not ſee, and that there exiſts an authority to 
which all mankind, the rich and great as well as 
the poor and mean, muſt equally bow, a good 
end will be gained. Beſides, by this means, a me- 
chanical habit will be formed, which will not be 
laid aſide, till by degrees they come to know the 
reaſon of it, and to enter into it with underſtand- 
ing W , 
See Dr. Prieſtley's Obſerv. on Educ. + 
Many of which are, as might be expected, very 
valuable. bete fn BG LOL 04-1 By „in ee = 
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a Adjecere bone polo plus artis Athena. 3 
Hos. lib. ii. epiſt. 2. 
8 . vet improv'd my Parts 5 
With fome ſmall tindtare of enen . 
N 2 We Rf 


Nin ine ee 


Es 


1. is eaſy to perbeiee, that the Enolithis uni- | 


dh trac are in Jeſs repute than they were 


formerly. The rich and great, who, at one 


time, would on no account have omitted to 


ſend their ſons thither, now frequenth place 
| them under ſome private tutor to finiſh them, as 
id is called, and then immediately ſend them on 


their travels. There ſeems among all orders to 


Prevail a diſcontent® on the relaxation of di- 


_ cipline, 


on Some writers 3 to 8 1 ker 


' xre injurious to learning, and that inſtruction is 
| likely to be beſt afforded, when the inſtructor is 
REWARDED SOLELY BY THE. SCHOLAR:, ., They 
| would have no foundations, no fellowſhips, no 
exhibitions. I ſear, with all the appearance of 


proſound wiſdom, theſe writers are not very, folid 


thinkers. Have not theſe advantages called forth 


thouſands to literary eminence, by affording them 
opportunities ? Have they not produced an inf nite 


number of uſeful ſcholars, who elſe would have | 


been condemned by poverty to mechanical labours ? 


Do not * national a for the edu- 
cation | 


ON THE” UNIVERSITIES.» zr 


cipline, and the uſeleſs and. frivolous ,exerciſes. 
required for the attainment of academical ho- 

I have myſelf reſided long in one of the uni- 
verſities (and the ſiſters are much alike), and I 
have ſeen in it N obeys But I reſtrained my 
indignation, by aſking myſelf the queſtion, 

where I could have been placed in this ſublunary 
world without ſeeing many evils? I ſaw im- 
morality, habitual drunkenneſs, idleneſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, openly and boaſtingly “ ob- 
truding . themſelves on public view. I fa) 
them triumphing without controul over the 
timidity of modeſt merit f. Many chings ap- 


cation of youth, | exclude thoſe ursr AAT YR 
TENDERS, Who would only miſlead, by their igno- 
Trance and effrontery, the. ſimple, generous, and 
unſuſpecting? Do not the honours and emoluments. 
of degrees, profeſſorſhips, headſhips. and other 
diſtinguiſhed offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
cellence ? I appeal for an anſwer to paſt times, if 
not to the preſent. Beſides. all this, ought not 
LIBERAL inſtructors to be independent of the ca- 
price of thein ppi og on eee 
la modern times, the moſt vicious conduct is 
often purſued for the saK E or DISTINCTION, 
without the 1NSTIGATION or PASSION. Many 
young men have been ruined by the perverſe ya- 
nity of being called, in a cant language, a be, 
a PICKLE, Or a KNOWING ONE; debauchees and 
_ drunkards from affectatio n 
+ E of Tis pee „ 2 Sixaios d Mee, Ti xal naar 
AKPAEIAN TOY RIOT xa} MEQHN 6v. dx pg 
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1 * that deſerved the warmeſt, difige- 
probation; Goel ſtill knew there were amiable: 
and worthy characters, and excellent practices 
and inſtituttons which were not ſo generall)7 
noticed; becauſe they did not force themſelves 
c the attentien, but were concealed! in the 
ſhade of Mterary retirement. Like the modeſt 
fowret;- they. were” IN by che ranknet>of 
the weeds. © 
e active ths: evits I. beheld. | 
It' was not to be wondered at, that fo: great a: 
number of. yeung men, juſt emanoipated from 
bool and from * 2 authority; ſhould 
Kon ſy 
_ njitiidHiexample. 


Their palicrs were ſtrong, | 
their reaſon immature, their experience defec- 


1 85 deer Pnde, vanity, and the love of pleafure, 


urge them to any conduct that could either 
confer diſtinction, or afford gratification,” Many 
1 at command. Theſe moſt devoutiy 
wed faſhion. (that dæmon which allures 
3 irreſiſtible charms ta all that 
i ruinous and ridiculous), and were _— 
purſued by other young men of ſpirit, as 
called themſelves, who were obliged to 3 
bt. eavy ee to SOT EXLAVY nee *. | 


e 


IEP 3 8 nee ; 
man, and ane that is not able. to bear ixtemperance of 
| life and drunkenneſs from day to day — ſuch an one 
K overlooked, e 
8 Druosrkikks. 
>. 'Confidering the enormous expence of univer- . 
6 education, occaſioned by the influence of bad 

examples, an and . alſo the little emolu- 
ments 
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I believe, modes the fame No PONY your ng 
men, in any place, would exhibit the ſame ay- 
pearances ; and if there is too little reſtraint, 
and I think there is too little, the fault is not in 
the ſtatutes and regulations either of the univer- 
ſity or of the colleges, but in che age which will 
not impoſe or bear reſtraint, Yet chere ate 
officers whoſe hands dre inveſted with every 
neceſſary power; and there is little doubt, but 
that very glaring! abuſes which bave” ariſen 


ments of the zarter clergy, we muſt not wonder | 
that many adopt the ae of an old ww, A 
ſince few are philoſophers. 3 
„ I had rather, * one, 3 my: childe a | 
cobler than a preacher; @-tankard-hearen thanza 
ſcholar. For What ſhall my ſonne ſeke. for-leary- 
ing, when he ſhall never get thereby a living ? 
Set my -fonne to that Where 5 he may get ſome- 
what. Do you not ſee, how every one cateheth 
and pulleth from the church what thei, can? I 
feare me, one dai they will plucke down church 


and all. Call vou this the goſpell, when men 


 ſcke onlie for to provide ſor their bellies, and care 
not a groate though their ſoules go to belle ? A 
R of a beneſice will have a poor. yngrame 
ule, to beare the name of a parſone for twentie 
marke or tenne pounde t and Leys a7 1s himſelf 
will take up for his ſha as an hun- 
dred marke. Thas:;( n » learnyngade- 
caied, England diſhonoured, and honeſtie not te- 
. garded 444. , Wmmson?s: Arte of: Rhetoricke., 


+ Vix attibus honeſtis pudos retinetur; ne dum | 
inter "EERTAMINA VITIORUM.. Modeſty is with + © 
difficulty prefered by every boneſt urt. "Much leſt 
- amet ri niwairyer fer emiantes (#50606. \/FaQpus. 
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| up, idle it has lain dormant, will at laſt it | 
* them to exert its full force. 


„ 


b 2 p49 4090 in e by time, many evils 
deeply rooted, which CO be eradicated but 
by the legiſlative arm; yet, with all their imper- 
fections, 1 will maintain, that no place is able 
to furniſh more advantages to the real ſtudent}. 
In them are founded ſome of the fineſt libraries 
on earth; not only public. libraries for the general 
uſe of members of the univerſity, but libraries in 
- each: college, ſcarcely leſs convenient than if 
N rg in oy ſtudent's own 1 apartment. In the 


* MAG de: Kc. PAY raw doys are io 
10 o learn we may ſay in the words of Lord Bacon: 
„ Thoſe grave ſciences, logie and rhetoric, the 
one for judgment, the other for ornament, doe 
dppels the learner ripe for both; elſe it is, as if 
one ſhould learne to weigh, or meaſure, or to paint 
the winde Thoſe arts are the rules and direc- 
tions how to ſet forth and diſpoſe the matter? and 
i che minde be empty thereof; if it have not ga- 
rhered that which Cicero calieth Sylva and. Supel- 
Jens Ruſſe and variety, to begin with thoſe arts, 
it doth work but this effect; that the wiſdome of 
- thoſe-arts, which is great and univerſal, will Be 
MADE | ALMOST: CONDEMPTIBLE, AND "DEGENE- | 
Tagen INFO. \CHILDISH, Me ka 


3 | Bacon. 
This i is really, the — * in the unjverſities. ; Mi 


tid .E except London, where more 8 ; 
w be fou chan any where, elſe. * #; 


4 
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univerſity at large, profeſſorſhips eſtabliſhed 
with ample ſtipends; in colleges, tutors: and 
| lecturers. The buildings convenient, elegant, 
ſpacious, airy. The apartments of ſtudents: for 
the moſt part handſome and commodious, ſilent, 
retired, and in every reſpect fitted for a life of 
ſtudy. Sweet gardens and groves,” delightful _ 
walks, and rural retreats *®. Add to all» this, 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the 
many great and learned perſons Who have iſſued 
from them, give them a moſt venerable air, and 
tend to animate the ſtudent with a generous 
emulastien ?!! peat $375: oe ET 8 
But as this reform may be diſtant; and as, in 
the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider the ſending ³ü 
a a ſon thither at preſent, without particular pre- 


11 


* Some very eminent POETS have not however 
been very fond of the univerſities.” Witneſs Mil- 
ton and Gray, cum multis aliis. The fertering of 
ſach men with ſtatutes, diſputations, &., &. Was 
like confining an eagle in a cage. 
+ Chm ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria 
dignos viros acceperimus multos effe verſatos magis 
moveamur, &.. Me quidem' ren itz 
 NoSTRE ATHENZ non tam operibus magnificis 
exquiſitiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, quam 
recordatione fammorum virorum, ubi quiſque A- 
'BITARE, ubi -SEDERE, Ubi DIsPUTARE fit ſolitae. 
When wwe fee thoſe places in which. many memorable 
men have been conver /ant, we'are more affetted with 
the idea, Se. For my own part, our Athens 
does not pleaſe' me ſo much by it magnificent buildings, 
Oc. as by "the recollettion of ITS GREAT MEN, | 
obere each of them uſed \to lodge," to fit, o pus. 
> DUI REN YAN eee 36 1 TAI eee *. 
FREY as enn ar Wan 
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--etutiofs, as a moſt dangerous meaſure; a mea- 


ſure which may probably be deſtructive of his 


undchis fortune, if he has one; 1 chink it a duty 
__ Incumberidon me to point out, as- well as Lam 


s of theſe diſtinguiſhed ſeminaries. 

In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be ſent to 
the univerſity ſo young as they, oſten are . It 
is really cruel to let a boy of fiſteen be preeipi- 


tated into drunkenneſs and debauchery. Bya 
too early entrance, his health will be injured, his 
N ag has lentning: loſt, and 5 


e Meckovius, vo, has: written: very: ſenfibly on | 
the ſabje& of education in his Hermathena, ad- 
- Viſes, that the ſcholar, ſhould. be kept at ſchool till 


the age of one AND TWENTY. . Upon w__gh 
>circamfſtance the judicious Morhof remaikz, 
bene cum re publica ageretur, ſi beatis Tn, 


earning, his morals, - is health, his character, 


able, che moſt likely means to fave all theſe from 
_ definition, and to obtain the natuxal advan- 


iſque gradibus primum ad academias, et ab. Alis 


ad eathegras, tribunalia, et ſubſellia procederemus. 
Sed volatica -hodie omnia ſunt et ſuperficiaria, 


2 cum plurima p: Jjuvenum ſolam oſtentare ſpe- 


* - ciem, -quam ſolidam praſtare eruditiovem,. maſit; 
4 ; ___ quo ſit, ut prope diem Barbaries omnia occupet, 


et ubique; improbitas et ignerantia trigmphet.-— 


Hose happy aν 3t be fur the public, if we. ſhoald 


advance: by.the/e fo 1 * —_— „ 
r, Oe. ri 


p, and ibes to the. fulpit, 
tbe preſent time, all our improvements'\are hafly and 


. offent attend diſplay ef n then aręguire folid 


eruditlan; whence it ariſes that barbati/m bas aj 


feized every thing, and that wickedneſs und: Nr 
a; Sees triumph. : 3 51 


e =" d1 RR. 
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e fince meſt. youmg men had rather "rake an 


_ morals depraved. Mogi and opportunities 

for vice abound, and the inexperience, and want 
of reſalution, characteriſtic of boys, will render 
it difficult to avoid . contagion. - "here are in- 


ſafety at this very age: but they are. few 
ER With rags te who have put 


ſuch injuries as they have long and ſeverely gelt. . 
Every one, on putting on the:academical dreſs, 


_ commences. a man in his on opinion, and will 
often endeavour to ſupport the character by the 


practice of manly vices. :I adviſe, therefore, 


| that no boy ſhall be ſent to the univeriuy till, he 
is nineteen. years old *. An additional reaſan is, 


that, ini Pe years, he.may take a batchelor's de- 
gree; and four years bring him to the age at 
which he may go into orders, or enter With 
propriety eee But. when a 


e his 1 * 


n 


1 „ Mr. John. Clurke.is of ae „ 


che resſon he. giyes for his opinian is, that the vul- 
gar method of teaching in ſchools xs. 0, VERY 


 +511LY , that a. boy, cannot, be prepared. for co 
before r age, —It 1s PK certain, that 5, 


boys being fent too ſoon to the ünfverßry, the 
work of the ſchool is obliged to be done . for 
- three cars. Mhereas {gence and, philoſophy are 
che praper ſtodies of the 4A en 2⁰ 


their inſtitution. | FM 
. Tillacke-childe harh QINCG 5 
oof, bamſelf and bogk 3, till. 
one, and, Well ple. the. of > 5 
abroad either at the univerlities, innes 


+39. 8. fre — * Youth. will leave thas 
"0 
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ſtances of thoſe WhO ee gone through with 
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- nineteen, and then waits till .three-and- twenty 
without employment. This awkward interval 
is not often ſpent in the univerſity, but in the 
country, and in the employments of a ſportſ- 
man and man of pleaſure. Four years of idle- 
neſs muſt make great havocłk in his learned at- 
tainments. Let it be conſidered how much 
more advantageouſly the four years from fifteen 
to nineteen would be ſpent in à well- directed 
ſchool. Such a foundation would be laid in 
claſſical learning, as would ſcarcely ever give 
way, even ae it Wenn Ne 
neglect. 
I am aware Gt all boye: cannot wit at 
ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies in ſcholar- 
ſhips, exhibitions, and fellowſhips, often ſum- 
mon them unexpectedly. before that time. But 
I muſt exhort parents not to let their ſons incur 
danger of moral and mental corruption, for the 
ſake of adding a few pounds a year to their al- 
lowance. Where any conſiderable advantage 
is to be obtained, I cannot expect, in theſe 
times, that it will be foregone zi but every pre- 
caution muſt be uſed to obviate the ill conſe- 
quences of embarking a boy without a : Proper 
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Whikerer' the Hrevitftalices of th parent 


| will admit, a private tutor of character muſt be 
engaged. A compenſation muſt be made him 
ae ent to induce him to inſpect his pupil not 


only in the hours of ſtudy, but alſo of amuſe- 


ment; and 1 would give particular directions, 


that tie pupil ſhould never take a walk or a ride 


but in the company of the private tutor, or df 
thoſe whom he may approve. A faithful tutor, 


who will thus condeſcend” to watch the moral 
conduct of his pupil, will be far more defirable 
than a man of genius and learning, why” will 
only attend 10 terary improvement, 


ſhall not lay down any” rules” for the con- 


duct of feademical' ſtudy, but ſhall content m 


ſelf with adviſing the parent to place his ſon 1 


der ſome ingenious and worthy tutor, and then 
to ſubmit the conduct of his education at the 
univerſity entirety to his direction. The col- 


a futors are often, it is'to be prefumed®, men 


Judginent, as well as learning and morals, nd 
are 1 qualified to direct the ſtudent in every 


part of his conduct. It is at the ſame time to 


e lamented that from the number of pupils 
uſually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying 
all that attention to each, which a tender parent 


an dels. Fer wr wa 1 vu N 
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with their pupils, then and now, ' as I think: it ing Tr 
a patterne for limitation, fo 1 [Know 1 ic to be aboye : 


. cenſure, ane 5 © 1 
e, mot kilde' monie? 
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| Into to ha jained. with, he wg or official 
tutor, whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
. I own, for my own part, I ſhould be afraid to | 
truſt a ſon without one. The (vp? tutor, it 
s _muſt be remembered, ſhould | ave the Whole 
management of 127 pupil $ finances, Scarcely 
any but thoſe who Pare reſided in the univerſity, 
or are parents 0 of x pupils, can, form ah adequate 
_ idea of the many evils of every kind and degree, 
which would be avoided by giving a prudent 
private tutor, full , to direct the 9 
| "ol his. diſciple, .. ö 
Under duch I rictions, and with a few 
public ad e I repeat, that no place is 
122 calculated for ſtudious young men, than 
theſe venerable ſeats of the muſes, to Which 
2 have, for ages reſorted. To prove that 
they are capable of forming the greateſt cha- 
raters | in A e appeal to the 
ot my 9 And I. cannot help 
ng „that their * e enemies, thoſe Who 
o deſtroy, or totally alter their conſtitu- 
tion, re of that deſcription of men who envy 
.the advantages, which they have never ſhared, 
or Who, fe from an unfortunate mode of 1 
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ON THE UNI IES. E 
diſeurrendi, potandi, ledend3'alex.e teſſeris. 
Adde quòd reperiantur, qui his modis quaſtum 
faciunt, ſtultæque juventutis promptitudinem fa - 
cilitatemque, habeant vectigalem. An ergo meos 
on pe riculis ultrò exponam? Scilicet utiqu*, 

erate, ſobne; honeſtè vivitur, academià 

ſola — Vel ſi hoc male fingitur, quid non 
et alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati noſtrorum? Aut ſi 
poſſumus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia ? 
Sunt profeQd. ibi quoque leges, ſunt magiſtratus, 
ſunt viri honeſtatis virtutiſque amantes, et inter- 
dum plus, quam nonnulli volunt, rigidi ac ſevexi. 
bf Nog, 9 cage. in canſa ſi qui in ea-male 

N — Atera a regi. 
4 poſlugt oblervan 7 


rius, 1 loci A 
iam. efle. In the univerſity 1 
is a. confluence; off variays. diſpoſitions ; even, of _the,. 85 
moſt oppoſites Bad, nay wery wieled perſons... are 

Found — . wn/uſpectin g minds are | * 
corrupted. is, allo there a. greater Waibel, | 
living, than in te proce and "ds 2 eyes. 5 tf 


to this, that. there are thoſe wha take 3 7 
eſe * and levy contributions on the thaught= 
lefſaeſs and good-nature f inexperitnced' youth, — 
| What, then, Hall J. of my. wn accord; expel 1 
child to fo many dangers Þ Ferily the xworld. gots. On 
chaſtely, moderately, foberly, boneftly, c where | 
| but in tbe univer/ity, | Now, if this: it * 4 ae ' 
| caſe, why os we not ſock Jecurity fot our. 

elſeaobere? Or, indeed, if wwe can find it 1 elſe- 
where, what foould bi e from finding it ir 


the univerſity ? There alſo. are laws, there- are nr 


9 there are men who loue honeſty and uin, 
ard whe are A e and Jerit hen. 
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be blamed, becauſe fome live irregularly in it; ue, 
nor the prefefſors, nor the other wiſe eftabliſhments of 
great men of old time, aubich are obſerved as; ah, 
as the times aud manners will permit. Where- 
fore that remains true which 1 hinted above, that 
the univer/ity is fill the fitteſt place for education, 
loans Scusrrekus, de Intormat, Literar. 
In the above ſection I have only taken notice of 
the Engliſh univerſities. I am not experimentally 
acquainted with any others; but I know that 
83 pains have been taken to recommend the 
Scotch and foreign univerſities, to Faglhbmnen.— 
They certainly can be ſuperior in no other reſpect 
but fridineſs of diſcipline. I believe Europe can- 
not produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in opulence, buildings, libraries, profeſſorſhips, 
ſcholarſhips, and all the external dignity and me- 


cChanical apparatus of learning. If there is an in- 


feriority, it is in the yeRSONS, not in the places or 


their conſtitution. And here I cannot help con- 


feſſing, that a deſire to pleaſe the great, and bring 
them to the univerſities, for the ſake of honour 
and profit, and other PoLIT1CaL” motives,. cauſes 
& compliance with faſhionable manners, à relaxation 
of diſcipline, and a connivance at ignorance,” folly, 
I Will only add one more caution before I leave 
the ſubject of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar 
think his education finiſhed, when all the forms of 
it are completed. Let him not cloſe his books as. 
ſoon'as he has relinquiſhed his tutor. Improve- 
ment is the buſineſs of life. And his days will 
paſs away pleaſantly, who makes a daily addition 
to his ideas. But he who deſerts his books, from 
a common and miltaken notion, that after a cer- 
tain number of years ſpent in the uſual forms, . 
is COMPLETED, will ſoon find that his * Kit 
e 1 eſert 
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deſert him, Now k B#voxo en Non ctrca br. 
N1VENTAR MEGLIORE. He 7s wot good dbb does 
net endeavour to become better. He will have re- 
nounced one of the beſt modes of ſpending otium” 
cam 4ignitate, à reſpectable retirement“ Some of 


the moft important profeffions' ſhould not be, as 
they often are, merely a" genteel retreat for tdlenefs ;' 
x OMINE "MAGNIFICO, SECNE oTiUn. OO 


I omit what I had ſaid on the late prohibition of 


private tutors at Cambridge, by the defire of a 


reſident member of that univerfity, who very ob- 
ligingly informed me, that though private tators 
are prohibited, in order to prevent ſome great 


_ abuſes, yet when they are wanted for the purpoſes 


which I have recommended in this ſection, they | 
FFA 


vance. 


programmas have been iſſued” out, requirin 


vou nger members to be in their colleges at eleven 


o'clock at night. This I am told is only the pre- 
lude to other falutary regulations. The public 


has indeed every thing to hope from the judgment 


of the preſent Vice-chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Den- 
nis, Preſident of St. John's College. The very 
reſpectable Dean of Chriſt-church, Dr. Bagot, has 


alſo ſet an illuſtrious example, in reſtoring the 
diſcipline of his college. It is an arduous under-—@ 
taking; but there is the more virtue and glory in 


the accompliſhment of it. 
1 hope T 


I am alſo informed, that ſome reſormations be- 
gin to take place in Oxford; particularly that 


may take the liberty to add, from a 
ſincere defire to prevent evil, that ſtudents ſhould 
not in general reſide more than ſeven years in any 
univerſity. Secluded from the pains and pleafures 
of ſympathy, and from ſocial and family cares and 
ſausfations, they fink into a 'SELFISHNESS and 
WR 55 In _ INDOLENCE, * 
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' INDOLENCE,. no leſs fatal to enjoyment. than to 


improvement. 
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Thoſe, however, who are really 
and not only nominally engaged in teaching, in 
lecturing, or in ſuperintending morals, may cer- 
inly KEs1D E without local injury, as long as their 
eircumſtances and inclination. ſhall, require. All 
ers are moſt truly characterized by the appella- 
tion of the Drones of Society, 1GNAVUM PECUS.. 
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Ad quz noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mate 
ſolemus ; ea ſub oculis poſita negligimus. 'The 
very things which we go journies and voyages to fot, 
abe paſs over unnoticed, even when they lie before our 
eyes. „„ Er PT On 7! Tr 
Maxzpo- del; kp OIKOT MENET. Haley the 
man who being well off, knows it, and flays at homes: 
1 e re c r 24% ts RR 


. M ene / 11954 $0004: 

] Mean not to recapitulate all the remarks, 

I that have been made for and againſt foreign 
travel by many writers, who have taken only a 
partial view, or ho have deviated into decla- 
mation. I ſhall not cite many aphoriſms or 
examples of the wiſe antients; bu t ſhall briefly | 
conſider a. few points, which, according to the 
modern ſyſtem of things, appear to be the moſt 
elfen. 
With reſpect to its utility, there can be no 
doubt but that a mind, properly prepared, will 
derive from it great and laſting advantages. It 
muſt open ſources of Knowledge, and furnith 

opportunities, of feftechon, which,” cantiot” 
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5 Bi I muſt join ® in reprobating the praQice 
fo of very early travel. A great degree of mental 
maturity, and of acquired knowledge, is neceſ- 
ſary to enable the mind to derive advantage, 
and avoid inconvenience, from viſiting a fo- 
reign nation. To expect that boys ſhould | 
make obſervations on men and manners, ſhould 
weigh and compare the laws, inſtitutions, cul. 
toms, and characteriſties of various peqple, is to 
expect an impoſſibility. It is no leſs abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that boys will not be ſtruck and ape 
vated with vanity and triſle.. 
I. therefore adviſe, that a W 4 wall not be 
ſent to travel-till he has paſſed through A capital 
ſchool, and arrived at the age of nineteen. In- 
© - deed T with that he might ſpend: four years i | 
_ the univerſity ; but I know this requiſition will 
not often be complied with. Parents in our age 
and country, are impatient to thruſt their for 
into the world, to puſh them into the ſenate be. 
fore they have a beard, and to urge them to of- 
fces of command in the army and in the: navy, | 
almoſt as ſoon, as they come from the nurſery, 
Many evils, national as well as private, ate the 
. Den x! but when intereſt t and ambition | 
| os. 1 8 „ x 57 70 Ne it! elolict, 
| r 18 1 t 
45 1 Pinch aha; 1 every e LE e 
| agrees in diſapproving very early; travel! 
+ Scilicet omnibus artibus antiſtat ſpes ; be et] 
* ee -eſt cumulus auri, quam uicquid Gre 
Latinique delirantes ſoripſerunt. Ex hoc "oh 
deinde veniunt ad aUBenNAcyLA: REIPUB. in- 
e et præſunt constTTis ungen,. Q 0 
O Patria! In truth, the hop of gain ſuperſedes all 
N LF avd a bra of go is more MOEN 
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liel du philoſophy, and propriety ſcarcely 
find a hearing. National calamities can alone 
remedy this, and many. other. abuſes Which will 
inſinuate themſelves, and abound, till the evil 
which they occaſion becomes too heavy to be 
longer borne; when. it will be its own remedy. 
J wiſh alſo, that no pupil, who is not cer- 
tainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, ſhould be 
ſuffered to travel. A weak youth will learn 
only to make his weakneſs more conſpicuous. 
VGrimace, affectation, and an overbearing inſo- 
== lence, will conſtitute his acquiſitions. "Bhs will 
learn to remove that. veil. of diſſidence which 
ſerved to conceal his defects, and which, if he 
had not left his paternal. roof, he might have 
happily retained, No character is better knawn, 
nor oftener expoſed to comic ridicule, than that 
of the empty coxcomb, who aſſumes foreign 
| money of dls a 125 4 who r F 


Cos io ed logins diene Et Ee te EEE 


any tice the Pr 12 Greek; ry Latin 1057 written, 
From this number they come to "the hthn of tbe fate, 
and are preſent or. prefede” at The Ns of” Rings. — 
0 my country, «od NG LI rSs TUS. 1 
If one have been ee and can court 
his miſtreſs in broken French, wear his clothes 
neitly in the ' neweſt faſhion; diſcourſe of lords, 
ladies, towns, palaces, and cities, he is complete, 
and to be admired. Vet theſe men muſt de 
our patrons, our governors tog fometimes, ſtateſ- 
men, magiſtrates, 'NOBLE, "GREAT, Ann, WISE AT 
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out a fool indeed, but only ſuch a fool as may 
be tolerated, will return inſufferable. This is 
an additional reaſon for deferring his miſſion till 
the age of nineteen or twenty. By that time, 
parents and ſuperintendants of education will be 
enabled to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. 
At the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 
"they will orten be miſtaken. 
Among other arguments for travel in general, 
and early travel in particular, it has been urged, 
mat it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to de de- 
| livered from local prejudice in favour” of our 
country. Prejudices in favour of our country 
are indeed eaſily removed by ſpending our early 
days in another &. But is there no danger leſt 


7 5 fl pp TIS 4 
i IS £9 Wy BE hr ot Fg. "oo EY . 
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»Quam illud peficuloſum qudd ab ætate primä 
ez Pifenidus "Cir" elbe eente e 0b. 
meſtica, mirari peregrina. Publicz ſalutis eſt fun- 
damentum amor ERGA PATRIAM. At eum a- 
tione juſtä integroque anime concipere qui poſit, 
cui ſtatim, poſtquam res diſcriminare, nigrumque 
ab albo cœpit diſtinguere, perſuaſum eſt, ubique 
melius, deceutius,/ peritids, quam apud ſuos, com- 
modis juventutis conſuli, vitæque recté degende 
_ confilia, præceptaque dari? . .', Verum eſt adhuc 
periculoſius, quòd hoc paQto incipiat habere inge- 
nium non ſuæ, verùm peregrinæ, aliquando et 
_ hoftili reipublicæ con forme. How dangerous it 
that from the carlieft age, thus lead from bis | 
| parents be begins ta deſpiſe things at Some, and %, 
admire every thing foreign, The Jowe of . one's coun- 
| 109 the ſoundation of the public ſafrey , but bow 
can he. concei uy it rightly and fully, who is taught, 
before he can diſcriminate things, and ſeparate black | 
from white, that youth is better, more __ 4 4 


W — 


changed for others equally unreaſonable, and 
really pernicious? Is it not likely that, prejus 
dices * in favour of our country being removed; 
prejudices againſt it may find admiſſion? I am 


attac 


®. % 


© 48% 


BESPOTTOWY anne 
+ We owe to this evil cuſtom, thoſe nume 


deavour to explode, by "cenſure 


our hereditary Virtnes, "cowfv ear" and paternal, 
public and domeſtic; all thöſe virtues,” whoſe ſa⸗ 


ſtand up againſt an infamous combination of un- 
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theſe innocent and uſeful prejudices. Meudt be. 


ſure it has often happened tf. And I am alſo 

ſure, that however à modern philoſopher may 
inveigh againſt that honeſt preference which an 
Engliſhman gives to his nation, it is a natural 


Heilfully taken rare , and that rules ef conduct are 


prehend in them all gur beſt attachments all qu 
moral, patriotic, and, religigus principles, The 


dices, falſely ſo called, is every day looſening all 


What muſt enſue but firſt awaxcyy” and then 


and conceiTep perſons who ebine home, and en- 
and ridicule; all 


utary influence; not yet quite loſt; ne 
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DR not conſidered as a neceſſary part of juvenile 
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years that they 


beneficial. I will avow myſelf to. be fo tru] 
an Engliſhman in this particular, as to think 
this preference not an ill-grounded- prejudice, 
but fully juſtified by real obſervation, and by 
fair compariſon, Corrupted as we are, I thin 
we have not kept pace in corruption with ſome 
of our admired neighbours. And I will add, 
that the corruption at preſent prevailing among 
us, if it does not originate, is greatly increaſed, 
1 8 too frequent intereourſe with France and 
5 Th ould indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel were 


education. I mean not to prohibit travel; but 
I would have its advantages fought by men at a 
mature age, after they are ſettled, who, during 
the intervals of buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which 
are allowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take a voyage to a neighbouring country, and 
might, by the ſtrength of their underſtandings, 
and the extent of their experience, derive inh- 

nitely more improvement from their travels, than 
they would have done by traverſing all Europe 
| indi? the age of twenty . They ſhould go as 
. nee ea per * 


Milton ſpeaking of travel in our own country | 
In thoſe vernal ſeaſons of the year, When the 

air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and 
ſullenneſs againſt nature, not to go out and ſee her 


and earth. I ſhould: not therefore be a perſunder 

to them of ſtudying much then, after two or three 
ave well laid their grounds, but 

do ride out in companies with prudent and ſtaid 


and their moral behaviour; Travel undertaken 


in this manner, and after a valuable ſtore of 
learning; and a knowledge of our native coun- 
try, is acquired, is one of the beſt methods of ac- 


guides, to all the quarters of the land; learning 
and obſerving all places of ſtrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of foil, for towns and til- 
lage, harbours, and ports for trade; ſometimes 
taking ſea, as far as to our navy, to learn there 
alſo what they can on the practical knowledge of 


all their peculiar gifts of nature; and if there 
were any ſecret excellence among them, would 
fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 


vance itſelf by, which could not but mightily re- 


dound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
FASHION AGAIN THOSE” OLD' ADMIRED: VIRTUES 
AND EXCELLENCIES,. With far more advantage, 
now, in this purity: of Chriſtian knowledge; nor 
ſhall we then need the Monſieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful. youth into their flight and prodigal 


cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again tranf- 
formed into Mines, APES, AND KICKSHOES, 


But if they deſire to ſee other countries at THREE 


OR FOUR AND TWENTY YEARS of age, NOT ro 


LEARN PRINCIPLES,' but to enlarge experience, 
and make wiſe obſervations, | they will by that 
time be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the regard and ho- 
nour of all men where they.paſs, and the ſociety _ 
and friendſhip of thoſe in all places who are belt 
then other nations 


and moſt eminent; and perhaps the 
will be glad td visir us for their bree 
do 1MITAT8 us in their own country.“ 


: 


Mross Tractate. 


Beek nll 


— themſelves; both in the ſearch of knowledge 
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n the human mind. It ,crowns and 
completes all its other improvements. A few; 
months occaſionally ſpent. in France or Italy, or 

\ Holland or Switzerland, at or between the age 
of thirty or forty, will enrich the underſtanding 
of a man of ſenſe with valuable treaſure. He 
Woll then ſearch for gold, and find it in abun- 
dance; while, at a boyiſh age, he would have 
been fully employed 22 ſufficiently ſatisfied i in 
Phocuring: droſs ot tinſel, inſtead of bullion. 
But ſince to reform the world, as the poet 
Kaye, is avaſt deſign, and the defign commonly 
proves abortive, we muſt be contented with 

_ giving ſuch admonitions as may permit it to 
proceed in its own way with the leaſt inconve- 
nmience. As therefore there is no doubt, but 
that boys will continue to be ſent on their tra- 
vels, notwithſtanding all that reaſon can advance 
againſt i it; it remains, that ſuch directions be 
given as may at leaſt prevent them from incur- 
ring evil, if they cannot acquire real advantage. 
Much of the ſucceſs certainly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion, He 
ſhould be a grave, reſpectable man, of a mature age. 
Avery young man, or a man of levity, however 
great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, will not 
be proper; becauſe he will not have that natural 
authority, and that perſonal dignity, Which 
command attention and obedience. A grave 
and good man will watch over the morals and 
the religion of his pupil; both which, according 
to the preſent modes of conducting e are 
e haken from the baſis, and levelled 
with the duſt, before the end of the peregrina- 


tion. In their place ſucceed univers al yy | 


1 I 
BY 
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- eiſm and unbounded libertiniſm “. But a tutor 5 
7 of character and principle will reſolve to bring ü 
3 his pupil home, if it is poffible, not worſe in _— | 
=_ TO than he was on his departure. 
leis a known fact, that they who, at too early 
= an age, ſpend much time on the continent, ſeł | 
dom retain that religion in which their good 
- forefathers libed* and died. T ney commonly | 
8 become the diſciples of the galhionable philoſo- 

5 phers, and are led aſtray by the falſe lights of 
_— fal wit, or loft. 9 the clouds; of MApDYs | 
—_ ſics. Kg dof n on 

. So many, Jae are : the dangers attendi ng 
=_ foreign travel, that. they. whoſe ſituation and Cir- 

7 cumſtances will. not permit them to engage in 
it, need not repine. Out own country abounds 

. with objects ſackrient to excite, and amply to 
_ repay, the labour of cnquiry. And to prove 
chat b Nl travel is not abſolutely neceſſary "Ip 
= give the full <a Y the, „Muman. wo 5 
Be | 4 175 TH 5 11 > 
: | * 3 k- 46h 4. ron Tn al Paige «IE 

. gig ved bebe, Naperri pe den Tn iv Wag), MAD 
öh Se Din, TAT EIO ENT SS. - 
8 NENEP EK AETMNN ATS EIL ARS. An abſolute fres- 
on from all reſtraint, which ſome young men, for 

: WANT. OF; A ;PROPER({ EDUCATION, think; literty, 
e oven the Harder 


afters than their tutors. and © = 
1 8 oat even ter on ou 4. ng let hoſe, as 5 
i Se 
N 
vet the e e Who encounter 
the gigantic phantom of prejudice, would deitroy - 
all the eſtabliſhed reſtraints. of ſchools, 2 5 


Ac. and leave every individual in a Hate of 2 wor 1 
Jute libestiniſm m. 1 «+ ee 2 if IT Ak A "hey n * 4 7 ; 


2 
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2 


- the lights of the man of ſenſe and extenſive 


education at home . . and after he had acquired, 


back with him whatever he found uſeful either to 


be made the conſtant companions of his travels. 
-» » +» It is no wonder that he brought back every 


ical model, has caught the tranfient applauſe of 
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we may recolle& many eminent perſons, whe 
have been richly adorned with every accompliſh. WW 
ment of the gentleman, and furniſhed with all WW 


2 though they never left their native 


* I will beg leave to recommend one example, 
that of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of 
JJ“ er an gs : 1 
He did not ſet out till he had completed his 


in his own country, whatever was proper to form 
a worthy citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he 
went confirmed, by a maturity of age and reaſon, 
_ againſt the impreſſions of vice. . In a tour the 
moſt delightful of the world, he ſaw every thi 
that could entertaia a curious traveller, yet al 
no where any longer than his benefit, not his plea - 
ſure, detained him. By his previous knowledge 
of the laws of Rome, he was able to compare 
them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring 


his country or himſelf. He was lodged, where- 
ever he came, in the houſes of the great and 
eminent, not ſo much for their birth and wealth, 
as their virtue, knowledge, and learning: theſe 


accompliſhment which could improve and adorn a 
BY A writer of hiſtory, ; who, by y an affected and 1 


meretricious ſtyle, unlike the man lineſs of the claſ- 


| faſhion, and who ſeems to be ambitious of acqui- 
ring diſtinction by recommending infidelity and li- 

bertiniſm ow PRINCE, ſpeaks, confiltently 
with himſelf, thus highly of Fae ven 


1 
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thoſe manners which, in the honeſt DIY of an 
Engliſhman, I have been led, in this ſection, and 
on all occaſions, to reprobate. 5 | 
I Julian (fays he) could now reviſit the Ga- 
PITAL of Faxe, he ae Je converſe with men 
of ſcience and genius, ble of underſtanding 
and of inſtructing a diſciple of the Greeks ; us 
MIGHT EXCUSE THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL | 
yOLL18S OF 4 NATION, whoſe martial ſpirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; 
and he muſt applaud the perfection of that 1n85- 
T1IMABLE art which ſoftens and refines and em- 
belliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial life.“ Worthy 
Patriot, enlightened Philoſopher !—quite free 2 
Z pre ejudices !-—enſkrine him n 
; let him conſtitute the ee wh * 2 
15 Grand Monarque ſhall have reduced Kugland ». 
a province, let his admirer be his vice- r 
Whatever ſoftens, refines, and embelliſhes hu- 
man life, in a proper degree, is certainly deſitable. 
But why muſt France be commended with ſuch 
_ warmth of approbation, as if the poſſeſſed this 
ineſtimable art excluſively? I think, in this po- 
| liſhed and enlightened age, the art is known and 
practiſed in England, as much as is conſiſtent with 
the national character, and the preſervation of that 
manly ſpirit which is neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
civil liberty; an INESTIMABLE BLESSING, which 
_ enlarges and ennobles and ſecures all the natural 
rights and enjoyments of human nature. 8 
I cannot think it conſiſtent with a good citizen 
and a lover of one's country, to admire and extol 


the martial ſpirit of that nation, which is at this 


moment moſt hoſtile to all we hold dear, and 
which, in the preſent war, has behaved wich ſuch 


perfidy, as would ſtigmatize an individual i in * 4 


vate life with perpetual diſgrace. 
As a ſuperintendant of education, I think my- 
ſelf bound thus publicly to diſapprove, on every 


S 4 Oe 
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proper occaſion, all works which tend to infinuate 


corrupt and infidel principles into the boſoms of 
Ingenuons uffn. 


eee times of luxury and diſſipation, when | 
every tener of irreligion is greedily embraced, - 
_ evhat road to preſent applauſe can lie fo open and ſe- 


cure, as that of diſgracing religious belief, eſpecially 


/ the writer help forward the vices of the times, by 


relaxing morals, as awell as deſtroying principles ?— 
Such a writer can have little elſe to do, but to 
 new-model the paradoxes of ancient ſcepticiſm, 


in order to figure it in the world, and be regarded 


Ey the ſmatterers in literature and adepts in folly, as 
a prodigy of parts and learning. Thus his vanity 
becomes deeply criminal, becauſe it is gratified at 


the expence of his country's welfare. But the con- 


ſolation which degenerate manners received from 
his fatal tenets, is repaid by eager praiſe; and 

vice impatiently drinks in and applauds his hoar/e 
and boding woice, while, like a raven, he fits croak- 


human lind. , 


* 


ing univerſal death, deſpair, and annihilation to the 
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oN I NECESSITY. or INCREASING | THE a 
PERSONAL MERIT OF. THE COMMUNITY, 
_ BY GIVING A PROPER. ' DIRECTION AND 
EFFICACY. 0. THE, MODES. OF EDUCA - 
TION, . a 0a pry IE 44 


na, vg 1 TIMOMENON ATZET AI, EAATTOYTA 15 E 
: 70 ATIMAZOMENON, « rob rd irs pas cares CLIT 
| ATR EY AIOIKOTMENHZ. wporgtre: Te yae OTL 
APXOMENOYE EIII TA KAAA ENITHAEYMA TA, * 
719 ENIBAAAOYEAN AZIAN EKAETOIE Rah, x 
R T&; m3 = N APIETQN ENITHAEYMATNN., . 

| Every thing to which due honour is paid, thrives; but 
that which is lighted, falls off : and this (the "Jak 
ment of due honour ) is the plaineſt ſymptom of a well- 
governed tate. Il both ſtimulates the ſubje@s to hos 
nourable purſuits, and allots the proper degret of dige 
nity to each of them, and furniſhes the. community 005 1 
be belt profe Mont and  employments .- Os SALES TIMNEY 


; 


*- 


JaxenLicuvs,. 1 
Liceat inter abtuptam contumaciam et deforme 
| obſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis,va- 
cuum. Let me be permitted. to. proceed j in a path Free -- 
From ambition and from da between rude coal. 0 
tumacy on the one e a, end Milf 40611 D 
on {#0 . 85 Tacipus. ki 


15 MS 5 %* 
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wit take! for e \ {hae no b accurate 
1 obferver will be difpoſed'to controxert, that 
there is a diyerſity of NATIONAL CHARACTER} : 
a diverſity not originating ir in the caſual inlüene . 
8 of 
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of arbitrary modes, but in nature*. And 1 
will venture to advance as equally true, that a 
nation no longer retains its ae when it 8 
nounces its diſtinction. 
When turn my attention to my own coun- 
try, I am willing to indulge the pleaſing” idea, 
that I fee fomething in the national character of 
_ Engliſhman, ſimilar to the ſpirit of an antient 
22 Of the Roman, a gravity and a dig- 
nity were the ev. features. I mean not the 
OY pon he a ee exterior 13 
Ki but 


* 


| 

1 

E 
{ 
WP 
N 

„ 
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BM * Nau ET GENTIBUS P?.OPRH Monks SUNT : 
5 nec idem in Barbaro, Romano, Græco, probabile 
eſt. Ewen nations have their peculiar maunert, nor 
is the ſame thing in a Barbarian, in a Roman, in 4 
Grecia, a e 1 — QuinTIL1AN, : 


1 La FAUSSE GRAND: un 8 farouche et inac- 
 ceflidle; comme elle ſent ſon foible, elle ſe cache, 
ou du moins ne ſe e pas de front, 2 ne "a 

fait voir qu' autant qu ut i er. 
| CITE] a eſt We Fay hint. 
Here, populaire; elle ſe laiſſe toucher et 'manier 
elle ne perd rien actre vie de pres. 
5 ; ir. | 
But be it remembeted; that yrgSONAL MERIT 
muſt conſtitute LA VERITABLE GRANDEUR. | 
„ Greatneſs certainly does nat conſiſt in pa- 
geantry and ſhow, in pomp and retinue; and 
ar a perſon of quality will make uſe of theſe 
thingy to avoid ſingularity, and o put the vulgar 

ii mind of their obedienee to authority, yet he does 
9 ws think himſelf really the bigger for them: For 
he knows that thoſe who Vlogs neither nc nor 
underſtanding, have oftentimes all this fine furni- 


' 


Conctogsron 33 
but that reſpectable appeatance, which naturally 1 


reſults from ſentiments uniformly. great; a gra- 


ture abont them. Farther, to de great, is not to 


ſagger at onr footmen, and brow- beat our infe-- - 


riors. Such a behaviour looks as if a man was 
_ conſcious of his own. infignificancy.z and that he 
had nothing but outſide, and noiſe, and ill-hu- 
mour, to make himſelf conſiderable with : But he 
that is truly noble, has far different ſentiments; 
and turns his figure quite another way. He hates 
10 abridge the liberties, to depreſs the ſpirits, or any 
eways to impair the ſatisfaion of” his meighbuur.. , 
| His greatne/ſt is eaſy, obliging, and agreeablt 3 /o 
that none have any juſt cauſe' to wiſh it lg. And 
though he has a genuine kindneſs for all men; 
though he deſpiſes not the meaneſt mortal; but 
deſires to land fair in the opinion of the world; 
yet he never courts any man's favour at the ex- 
pence of juſtice, nor ſtrikes in with a popular miſ- 
take. No, he is ſenfible it is the part of true 
mag nanimity to adhere unalterably to a wiſe choice = 
Not to be over-run by noiſe and numbers; but 
to appear in defence of injured right, of neglected. 
truth, notwithſtanding all the cenſure and diſad- 
vantage they may ſometimes be under. "To con- 
clude his character, a great man is affable in his: 
converſe, generous in his temper, and unmovable 
in what he has maturely refolved upon. And as 
proſperity does not make him haughty and/impe-- 
rious, ſo neither does adverſity fink him into mean- 
neſs and dejection: For if ever he ſhews more 
fpirit than ordinary, it is When he is ill uſed; and 
the world frowns upon him. Ss ſhort, be is equally 
removed from the extremes f. ſerwility and pride; 
and ſcorns either 10 trample upon A den, or ſneak 
te an emperor. _ „ COLLIER, 


— — — — — —— a ie ACE. — — 
—x ä . rn — * — 
: 1 


. Hals of the Engliſh *. 


mane; 
plative, independent; 
nervous, and breathing a, ſpirit of freedom and 
_ philanthropy, which almoſt reſcues human na- 
dure from the imputation of degeneracy. 
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vity unallied. to dulneſs, a dignity unconmacd 


with opulence. ole: 
My opinion of this flattering reſemblance i is 


not the effect of an unphiloſophical predilection, 
or fortnitouſly adopted. 


It is ſuggeſted by ob- 
ſervation, and confirmed by a review of the an- 
It is confirmed by their 
public conduQ, ever generous, ſpirited +, hu- 
Jy their private lives, ſedate , contem- 
by their writings, ſolid, 


Such has been the national character. of 


'* To ** we may OY tha ala of Citero, 
Nelas enim ita generati a natura ſumus, ut ad lu- 


dum et jocum faQti eſſe videamur, ſed ad ſewers. 
tatem potius, et ad quædam ſtudia graviora atque 


majora. 75 or wwe do not ſeem to be formed by na- 
ture for LY ay and Joculariſy, but rather for a nan) 
Severity, and * 7 of. a graver and more im- 


e, Kind. „ 


++ 4 ; nations 1 Fed faperbes. ES 
Free nations are. proud. MonmTzs@uIeu. 


ct itn enim hilaritate, nee laſcivia, nec riſu, aut 


; Joes, comite LE TIS, Ted ſæpe etiam TRISTES 


Hirmitate et conflantia; ſunt beati. For it is not al- 


wo ba Y jollity that men are Bappy, nor avanton- 
-nefs, nor laughter, nor -jJecularity, the attendant 'of” 


lewiſy; but the SERIOUS 400 are 9 happy 1 mn the 


N "Roms and conſiſtency. : | Cie. 
I Fuimus. e e ee, e ee 
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age through the deceitful medium of ſplenetic 
obſervation. But he muſt be partial to a culpable 
extreme, and candid from a ſiniſter motive, hs 
| ſees not the national character abandoned for an 
imitative levity z an exchange obviouſly produc- 
tive of conſequences,. which, beſides their moral 
evil, have rendered the reign of a pacifie and a 
benevolent prince eminently ealamitous. 
The exiſtence. of ſociety eonfeſſedly eons. 5 
on a regular ſubordination. What deranges or 
diſturbs this regularity, even in the idea of the 55 
ſubaltern ranks, ſhakes the baſis of ſociety. All 
thoſe who are raiſed by civil diſtinctions above 
the level of natural ſy 5 are * OT obliga- 


e 


70 Nor Abe To e ra œννε , 
Tis chores of man to blame preſent things. 
hs Loncinus... . 
Vitio malignitatis 8 vetera ſemper in 
lands; preſentia in faſtidio ſunt. From the malig- 
nity of human nature, antient oO are Erde * 
the prejent: loathed. I 3 th 
I Causs cCoruPra Etog..-. 
Erras, 6-exiſtimas noſtri. ſzcul eſſe vitium, lu- 
xuriam et negligentiam boni moris; et alia que 
objicit ſuis quiſque temporibus. Hominun unt 
iſta, non temporum; nulla ætas vacavit a culps. 
You are miſtalen if you think that. luxury, and the 
 negle of. gead manners, and the other things which - 
. every one objects to his baun times, are peculiar. to our 
age. Theſe things are the marks of men, not of 
times, No age has been fre n fault, 4 
| Sn zes. 1 
3 Magnum eſt perſonam i in republics tueri prin-. 
eipis, qui non animis ſolüm debet, ſed aculis ſer- 
vire civium * is a great thing fo erben in a ſlate 


* tbe 
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tions to preſerve an appearance of dipnity ade. 
quate to their fituation, and correfpondent to 
their real importance . Reſpect ſhould be de- 
cently exacted whetever it is due, not from a 
- principle of pride, or from a littleneſs of mind; 
but becauſe it facilitates the due degrees of ne- 
Fer acquieſcence; becauſe it regulates the 
complex movements of the political machine. 


Even formality and dreſs 4, though futile in 


_ themſelves, when abſtractedly conſidered, and 
the character of a ruler, wha is under e to 


conform himſelf. not only. to the minds, Out to the 


EX ES of the. citizens, _ . Die. 
e 1516 M rig arebora wt ETITATTOTA. 2 X61 ev TH. 


Sele lion Tau eric TEE Te ETITG , ASIA KAI 
TINMH-IIPOEXEIN x. enmreacoomiruy i He auh g- 


werns and commands others, ought not to govern and 


command by dint of power only, but to hawe the fe- 


oY over the n in dignity and mental ability. 


Eus EI Us. | 


Nec ui. quod eſt teen aut facilitas auc- 


 roritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem diminuat. Nor ler, 
abhich is however very uncommon, amn enfins/s of man- 
ners diminiſh authority, nor ſeverity, love. I * 

| + No; for, Eft augu/ffi animi atque 'demiſſi, 
pd honorem atque dignitarem contemnere. 
Nam et leaitatis eſt It is the mark of a litth and 


azbject mind to underwalut the honour and * of a 


triumpb. For it is a mark of levig. Cie. 
| E Idi i & r Habu rarer iim Reg t= 


ie 735"OFENT, o«Op00 urn I em; Tris hu 1's A N, 


"ir ab Pod Span re XA Te int i Adynr AdleNery iooudir. 
Tt is neceſſary. that the big b. born and the beautifut 


Soul dijplay at the ſame lime beauty indeed in their, 
external Appearance, moderation in their mind, but for- | 


tilude in beth 7 theſe, and _ in all their words. 
DxemosTH+ Ns. 


# Ccontemztible 


— 
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contemptible in a nation of philoſophers, have 
been preſerved with care in the flouriſhing pe- 
riods of an empire, becauſe they tended to PRO- 
MOTE TRANQUILLITY. They excited an awe 
among the rude/and refractory, which enſured a 
ready ſubmiſſion to legal authority . Let phi- 
loſophy boaſt its pretenſions, we are yet ſo con- 

ſtituted, that not only the uncultivated, but the 
enlightened alſo, are powerfully affected by ex- 
ternal appearance . Suſceptible nature admits. 


00 TY$0E, dene TIOIMHN, OY @EAE, TOYE 
TIOAAOYE A External pomp lends the populace 
 evhere it will, as a ſhepherd a flock of ſheep. 

Ori avout 7 in 309 Bacnunes mnivrov e Wee 
ion KETaARATGK d rr footer rd THY Bari 
| Becauſe when the ftriking ect which is naturally 
produced by the appearance of kingly æuralth and power = 
on the MANY, ceaſes, it renders government contempti- 
ble. u Yo g- ». An 
+ Parva ſunt hæc, ſays Livy, ſpeaking of cere- 
monies, ſed parva iſta non contemnendo majores 
noſtri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. Theſe arg li- 
tle things, but by not deſpifeng little things, our an- 
ceſtars made this flate ſo great. Livy. 
Romulus ma fancta jura generi hominum agreſti 
fore ratus, ſi ſe ipſe venerabilem inſignibus imperi 

feciſſet, cum catero Hanrro ſe aveusTIOREM 
tum maxime lictoribus duodecim ſumptis fecit. — 
Romulus thinking that the laaus would h become 
more venerable to à ruſtic people, if he ſhould make 
bimfelf reſpetable by the infignia of power, rendered 
| himſelf more auguſt, as by hit appearance in other + 
reſpects, fo principally by taking - twelve lictors in his 
rFetinue.. Tee ow oe 0 Sas. 
Ubi non eſt pudor - _ 5 


Nec cura juris, ſanctitas, pietas, fides, _ 
; | Gy . -* SALE 5-4 $5 o% 5 4 X. y $$ 72 #77 $5 
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tte impreſſion previouſly to the interference of 
rational refinement. The remark is indiſputa- 
bly gar and we may n to Ge” * 
tion. a 
* ſay ebony that of late it has: boom the whim. 
ſical affectation of the times to throw aſide all 
formality ͤ, and to break down the barriers 
which reſtrained the obtruding footſtep of up- 
ſtart inſolence. The dreſs, diſtinctive of a pro- 
feſſion or an office, is ſtudiouſly laid aſide, as far 
as the obſtinacy of laws and cuſtoms will admit. 
The profeſſional or official manners are even 
more readily relinquiſhed.. Though. the moſt 
important end of the moſt important profeſſions . 
and offices may be fruſtfated, yet it is thought 
a compenſation, that the individuals who fill: 
them become agreeable +. © They ceaſe to be 
Pens +: to becoloe. agrecale 8 Public RY 5 


— 25 Les 8 5 


4 | 7 {641857 | 
„ Paucis pzcvs PUBLICUM curæ. | 


Feu take care of the public honour, Tac TVs... 
Da autorita La. CEREMONLA, al alto. a 
Ceremony gives. authority to the great. 


i They often aft according t to. the. opinion of . 
Ovid. 415 
Non 33 eee nec in una lade morantur- 

a Majeſias et amor. 
Reibe and low are ot 9 dee confi. 
4 HE % T ew e 1 
Medn ve To No bis ® ovnpi cy Clans © gt SEES 
' That quality, which ſome . * 8 
8 Has ne much . on the public we 0 
0 | pp | 


But nothing ia durcb or incongruous is generally 
. Great men, like great things, require 
ee correſpond- - 


W 


* 


ONE ll 
7 Tos , pe 7a 
* 3 


a correſpondence. of parts or circumſtances... .. 


other mountains one a 


form dignity of character. 


GON CLUSTON wr 


ic too temote an end to ifiduce them to Fenounte 


the charms | of cafe. ©? Indeed it muſt: be cont 


feſſed, that the arguments in favour” of this vo 


luntary degradation are often plauſible, and the 
motives ſometimes amiable. It is often cauſed 


by true humility, and a deteſtation of the unjuſt 


claims of hypocriſy, But I fear the general 
prevalence of that ſpontaneous abaſement which 
marks the age, and deſtroys the true national 
character, is often the GENUINE EFFECT OF A 
REAL WANT OF PERSONAL DTONI TY“ OR 
woRTH; a defect, which is often rendered 
more conſpicuous, by the contraſt of a digni- 
CC 


faut que les grandes choſes aient de grandes par- 
ties; les grands hommes ont de grands bras, les 
grands arbres de grands branches, et les grandes 
montagnes ſont compolees d'autres montagnes gu 
ſont au-deſſus et au · deſſous; c'eſt la nature des 


< 
- 


choſes qui fait cela. Great things muſt have great 


arts, large men have large limbs, great trees have 
great branches, and arg mountains are compoſed of 

her me ove another. It is the nature 
of things which occaſſons this, MoxrxESsdulu. 


Thus is taſte intereſted in maintaining an uni- 


*. "+ 4 


»Origo ei (dignitati) præcipus an IN TERRA 


MAGNITUDINE, ID, ES VIRTUTE 3 etſi externa 
etlam 8PECIES GESTUS, CULPUs, aliquid addunt. 


The origin of this dignity is chiefly. from internal | 


greatneſs, that it, from virtue, though external ap. 
 bearance,  bebaviour, and dreſs, add fomething ta it» 


: AS 8 M 
8 11 


N 4 LI PSLUS.., 
| 8 


narrow circle the effects of the faſhion of abo- 
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hed, appearance v. Real merit and external 
_ dignity muſt add a luſtre to each other, like the 
diamond, and the gold in which it is infixed, - 
Pity would be loſt in laughter, if we were to ſee 

an idiot in the robe of royalty. But whatever 
is the motive, or however agreeable within a 


liſhing all forms whatever, the miſchief of it is 
no felt in every part of the community. 
The levelling principle, as it may be termed, 

| has not heſitated to diveſt the chief magiſtrate 
of dignity, to inſult his perſon, to draw aſide the 
veil of majeſty, and to pollute the very FQUN- 
TAIN OF HONOUR, The executive powers of 
ſve to de have been traduced in language 
el ta the e of the meaneſt labouret 


. "There 1 is a love of Vary. acti to us all, | 

| which makes men unwilling to ſubmit to their 
fellow⸗ creatures, when they can diſcern no good 
reaſon for it; and indeed ſuch reluctance is not to 
be blamed, when they are required to obey vi- 
CFOUS AND CONT{MPTIBLE PERSONS arrayed in 
the TRAPPiNGS or AUTHURITY Irix. 
In this age, a man's being vicious ſeems to be 
no bar to his being n or rewarded by go- 
3 or the peo Abilities alone are re- 
quired; and thels ities, if analyſed, will be 
to be little more than 1MPUDENCE AND 4 
SPIRIT or ADVENTURE, | commonly excited by 
Want, and uncontroaled by principles of any ſort 
[except thoſe of 5+, yTrsaNntss. Nothing ran be a 
greater mark of national depravity, than the low 
_ eſtimation ef 6ooDNess Of arany In PUBLIC 
| CHARACTERS 3 that nico; diſtinction of huma- 
vous „„ 


8 ID - * „ 22 
. F 0 


493 
tertainment*®. I am not one of who 
would promote the moſt. diſtant tendency to 
deſpotiſm + but I would promote 0RDER and 
TRANQUILLITY, the moſt valuable ends of civi- 
lization f. And I will aſſert, that when the 
perſons of the rulers, in any department of the 
ſtate, are rendered contemptible, the reverence 
neceſſary to reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and 
it is not wonderful that the conſequences are 
RIOT and REBELLION, The ſymptoms have 
appeared, and plainly indicate the cauſe of the 


Such perſons ſhew, artogantiam oris et contu-— 
macem animum, that arragance of ſpeech, and con- 
tumacy of mind, go together, i Meir 

It has always been the policy of tyrants to 
DISCOURAGE perſonal merit; the doftrine of this 
book tends to EN eng as it. . 
t Whether ſome perſons, who have miſled the 
vulgar by echoing the word L1iB:rTY, are not 
well characterized by Tacitus in 36 
ſage, I leave the diſpaſſionate reader to judge. 
FaLs0 LIBERTATES VOCABULUM AB 118 USUR= 
PATUM, QUI PRAVATIM DEGENERES, IN PUB» 
LICUM EXITIOSI!, Nuit SPEL/NISLI PER D4S- 
CORDIAS HABEANT, The word rr has 
been falſely uſed by perſms, who being DEGuNu- 
RATELY PEOFLIGATE INR PRIVATE Lire, AND 
MISCHIEVOUS 1N PUBLIC, Kad u HOPES LEPT 
BUT IN| FOMENT ING, DISCORD. Tacitus. 

It is a remark juſtified by experience, that they 
who clamour loudeſt for liberty are often the moſt 
tyrannical in their diſpoſitions, and in private life. 
Their patriotiſm. is uſually x. compound of pride, 
ill-nature, diſappointment, and other malignant 
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diſtemper. The inſection of French * levity 
has per vaded the whole maſs of the Engliſh body 
3 1 | 


$13 zin 35 N 


Look into the ſenate of an empire in extent, ' 


| conneQions, reſources, and glories unrivalled, 
1 will not be perſonal ; though perſonality, in 
che preſent age, is the readieſt method to excite 
opular attention. I will ſay nothing of the 
diſſipated youth, the virulent rancour, the petu- 
AT Ne "oa: 7 1 5 principles 5 „or the de- 
: | £93 . 
1 we gelb, we IE we feat” we Ms. we 
adopt every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown 
out to us by the nation _ is Nene, our 2 
tian. BRO WW. 
+ The: lenity to popery 4 conſpieuous in this 
age, has been thought by ſenſible perſons to ariſe 
not from the generoſity of our rulers, but their 
contempt of all religion, and from worldly, though 
falſe, policy. + Unde, quanquam MANENTE, IN 


SPECIEM CONCORDFA; .OFFENSAR'UM-' ook 


METYANTUR,' whence, though there "is" an |appear- 
ance of concord, let the latent ſenſe” of * wrongs be 
dreaded, ſays Tacitus. See BRoO—. W 

Such favour muſt be un 
thoſe in whom the remains of principle and na- 
tional character are chiefly to be found. 


lar in this Proteſtant 
country among the middle ranks, that is, among 


It muſt 
be wicked in a high degree, if the pope be Auti- 


chriſt, as Sir Iſaac Newton and many others haye 


thought; whoſe hearts and e were 
Voltaire, and 
unbelievers, Who have concurred i 92 


at leaſt as good as thoſe of Hume, 


many prefeſea 
non laws which affect religion 


But if vou have cqurage enough publicly to 
avow a 8 zeal for the caule of P 
| 1 
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CONCLUSHON jeg 
bauched morals, of any one ſenator: the ſena- 


torial rank ſhould conſecrate the perſons who 


poſſeſs it. And yet I will be free to remark, 
that the charaQteriſtic of the ſenate-houſe is the 
When 0 went out 
| 4 from 

1 N 


i or for many of theſe virtuous 8 c 


wholeſome practices of our good old Engliſn fore- 


fathers, immediately ſome TRAvEIL (ED gentle- 


man ſteps forth, and finically exclaims, How nar- 


| row-minded, how. illiberal, how. unphiloſophical, I 
in theſe enlightened times, ſuch anti vated ideas! 


Univerſal libertiniſm, reſtrained only by your 
T1CAL. compliance with what every prater term 
valgar prejudice, forms the.wiſdom of theſe large- 
ti liberal, and philoſophical. gentlemen. * 

95 If ſenators ſeldom, riſe in political ſtudy 
higher than the ſecuring. cf a boroagh ; inſtead of 


| hiſtory, be only read in novels; inſtead ot legiſ- 
lation, in party pamphlets; inſtead of philoſophy, 


in urreligion ; inſtead of manly and upright man- 
ners, in trifling entertainments, dreſs, and gam= 


ing; if this ſhould: be their ruling character, what 


muſt be expected from ſuch eftallihes. 1 We 5 
but errors in the firſt concoction? | 


In a nation thus 8 you. all ſee 


ſome of its. moſt public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned 
into ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead of the dig- . 


nity of ſreedom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs 
would p- cvail. Forwardneſs of young men with- 
Out experience, intemperate ridicule, d. Holute mirihb, 


and loud peals. of. laughter, would hag the hes cha- 


racter of ſuch an aſſembly. ä . 
In the court of Areopagus, 75 little 8 
gle regarded as the teſt of truth, that it was: held 


an unpare onable * to laugh, Walde aſſem- 
* Was * Ws - Brown, 


Aduerior 1 8 


J CONCLUSION. 


| from the Roman. ſenate, he reported that it was 
a. congreſs of kings. Such was the auguſt af. 
ſembly. How would he have been affected, 
had he ever ſeen the r of a -diftin- 
+ - guiſhed 
| Apurrior N e * © 45 the: Tic 73 EEM- 
NON Th afxns TEAQTOTIOIEIN W:RWpAEVS » 2 erſont 
concerned in government muſt abſtain from jokes. 
He who endeavours to make a fangs <ul deſtroy the 
majeſty of government. | SOPATYR, © 
fit ei, cui reſpublica commiſſa eſt, neceſſiria 
oratio et ſapientia, quaregat populos, qui ſtabjliat 
lleges, qua caſſigei improbos, quũ tueatur Goxos, qui 


laudet claros viroe, qua præce pta laudis et falutis 1 


aptè ad perſuadendum edat ſuis civibus, qua hor- 
tart ad decus, reworare @ flagitio,. conſolari poſſit 
afflictos, factaque et conſulta fort rtĩum et ev drs, 4 
cum improborum 7gnominid ſempiternis monumen- 
tis prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipi- 
fcendos et ad rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt 
et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientid 
ornati. Eleguence and wiſdom are neceſſary for hin 
to whom a ſhare in government is delegated, *by both 
of which qualities he may govern the minis of the 
Wy Populace, CHASTISE THE WICKED, defend the good, 
give due praiſe to men character, iſſue out virtu- 
ous and ſalutary' precepts to his felltv-ſubjets, and 
uch as are well adapted to have weight with them, 
exbort them to have regard to their honour, call then 


. © back from their abandoned conduct, comfort the af- 


flicted, and hand down, by everlaſting memorials, - 
| the deeds and the counſels of the brave aud the wiſe, 
and ftigmatize the worthleſs with newver=ceaſing in- 
Samy. Vet, for the moſt part, they offer” then ſelve. 
' as candidates for public honours, and a fart of le. 
Nation, - naked and unarmed, furniſhed with 10 
| Inewledge 8 nor with one valu Kall, eee : 


COTE 
"This 


CONCLUSION, 4% 


guiſhed nation in —_— of grooms, and with _ 
the manners of a Merry-Andrew, laughing, 
jeſting, quarrelling, challenging, or affectedly 
inattentive during a debate *, which might ter- 
minate in the fmemberment of the empire. 
If we were not certain of the contrary, we 
might haſtily conclude, that all who ſhew that 
they could have fiddled while Rome was burn« 
ing, muſt partake in the other dipoſitions of a 
Nero. 

Lock on the judicial ſeat + where a Human 
: creature is paces to * life and death; 


| determins WM 


This Ip why liberty and eee | 
were on the decline; and when levity was prepars 
ing the way for thoſe monſters in human forms, 

many of the Roman emperors. 

With reſpect to the qualifications neceſſary to 
form a good ſpeaker, let us hear Cicero. 
Sic ſentio, neminem in oratorum numero hw 

bendum, qui non fit omnibus iis artibus, que ſunt 

libero dignz, perpolitus; quibus ipſis, fi in di- 
cendo non utimur, TAMEN APART ATQUE/BX» 
rar, utrum ſimus earum RVUDES, an DIDICERI- 
un N 1 think, that no man roots 8 a 

ſpeaker, who is nat thoroughly po with 
all theſe arts which are wn a Tab man; 
which, though aue ſbauld not _uſe in ſpeaking, yet it 
appears and becomes, very clear, whether we are 
uxacguainted with them, or have learned them. 
Geno. 1 
+ Since the ſecond —__ of . this book, I. have 
met with a paſſage at the concluſion of à life of 
Judge Blackſtone, which ſhews, that J am ſo for- 
tunate as to concur in the opinions which that 
great man entertained on this * « A na- 


tural 


2 y an — wy oy _ 
on the very benehs; ; where» it once was uſual to 

be proverbially graye, ſymptoms have appeared 

of: ths. ene e Uſeful: are 

| | 5 8 es: TANCE = ING - oftenta- 


v7 an i 1 TI" 
8 a Lowe Andenge which, Ae nied 
him from his earlieſt: youth, and which l 
never ihake off, appeared to a caſual obſerver, 
though it was. only appearance, like pride; eſpe · 
cially after he became à judge, when he THOUGHT 
1 His DUTY ro KEEP STRICTLY UP 10 
Forks (which, as he was wont to obſerve, ARE 
wow TOO MUCH LAID ASIDE), AND NOT To 
LESSEN THE * ES ο⏑ DUE T0: HG Dien 
AND GRAVITY; or HIS orricg, —_ our- | 
WARD. LEVLIT.Y OF; "BEHAVIOUR [+ 1} e 
* Eft proprium munus wagiſtratd=(in@ligere | 
ſe gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ejus dig- 
nitatem et decus ſuſtinere. The magi/trate. ei ta 
underſtand, that he repreſents the per/o n of ;the 2 | 
and that he is obliged io fupport its dignity and 
nut. 8 Wee ER AR FEY * l n Ne 
Concurſio rerum #xterndrams affert auctoritatem. 
4 concurrence” Y ann Helps to give' anthority.” * 
N RR: e n eie. | 
of wee WFTY bernd We we may truly fay in the 
language of the ſchools, Forma dat effe rei The | 
erm gives” efentt 10 rh# thing. If the people have 
Prejudices, they are to be füflulged in them, While 
they are innocent, for the fake of tranquillity. ol 
"MY The contempt- in which KNM HTH Which 
Was a very proper tewafd for” publze and pf ivate 
| worth, © is now held, is very remärkable. The 
truth is, that the nation does net abousd n 
men who have ne end 


1 K „ 
; % af 


0 0 * ren y-- 


"Rar 


1; and the ſingular dreſs 


hacks our — juſtly contrived to cauſe a 


veneration for the perſon of a judge, and a rea- 


dier acquieſcence in his deciſions, is worn with - 


apparent reluctance, or gradually diveſted of its 


power of exciting awe. The contempt which 


familiarity of appearance in ſuch a ſituation 
muſt produce, is diſregarded: for the pleaſure of 


eaſe, and the character of rendering ſuperiority 
leſs painful, by liberal condeſcenſion. But he 
who repreſents a king “ in the actual perform 


ance of his moſt uſeful and ſacred office, the 
diſtribution of juſtice muſt endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian and the miſcreant 9 
agreeable to a1 ee whole - - 


of ſociety, as well as 
enlightened minds can look thr the pa- 


geantry of an outſide +. + Had theſe venerable | 


_ officers been loved and revered: as fathers, t 


probably would not have been inſulted dither in © 


the conflicts of meth or the n of riot g. 
ba AE 64 of Fat, A 


ſerve an RTE”, title from Abo: Titles, with- 


out merit, -are nicknames. Doctors degrees are 
beginning to be diſgraceful. 


* Majus aliquod et — a principe poſtu- 


latur. Something more maiguificent and more elevated 


is required in a prince. 
+ Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed quid i ne 


e domet reſpectus honeſti. 


Do not onl. /ronfider what you may do confiſtently 
Tvith moral g 


leg al right , but what it becomes you in 


ſuch cireu gftanies to do 5 and ler a aue ſenſe of the 


propriet of makin 


bette; Af your inc nation. CAU Dix. 


aà reſpectable appearance get the , | 


Piety and virtue, in perſons lof eminent place 1 
COT” are ſeated » great advantage 3 as 
| | to 


. EA Sam 
... — 


eue. 


on the very bench, where it once was uſual to 


be proverbially grave, ſymptoms have — | 


of. is. ee 145 arp n n er 
1 195 1 s ab Fant 1 * A 16 5 TY Lew TINT) - 8 


1 ud of walk dens ace accom 0 0 | 


10 life, thoſe of ne, wee, Ka —— | 
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him from his earlieſt youth, and which he cid 5 


never thake off, appeared to a caſual, obſerver, 
though it was only appearance, -like pride; eſpe - 


cially after he became a judge, when he THIS GA 70 


1 His DUTY TO KEEP "STRICTLY. "Op 


* Eſt proprium munus -magiſtratds./iptelligere 


ſe gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ejus dig- | 
nitatem et decus ſuſtinere. The magi/frate age 44 


_ | 
d Ho- 
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underſtand, that he repreſents. the perſon <4 the 
and that he is rn 140 Jupport 1. 40 


Concurſio rerum eee affert auctoritatem. 


Forms. (which, as he was wont to obſerve, TY 
NOW Too MUCH LAID. ASIDE), AND WOT To 
LESSEN THE RESP CT bug 10 TH 8 DIGNITY - 
AND GRAVITY or His OFFICE, Mr ANY 0UT- 
WARD. LEVITY OF BEHAVIOURS {4 $4 4 44 et 


4 concurrence * external. Ae give authority, * 


N on ah, W Een. 


or theſe uſeful forms, we may truly fay in os 
language of the ſchools, Ferber eſſe rei The 
ferm gives efence ib rbb thin . If the people have 


Prejudices, they are to be influlged in them; While 
1 they are innocent, for the ſake of tranquillity. * 
Tue contempt- in which xnicaTao0D} which | 

Was a very proper reward for Publie and private 
5 worth, is now feld, is very remarkable, 


+ * 9 4 \ * * ay 
4 *% 


"The | 
truth. 18, that the nation does not "abound" Wien 


whack our — 281 3 to l 55 
veneration for the perſon of a judge, and a rea- 
dier acquieſcence in his ee is worn with - 
apparent reluctance, or gradually diveſted of its 
power of exciting awe. ' The contempt which 
familiari wy of appearance in ſuch a ſituation 
muſt produce, is diſregarded: for the pleaſure of 
eaſe, and the character of rendering . ſuperiority 
leſs painful, by liberal condeſcenſion. But he 
who repreſents a king * in the actual perform 
ance of his moſt uſeful and ſacred er the 
diſtribution of juſtice muſt endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian and the miſcreant 
of ſociety, as well as agreeable to thoſe whoſe 
enlightened: minds can look through the pa- 
geantry of an outſide 1. Had theſe venerable 
officers been loved and revered as fathers, t 5 
probably would not have been inſulted either in 


the cet of Fa or . ah 65 riot . 
i 5 5 „Thee 


ferns an RE, title 1 . Tiles with- 
out merit, -are nicknames. Doctor, degrees are 
beginning to be diſgraceful. 

* Majus aliquod et ele a principe poſtu- 
latur. Something more n and more alva 
is required in a prince. 

+ Nee tibi quid liceat, ſed quid: fecille ds 
74 QOccurrat, mentemque domet reſpeetus honefti. - 
Do not only  confider what you may do confiſtently 
with ru r le gal right, but what it becomes you in 


| 1 to de; and let a due ſenſe" of the 


propriety of * a_repetable appearance get the 

better of - your in ion. CLAUDIANG _ 
1 Piety and virtue, in perſons ! 'of eminent ow: . 

and dignity, are — 75 — e J ſo as 


| quam conſtans conficitur perſona ſapientis ! How 


„ CONCLUSION: 


There is a beauty in decorum, which renders the 
aſſumption of external dignity,” when it is ſup- 
ported by mental and r er agree- 
able as well as venerable *,. The mind is hurt 
with incongruity, when it finds a bellus homo in 
the repreſentative of a king t. "The alsjin the 
_ lion's ſkin-excites ridicule when detached; but 
the lion in the exterior of the aſs, would receive 
real injury, inſult, and contempt. His volun- 
tary abaſement would invite the heel of the vileſt 
animal. It ſhould be remembered, that there 
are more in a great _ who reſemble Therſites 
than Ulyſſes. —_ . 
All who are poſſeſſed of Se 0 
3 poſſeſs a GOOD CHARACTER t, and to maintain 
aà reſpectable appearance even in the minute cir- 
eumſtances of ordinary life. Opinion is one of 
the n eee of authority. It is, 


1 0 


to caſt K on their ber place, and by a Big 
h reflection double THE BEAMS OP MAJESTY. _  , 
We IS | „ ine 
„ Quam GRAVIS VERO, An MAGNIFICAs 


GRAVE, HOW. MAGNIFICENT, vow hy" is the 

e. a truly wiſe. man! e eie. 
"0 And yet this ſometimes happens, 8 8 . 0 

— | —quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 5 
feen al Fortune has 1 to divert N Tn . 
| « pod oe. Wen K JuvzxAL. „ 
| 4 Kanno ee uno 8 4 is bard to be 77 
; 232 to 4 e ee one/elf 


En 91 
n 0 RE 3 ed Bak bb DOA beet I ine 45 1 ! 
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5 eb in the perſonal merit * df; cat 
mander, which Sexderwobbdiince cheerful and 
2 5 e 75 5 15 ey, 8 ws * 1 | ann 


Wo” * 5 
AN ED 


es bone ee — 1 iy in che notes on 
Philoſo oph. Arra ements, from v which 1 preſent, the 
reader with the following + 

„ Epaminondas (ſays Mr. Harris), in his poli- 
dee! capacity, was ſo great a man, that he raiſed _ 
his country, the commonwealth of: Thebes, from 


a contemptible ſtate to take the lead in Greece; 


dignity Which the Thebans had never known be- : 


fore, and which fell, upon his loſs, never to wy 


1 5 again, e SAME MAN WS A PATTERN, 


PRIVATE LIFE OF BVERY THING, VIRTUOUS 2 4 
AMIABLE ; fo that Juſtin well bt RY 

autenn Iticefturs, vin meltor, an dux effet. 1/ vas 
not eajy tt ay, e he excelled maſt « as a man of 
4 general. e MY 

Cornelius Nepos the recorded the other parts 

of his education, adds—— At philoſophiæ præcep- 


torem habuit Lyſim , Cui quidem fic fuit dedi- 


tus, ut adoleſcens triſtem ac {cveram ſonem om 
nibus zquilibus (iis in falniliaritate antepoſuerity 


neque prius eum a ſe dimiſerit, quam doQtrinis | 


tanto anteceſſit condiſtipulos, ut facile intelligi 
poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum omnes in cœteris ar- 
tibus. Ly was: his maſter in philoſaphyy to 1 9 - 
he was fo devoted, Oy «when a > gp ling, 4 "T0 
_ ferred the comp that grave old man ta 1 
RS did be leave. him till 1 
Vr palſed his felloaw: findents fo mn in, learning, ; 
it was eaſy to be perceived that he World excel all in 
other Parſuits. . "Ys Naros. 


Et erte non tulit ullos * civitas aut den ö 


clariores, aut AV CTORITAT \GRAVIORES 2 AUT, 
WW. 6 OH TATK derten. „ Africano, Lz- 
lio, 


—_ 0 Giſt agen ex” 
32051 1 * n VIE rxcia 
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4 CONCLUSION, 


implicit, and cauſes an alacrity of eehte, 
which power only ſeldom effects. Whether 
ſome miſcarriages in the naval and military * 
departments have not been, indirectly, eauſed by 
tlie felection of fine ge nen, of agreeable 
N of men of levity 1 in appearance, ah in 


8 855 racia Nel Kemper Ni A* [OY 
by this. city ; never produced any men more famous, of of 
177. gravity and authority than F. Aſticanut, 
Lælius, L. Furius, who always. Publicly afo- 
IP ciated with the moſt bearned men heel Greece. 


e Ern 


5 of bow 3 conſequence, a a good education 


as eſteemed by Philip king of Macedo; to king 
1 d a commander, appears from a curious letter of 
hili ran to Ariſtotle,” preſerved” by Senn NN al 
HIS | it from Mr. Harris. 1 
idmroög "AgiroriAes/; agus, Ge OEL 
ec pos r v46y" woa ou» roc 905 big, ; 805 "_ 
Gur iur. ir! In erte Tov er@105;,, ws im} Tu ar Thy @1) 


tran 


Fr Marian æ ur vaſeaings* Paſeo yag uro, awd. Tov v Teaphrra . 


p mardeolrra, de f kene Yau a ma; Tay 8 
5 . FEEL & "PE" 
1 Phils whe Arifuile yr reting Nr . 
be e 7 le e Be?” ae elner 


N Jan greatly thankful to the Gods, not 75 much for by 


"Beth of the child, as for his being born DorING 
bon rings: for 7 hope that, by his being bred 
and educated UNDBR YOU, be will, become 7 


16 airs: ü - GELL. 
1 Scipio 8 inter arma et Kudia verſatus, 


aut corpus xericulis, aut animum diſciphinis exer- 


cit. Scipia was always em Po between arms and 
Aus and exerciſed either 15 body 5 dangtr, \ or his 
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earning. 5235 PaTERCCLVS.! 
1 conver- 5 
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CONCLUSION. "a 


converſation; ahd Jevity of prideible, to com- 
mand armaments , I leave to my countrymen 
to determine. Whether it is not pernicious to 
a a nation, that men of BAD CHARACTER, eden 


monſters of vice, if we may believe report, 


Kodls have ee light appointment * 
Alt "7 b gy | 5-6 u 45 | 


7 4 * 


Bee 


ef * Sine e 5 0 malta 
majeſtas inerat adornabat habitus corporis nun 
cultus munditiis, ſed virilis ac vere 3 
Scipio Africanus ' had naturally much majeſiy— bis. 
7 dag, nat 4 avith, any. nice 22 4 

le eee like a man and 4 Kur. 1 


Quanta illi, & immortales fait . * 7-4 
in, oratione 3 Heavens! 2 

. role fed, how great nag. WAS there in his e. 7. 
pr am 8 to ap "ty to th Engliſh court 
becauſe I firmly b go 5 4 


Livy- We 


| — aula_ 
N vult eſſe plus. | View et ſumma kan 
Non count. : 


Let bim depart. from. the comrt Lenke. wi, * 
Fious ; ; ufig and. ſov overeigh power. are not compatib 
LAUDIAN. , 
But though the PEN PI Nec is clear, many g 
_ the Rreams have polluted, themlelves., 4 7 1 
leaſt. is the public opinion, which has an"effe 


On. _ affairs s almoſt as bad as. the x cal 117 18 gin | 
pok 


ties 1 in conſequence of 1 It, IA 11 

deſpiſeck. He who promotes to offices of truſt a 
| Honour an infimous debauchee, "and à Werfen 
 eoriter a gainft the religion of his countr does 
mas Fx ng than eithef the one by his bad X - 
Ple, * rhe er 0 his nN — 


. 


he who preſides thers 
is a noble exception, the words of Lucan, - , 
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9 eee and eccleſiaſtical affairs; is 


problem which I leave to be ſolved by the aꝑparent 


profligacy of this age, and the experienced mw 

. Ties eee, grief 
imitate the prevailing; man- 
A e lamentable +, but not ſurpriſing. With 
the papacy X-ray of human nature, 2 are 

pole to peculiar temptation. Few amo 
mankind are practical philoſophers; and the pre- 
Aerments of the.clerg 4 are unfortunately in the 
e manners they muſt re- 


. NN Ron 0 
n It Mn as if decadent were Adee and con- 
fidered morality and religion merely as Rate-en- 


mes. I will leave the impartial and diſcerning 
Public to diſcover, whether or not characters infa- 


_ mouſly immoral, and wantonly irreligious,, have 
been remarkably patronized? TOY 


Nil intereſt faveas ſceleri, an illud facias, T. " 90 


it #0 arfference whether you FAYOTE, wert DNESS, 


or commit it. - Sgnfex ! 


l 


A deſite to 044 ar perſonality; induces" me 


do omit many examples which would abundantly 


confirm the preceding obſervations. : To mention 
one or two is of little ſervice. It tends only to 
excite revenge ; without promoting reformation: 
. Monus eorum eſſe debet reſiſtere et levitatt 
multitudinis, et perditorum temeritati. Their bu. 
feneſe ſhould be to fand up againſt the Tevity of the” - 
Ss, and ube e of the abandened, © og 
hk Sic. F. 
me of them may perhaps. fay ware. 


wt nog vitia ſed virtutes afflixerunt. Bud a 
5 ices but our Virtues. have injured. e ee e OD a 5 


Plus exemplo quàm peccato nocent- ey 
SUES · cd aι. e 2 1% aulit. 44 2 N | 
Eli . eee es ſieemble 


ö 1 F 1 
54140 . | 3 bo * 


eoncivsto 8. bis © 


nb e procure their protection *, I will 
not add to the obloquy poured upon their order, 
1 will only regret; that they are me to aſſiſt 
in diveſting themſelves of dignity, oy throwing 
aſide that ſingularity of 'dreſs'+,,which, in ſome 
mode or other, in all ages and countries, has 
been deviſed to ſecure reſpect to the ſacerdotal 
| office; not an uſeleſs and a bigoted devotion to 
it, but a decent deference neceſſary to is | 
weight to their official inſtruction; | neceſlary 
not only for their on, but their 5 
mom . cant re e 8 re. 


s 5 1 4 $4 4% F4 * OD. 5 Fat 5 
172 30 n on V. 21 3 {13 


* They Are often Ii the e " 3 
meerens et laudans; e " lamenting, and at the, ſame 


time appltuding.” © Tacitus .; 
als With reſpe& to the *pomp of canonical exter- 
nals we may fay, a be r 


Quid ipſa 3 longs vic 

Diteetht, vitium 123 5 ſolenne ſecundis. 
Virtutömque ingrata comes. 5 
Fon 7 hath' departed from. us,'@ vice hat in 
projperiy, and - and the its See companion of our dir. 
„ ' CLaudiin,. 3 
1 Aer * and beuevolent man is as muck 
fuperior to a FORMAL HYPOCRITE, as heaven 1 © 
to hell; but yet a reſpectable outſide, the genuine” 
_ reſult. of internal worth, ls 'neceſſary to effect the 
purpoſe of the MEFs 5 — „one REFORMA-" 
io hy 

10 I. religion elt toujours. le teat as "oY 4 

_ Poem puiſſe avoir des mœurs des Bene Religion 
is at all times the: beft ane we can bade for be 
morals nn. Mon rescg teu. 5 
The STRENGTH, op nuαe Wy is in religion - wis 
Mana Ben Jens 8 — 7 
7 2 | EE + 
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4s 0 ONCLUSION. 


Tei is not among thoſe Alone who ſupport a 
piblic character, but in the retired walks of pri- 


vate life , we trace the ſame levity of behavl- 
oury uppehramcel and converſation. The man 
of fortune even the PEER I, takes a pride in 
being diſtinguiſhed only by internal -worth, _ 


57 bis nenen or his b res His own 


Men 5 5 IS 


What mall we apy then, of thoſe vain writers | 


of: the age, who, to uſe the words of à virtuous 
writer, ** endeavour to deſtroy the confolation of 


* the afflicted, the hopes of the good, and the 


„ fears of the wicke wy If you will. believe 
themſelves, they are the wiſeſt * men, and the 
"a Bebi bene factors to mankind. ——But, ſays an 
ingenious remarker on men and things, Tnouon - 
© THERE ARE STRANGE INCONSISTENT Mix- 


«© TURES IN HUMAN NATURE, THERE NEVEP. 


% FET WAS A VERY FINE UNDERSTANDING | 


** WHERE THE HEART Was BA.“ | 
* Nobilium enim vita viſtaque mutato, - mores. 


civitatis mutari ſolent. When the life and manners 


of the great undergo a change the natjengy. Manners 
are alſo altered tbroughout. 5 e. 


In the very low ranks, I believe, the national 


manners, the mores civitatis, are not quite loft, 
Faſhionable influence does not deſcend quite ſo low. 
The Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem. as willing 
as ever to fight the national enemy wherever they. | 
meet with him. The commanders. are choſen from 

f the higher claſſes. 5 


1 Ex magna fortuna licentiam tantdm uſurpat. f 
From 4 great fortune be only. affumes great liberties. 
TaciTtvs. 
- Meftriftit cordipals egent illuftriſſim3 reforma-' 
tone, the meft illuſtrious cardinals ftand in need of a 


1 illuſtrious rt Sur laid one who did not 
worlkup titles. | 
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2 ſometimes. prevent che ill elles 


upon his oπ＋n mind *, yet the example tends to 


confound every wulgar⸗ — of ſubordination; 
and it is not wondered if popular tumults + 
and ſcarcely. an individual is. found capable of 


ſuppreſſing the growing 1 inſurrection, by the 


ſtrong controul of perſonal authority 1. The 
nation is at this time at a loſs for perſons DISIN- 


TERESTEDT AND DIGNIFIED+(enough to ſup - 
port with credit the office of a juſtice of peace. 
I dell not on the moral evil of the univerſal 
levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it ſhould be 
con idered by thoſe who would not attend ſimply a 
to the moral evil, that more] evil is 4 0h truly 
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. Nat N 1 for fog uens Jonitatic W in 


manner. QUaINTILIAN 


＋ Ac veluti u 
Seditio, 9 ſzvitq 


apr in opal eum ſæpe coorta eſt 


1217 EARL iy 10 3 8 I +; a2 
' Tt pietate ings energy P: forte 'virum quem 
 CoNngÞext RE)STLENT : arrectiſque auri bus 2 7 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet.- 


| See Dryden's Virg: Book: 1. v. 2144. 
335 6c . 45 pravity of manners is Yow eee 
en 
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5 9 e either e or folly. 55s. N 
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mores... nenen imitation e #t/elf- into * To 


animis 'ignobile-vulpus, 5 
Jamque faces et ſaxa voluney faror ene, mini- 
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| It has ſtrongly infected the taſte in Riera. 
tute *. Modern French authers are "chiefly 
imitated and admired ameng thoſe who dictate 
from the throne of faſhion. The celebrated 
productions of modern French philofophy are 
faneiful, and tend rather to lower than to łxKült 
humanity +, Their recent hiſtories are deſtitüte 
of dignity both of diction and ſentiment, ard 
unconfirmed by authorities. Their ſtyle is ved 
of manly grace, and much reſembles that Which 
vas cenſured by the antients as one Kind of the 
Aſiatio , though the moderns who uſe it, va 
themſelves in , 4 20 nel 1 
5 0 novel. 


"WF | py cs, | 0, fx 34 7 03% in . | 

* Mores beim in Abdi as es as ade in 

| mores. The manners have an Tuflurnte” on the Au- | 

dies, as well. as the Audiet an influence en the man. Ef 
Hers, 3% 


+ Dodtines 1 the, moſt abſurd and. the oft con- 


5 tradictory to the 'CoMMoN SENSE and experience 


of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French philoſophers, Les NOUVEAUX PRI 
Losor NAS, and their imitators in, England—and | 
all for the fake of procuring diſtinction by fing 
 larity.-—Such philoſophy may be called, in . 
races words, arenen ſapientia, ' PHILOSOPHY 
RUN MA). | 
1 Genera autem Aſiatice 8 FR Ant; 


unum ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam 


gravibus et ſeveris quam coneinnis et venuſtis. 
 Therq are two kinds of the Afatic fiyle ; one fen. 
71cus and witty ;, not made up of | weighty and many 
Sentences ſo much as of From and TOY ones, See 
Origin of Language. e = 
Non eft ornamentum virile otichinliny Ns. on | 
Meere 17 not @ * ornament. 508 f Of 
| But 
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But to what purpe e are theſe KAricturese ? EY, 
To a great and good one. Iny TEND ro 
 SHEW THE.-EXPEDIENCY Or INCREASING THE | 
PERSONAL MERIT T OH INDIVIDUALS, AND 

| CONSEQUENTLY 'THE MERIT) OF THE! AGGRE»> | 

_ GATE. , They point out the neceſſity of reſurm- | 
ing the NATIONAL /CHARACTER which has 
been exchanged for the levity of France. Such | 
2 levity is connected with luxury, effeminacy, 

oy and every thing ignoble, and is at once the 

cCauſe and the eee of deſpotiſm. It is to be 1 
ſhunned, as peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in 

the la def liberty f. Ie is in every place dif- 5 0 


I» Quorſam. has: tam putida. 3 ? Whither - 

d all theſe diſagrecable ha fey 5 , Perhaps 

may be tempted to 5 N bed 

by Dignus tibi fis. 4 | ä 
Be worthy in your 0 9 | Sense. 75 58 | 1 

Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi 1 1 Ls —y— 

:M ou will be valued by others at eee at wiel e, 


2 Ker 
325 Reſpect 1s often paid in proportion as it is — 
claimed. Jonxso n. _ 

The ſenſe of honour. i is derived from thoſe Sit. 
lities which make us eſtimable in our own eyes, 
ang. which, N worthy of eſteem in other s. 


Father GERDII. 


t As learning i 1s acer to liberty, ſo is liberty 55 
to learning. '@giÞas 76 Yap * Ta po tara Tay 
 iNahePpaer 1 EAEYOEPTA, 9 paula 4. * ; Auben 
70 holy geo Th; H A kpedeg, & T1; wipe TH gk 
Piderigelag. For [i Berty is adapted t6 nouriſh the ideas- 
of great minds, and both 2 to aYure and to 
Pub men to a ſpirit of rivalry with each' Wan * 
an . Reine be the Genel far 420 rank. | 
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graceful to humanity, for it tends to degrade it 
n the ſcale of exiſtence *. ; 
But how is this levity to be ben and he 
national character reſtored ? Adverſity | is a ſe- 
vere remedy for political diſeaſe, and not to be 
wiſhed for till every lenient method has failed. 
A radical cure may be effected, By RESTORING 
e PROPER MODES” 'OF EDUCA-. 
* Tion. Let the mind be early habituated to 
5 ſomething ſolid for the employment of its ener- 
gies; let it be ſupplied with food, which will 
nouriſh and add ſtrength and agility, not with 
ſuch as only bloats, or over-loads with morbid 
matter. Let the uncorrupted boſom of ingenu- 
- ous youth imbibe the ſpirit, the virtue, the ele- 
vation of ſentiment, and the rational love of li- 
berty, which exalted the poliſhed antients to all 
that is great and Darius in this and 
5 ſcene. 1 
4 e chis purpoſe, 1 have contri- 
buted my little portion. 'To-increaſe the gene- 
ral ſtock of perſonal merit, is the ſcope of this 
Treatiſe, | I have laboured to infuſe a taſte for 
the antients, which will naturally cauſe an ad- 
miration of their writings, and an adoption of 
their ſentiments. I have endeavoured to re- 
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* Qui ſe ipſum norit, intelliget = Wahab ali 
quid divinum, ſemperque et ſentiet et faciet ali- 
quid tanto munere dignum. He <vho knows. him- 
2 If, will. perceive that be has ſomething within him 
- DIVINE, and will always think and 5 with a 48 | 
. adequate to /o great an endowment. u 0 
Hon, nne fc . 
Man is 4 Jaerte * | sine. 
commend 
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modes which terminate in diſappointment. 


have aimed at FOUNDING: PUBLIC ON PRIVATE ah 


vinruk.“ 23 45 £461 By * 8 


Such was my deſign. - Ie it ſhould. fail, the 


n rectitude of it mall conſole me in 
diſappointment. I have neither wiſhed: to 


feen nor offend 1. T is N no 2 | 
1 „ | tl 


* Optimum, GE majorum: 2 2 6 — 
præceſſerin t. Ii % ro follow the footteps of our. 


| Wu . > 7 tb ny gone Oy ws in the right 
a. C16.” HE 15 
But ver it A that 1 ad ils un- 


NECESSARY AND PRECIPITATE. INNOVATION, 1» 


I do not infer, that a cuſtom is merely be- 
cauſe it has been long eftabliſhed, but that it is 


= probable, it it as. boon or eſtabliſhed becauſe it 


is good. 


Nihil borelt eſſe 8 cui non b ſubelt ratio... = 
Nothing can be permanent for which there 8 net | 3 


one latent ' reaſon- CurTivs. 
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officere. Ve have meant to admoniſh,” not to hurt ; 


volet, ſecum Agat- injuriam, 2 56 ſui pole 


15 "offended, "and takes it to" wolf, „ be has. no 
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